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introduction. 

Thk reoort deals whh the statistics of population, both enumerated and 
s r t L North-West Frontier Province, as it was on the 26th February 

fizz tV* 

tlbKtacd «l”StiMtes made by the Political Agents and Deputy Comma- 

tables is base distinguished from the regular enumeration conducted m 

1 ed d^trfct S In/^ the posts and military areas situated in tnbal 

teuton This report may therefore be taken to be to all intents and purposes 

of ^ statistics of the five settled districts. Beyond gtvmg the 

estimated population of the trans-border area, little attempt has been made to 

regard to it the various subjects that are usually discussed m a 
Census Report. 

* This is the third census that the Province has undergone 

since it to! constituted in October .9°', tl,e „ f,r “ bavi "S bc ' n aaAaeui on the 
10th of March 1911 and the second on tne iSth March 1921, 

Five previous enumerations of the districts now me uded in .the North- 
West Frontier Province were conducted under the orders of the Punjab Govern 
meat before the historic province of the Punjab was divided mto two adimmstra- 
xuent oeiore tue North-West Frontier Province. The first Census m 

nTr of time was faken on the night between the 31st December 1854 and the 
order . British Territorv only on administrative grounds. It was 

fc 5 eJm«abonr of the Jh /anuary'868, , 7 th February ,88, 
c l I? k iinrv T^m ist March iooi* 10th March i<>11 and the iSth March 
IO-I All but the last two were carried out under the orders of the Punjab 
Government. In the Census of tSSt, the operations were for the first tunc 
carried out on a scientific basis with dueattenrion to detail, and a ma s o 
information was collected on various subjects, connected with the growth oi 
Dooulation its intellectual and functional development, and its religious and 
S distribution, by the late Sir Dentil lbbetson whose report has since become 
I c isle in the literature on the subject. Ever since iSSL Census Operations 
have been undertaken regularly every ten years and they have been conducted 
with the care and thoroughness which is associated with Indian Censuses. 

, The only changes which have taken place in the p*itical divisions of 
the Province during the last decade are that in 1928 the ' Malandn tract 
(approximately so square miles) was translerred trom Swat Territory tMala -a d 
Agencv) to the Peshawar District, and two transfers of smal areas of unpopu- 
lated hill land took place in 1922 and 1916 respectively on the tribal horde of 
the tCnhat District involving a nett loss to the district of four square miles. 
Otherwise the dimensions and boundaries of the Province are as they were “t 
1021 They comprise the five settled distnels of Hazara, Peshawar, Ivohat, 
Snnu and Dera Ismail Khan as well as the Trans-Frontier temtones bounded on 
the north by the Hindu Kush mountains, on the south by Baluchistan, on the 
east by the borders of British India and on the west by Afghanistan. The figures 
for area differ with successive surveys. Jo 1021 the total area of the settled 
toricts was shown as ,3.419 square miles, while the tribal tract was est,mated to 
have an area of approximately 25,000 square miles. Figures received in 1931 
gave an approximate total of 14,263 square miles tor the districts and 22,095 
square miles for the tribal areas beyond the administrative border.. Amendments 
subsequently received give nett reductions of five square miles in the distnets 
and 770 square miles m Iribal Territory. 

a Captain G. L. Mallam, I. A, was Census Superintendent from the sst 
April W to the 8 th April 1932, when he was compelled to abandon the work 
on transfer to Kabul Duri ng his period of office he was deputed, m add.t^on t o 

" *Sin[$th Aprij 1^33, the Governor. 
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his Census duties, as Assistant Commissioner, Charsadda from the 15th Mar 
to 6th September 1030 ; as Special Magistrate, Dera Ismail Khan irom the r 7th 
September to 41I1 November 1931, and as Additional District Magistrate, 
Peshawar in Januarv 1932. From the 8th April to 27th July (932 the Deputy 
Superintendent, K. Sultan Muhammad Khan, was in charge of the operations. 

On the 28th Tulv 1932 Mr. A D. F. Dundas, l. C. S, was appointed to complete 
the writing of the report. The difficulty of the work has thus been considerably 
increased by lack of continuity. 

The procedure adopted for taking the census was practically the same as 
on previous occasions. 

The Provincial Census Code, based on the Imperial Code o! the 
Census Commissioner, was issued in two parts, PaTt i concerned voth i he 
procedure for enumeration, was printed and published both in English and in 
Urdu ; Part II, Compilation and Tabulation, was prepared only in English. 
Part I was issued to Deputy Commissioners and Political Agents, and Part 11 to 
Deputy Commissioners only, under whose general supervision the census 
operations in each area were to be carried out. 

6 The hist step taken by the local officers was to prepare the General 
Village and Town registers, showing in rural tracts by Tahsils a complete list ot 
all the villages the number of houses and the number ot workers available for 
enumeration, and in urban tracts the Administrative Divisions of Towns together 
with the approximate number of houses In each unit as well as the number of 
persons qualified to act as Enumerators and Supervisors, 

7 Sketch maps of villages and towns were then prepared and with their 
help villages and towns were divided into Blocks, forty to fifty houses on the 
average ^oing to a Block, and the Blocks grouped into Circles which contained 
ten to fifteen Blocks a piece ; Circles were arranged into larger Administrative 
Divisions called Charges which comprised about ten Circles each. Asa nue 
existing revenue estates and Kanungo’s circles were followed m fixing the 
charge%nd circle boundaries. Boundaries were first fixed roughly and then 
readjusted after the completion of home-numbering. In stnctly military areas 
no house^numbering was done. 

8 The Block was in charge of an Enumerator, the Circle of a Supervisor, 
and the Charge of a Charge Superintendent, the general supervision of the 
Census Operations being entrusted to the Tahsildar in the Tahsil and to the 
Deputy Commissioner in the District. In the trans-border territory, made upjof 
the five agencies and the tribal tracts under the political control of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the adjoining districts, only the British posts and military 
areas were enumerated on the General Schedule, the bulk of the population of the 
trans-border tract being only a rough estimate from the returns maintained by 
the various Political Agents and Deputy Commissioners of the fighting strength 
of the tribes under their political control, on the assumption that there are four 
women and children to each fighting man 1 the distribution by sex being taken 
to be the same as for the Muslim population m the adjoining areas of British 
Territory, 

9. Altogether 94 Charge Superintendents, 1,212 Supervisors and 14,5 s0 ' 
Enumerators were appointed for an enumerated population of over 2,470,000 
persons. In 1921 there were 125 Charge Superintendents, 1,157 Supervisors 
and 13,332 Enumerators, In both years ihe bulk of the persons appointed 
were officials of the revenue staff. In the case of rural areas there was no 
other staff available for supervision than the revenue staff. In towns and 
cantonments most of the staff was taken from other departments. Many 
enumerators both in rural and in urban areas were found from the non*official 
classes, and in some cases charge supervisors also were appointed from among 
Municipal Commissioners and leading land-owners. 

io. After the preparation of the village and town registers, the division of 
the districts into Blocks, Circles and Charges, and the appointment of 
Enumerators, Supervisors and Superintendents, the actual operations began with 
house numbering and the preparation of house lists. The houses were counted 
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and numbers were painted in red in some conspicuous place on the door post 
-or house wall and the limits of Blocks. Circles and Charges were finally 
determined. 

j], The training of the staff for house numbering and the forming of census ’stiff 
blocks and circles was completed by the 15th October 1930. Further training anu preiimt* 
qf the Staff for enumeration was carried out in the first-half of October and p^f meri M m . 
throughout December Detailed instructions for the Census Staff were given 
in the Provincial Census Code, and those for the Enumerators were also printed 
on the cover of the enumeration book which was issued to each Enumerator. 

The District Census Officer explained the instructions for filling up the Schedules 
to the Charge Superintendents who trained the- Supervisors ; the latter in their 
turn instructed the enumerators as to how the r8 columns of the General 
Schedule were to be filled up. 

12. The enumeration book consisted of a cover, a Block List and a 
sufficient number of the General Schedules. The cover explained the method 
in which the schedule was to be filled up. the Block List gave the list of the 
houses in the Block, while in the General Schedule was to be entered all the 
information relating to the population living in the Block collected by the 
Enumerator From the time the Preliminary Enumeration began, up till the 
ni**ht of the 26th February when the final Census was to be taken, the closest 
supervision was exercised by the Supervisors and Charge Superintendents over 
the work of the Enumerators under them. The District Census Officers, the 
Tahsildars, Secretaries of Municipalities and other officials deputed for the 
pupose checked most of the entries made in the Schedule, 

13. Preliminary enumeration in rural areas was made from the i St to 26th FlnBj 
February 1931, and in towns from the 16th to 26th February. The final census 

was taken on the night of the 26th February 1931. Entries relating to persons 
who had died or left the place since the preparation of the Preliminary Record, 
were scored through, while necessary particulars for new births and fresh 
arrivals were entered so as to make the final record correspond with the facts 
actually existing on the night of the final Census, 

14. The Census wis synchronous throughout the Province except in 
certain areas, which were considered unsafe at night on account of the disturbed t ^ c c ts , 
condition of the border, or where snow and long distances involved rendered it 
Impossible for the Enumerators to visit all the houses in their Blocks by night. 

The preliminary record for these tracts was checked either on the afternoon 
of the 26th or the morning of the 27th February. The areas so treated 
included the Kagan Valley in Hazara and certain outlying tracts in Bannu 
District. 

13. Special forms called the Household Schedules were distributed to the 
heads of European and Anglo-Indian families, who were requested to enter the 
necessary particulars relating to their families in the columns provided for the 
purpose. Brief instructions for filling up the various columns had been printed 
on the form and a Specimen Schedule attached thereto. The Schedules were 
written up on the Census night and collected by the Enumerators concerned on 
the following morning. The arrangement did not prove satisfactory in practice. 

Experience of previous years had in fact proved that it was unlikely to do so, 
but a sufficient number of European enumerators could not be made available. 

In future enumerations even more careful instructions should be printed on the 
schedule, asking subjects in particular to refrain from facetious entries which are 
not understood by those on whom the task of tabulation and compilation fall. 


16. The same arrangements as in 1921 were made for the enumeration of 
travellers by rail or road and of persons attending fairs, but fortunately no big 
gatherings had to be dealt with on the Census night. Of these, railway 
passengers are obviously the most important. The railway Census was carried 
out under the direction of the Civil Authorities as a part of the district Census 
Operations, the local railway officers co-operating with the district officers and 
supplying the necessary staff of Supervisors and Enumerators. Ail the railway 
stations in the Prnvince were provided with rubber stamps and pads and the 
tickets of all travellers who were emumerated were stamped 14 Censused " to 
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prevent their double enumeration. This arrangement works much better than the 
system of enume rat ion- passes in the case of railway travellers, who are na urally 
more careful about iheirtickets than they are likely to be in respect ot enumt * - 

tion passses. 
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I7 . The incoming and outgoing passengers were numerated bj the 
Station Staff specially deputed for the purpose, while a special staff oi Lnume 
rato s tra eL/in trains on the Census night and pre^rejenume^on record m 
runlet of travellers who had not been counted hnaily before they entrained. 
JR&?^ sk oSkonthe morning of the , 7 th February every tram was 
finally enumeraled at whatever statkm it happened to be, and '^ery passenger 
Se licket was not stamped " censused " was brought on the record, in the 
Lse of ah other travellers Numeration passes were issued, when they were finally 

enumerated. 

,8 With the political situation in the North-West Frontier Province still 
incompletely restored alter the unsettling events of 1930, it might be supposed 
that the atmosphere would have been inimical to an operation requiring as an 
MsentiallactoTlor its success the co operation oi all classes 0 the populatmn 
whatever their political convictions. News was indeed received hat the All- 

Congress Committee had instructed its local bodies to boycott the Census 
But no such bovcott was for a moment attempted in this Province, On Lhe 
contrary all communities (and particularly the minority communities) m th* 
Province were more than usually alive to the political significance of the present 
Census, and to the necessity for obtaining an accurate record of the strength 

of their communities, 

m. On the morning of the 27th February after the Final Census was over, 
the Enumerators of each Circle collected the Household Schedules, f any, 
■PNN N the Eurocean and Anglo-Indian residents of their Block, totalled up 
the entries in their Blocks, noted the population of their Blocks by « wefl 
as the total number of occupied houses on the Abstracts provided for the 
duNosc and handed them over to the Supervisor, who. in his turn, prepared his 
Circle Summary from these Abstracts and sent it on to the Charge Superr - 
tendent, who compiled a similar Summary for his charge and submitted it to the 
headquarters of the District, tribal *ract or Agency concerned and_ reported 
P^hawirbv wire Except in the case of the Malakand Agency 
received by the 3rd Merck. The Malekeudtutab were 
delayed hv snow on the Lowarai pass, but were received on the 6th March. 
The Provincial totals for the Province were wired to the Census Commissioner 
on the same date A tabular statement showing provisional totals by districts 
agencies and tribal areas was at the same time despatched to the Census 
Commissioner by post, 

20, The method of extracting and tabulating the information on the 
Schedules was the same as in previous years, namely slip-copying, sorting an 
tabulation Slip-copying for Peshawar District and a 11 trans-frontier posts isas 
done in the central office in Peshawar; in Dera Ismail Khan it was done_ < at the 
district headquarters and in the remaining three districts in tahsils JhiS was 
the first time that slip-copying had been done elsewhere than at Peshawar. _ 
Dera Ismail Khan the work was carried out under the supervision of the Revenue 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, and in the tahsits of Hazara, Bannu and Kohat 
under the respective Tahsildars ■ Office Kanuugos worked as record-keep^, and 
field kanungos, and in some places senior Patwans, as supervisor*. The Central 
Office Peshawar, was under the superintendence of the Deputy Superintendent 
of the Census, assisted by two Census Inspectors. The work began m March 
1931 and was completed by the 15th April. 

,t The entries relating to each person enumerated on the Schedule were 
transcribed onto a slip measuring 4 " X a* The colour of the paper 
designated the religion, and symbols of varying shapes printed on the slips the 
sex \nd civil condition (married, unmarried or widowed), the other entnes in 
the Schedule being copied in columns provided for the purpose. Sup copying 
was finished by the end of the second week of April and then the next stage 
of Tabulation work, viz. Sorting, was taken in hand. 
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22. Sorting was carried out in the central office at Peshawar. The staff Sorting, 
was the same as that emploved on slip-copying, but was strengthened by the 
drafting m ola sprinkling of persons from Dera Ismail Khan and the tahsils of 

other districts who could provide additional local knowledge. In the making-up 
of boxes for sorting, twenty-five to thirty-five thousand slips were put into the 
two boxes on which each sorter had to work. In tept eight to ten thousand 
slips were put into each box. The slips were arranged in pigeon-holes according 
to the particular detail sorted for, then taken out of the pigeon hole, counted 
and tied up in bundles of a hundred each. Each Sorter had to sort the Slips 
in his boxes for all the tables in turn, a special English knowing Sorter being 
employed for European Slips and another for Infirmity Slips. As soon as the 
sorting of slips in one box was completed it was checked bv the Supervisor while 
the sorting of the Slips in the other box was being proceeded with by the Sorter. 

The result of each sorting was entered in the Sorter's tickets provided for the 
purpose and these tickets were, after check and scrutiny, made over to the 
Compilers. 

23. The next stage was the extraction of district and area totals from the Camptlrtisn. 
sorter's tickets and the preparation of the Tables. This stage of the operations, 

known as ** Compilation " was entrusted to a special Staff under the direct 
supervision of the Deputy Superintendent. The entries in the Sorter’s tickets were 
posted in the compilation registers and two of the most intelligent compilers were 
told off to tabulate the results into the form of Imperial and Provincial Tables. 

Sorting was started on the 18th April 1931 and completed on the 31st May, 

Compilation was completed by the end of August. All the Imperial and Provincial 
Tables for the Province were submitted to the Census .Commissioner for India 
for approval by the 3rd December 1931. 

24. The final charges for the printing, binding and distribution of the Cost *T 
Census Report are not yet available, but the total expenditure in connection with 

the present Census is not likely to exceed Rs. 90,000. Expenditure in 1930-3 1 
was Rs, 27,170-14-7, and in 1931-32 Rs. 46,105 5-11 ; a little over Rs. 16,700 
is expected to cover the printing, distribution and other charges remaining for 
the current year. The total expenditure on the 1921 Census Report was given 
in the corresponding paragraphs of the Introduction as Rs. 42,000. This is, 
however, a misleading comparison, since on the present occasion the pay and 
census allowance combined of the whole staff has been debited to Census 
expenditure, while in 1921 the allowance only of the officers and staff deputed was 
debited to Census, while pay was debited to the departments from which the 
personnel was borrowed. The expenditure on printing charges has increased from 
Rs. 13,814 m $9*1 to Rs. 18,210 in 1931, an increase of 32 per cent This is 
mainly due to the revised rates of pay in the priming establishment since 1921. 

If the' pay of the Superintendent is excluded from the total expenditure, as was 
done in '1921, the increase in expenditure is from Rs. 49,562 to Rs. 53,410, an 
increase of about 8 per cent. This increase compart s favourably with the general 
increase of about 25 per cent, which has taken place in the pay of staff since 
1921. 

25. The Census Superintendent is greatly indebted to M.Sultan Muhammad Acknowitd*- 

K ban, Deputy Superintendent of Census Operations. This officer was of the rtWn * B - 
greatest assistance to Captain Mallam in the work of Compilation and Tabula¬ 
tion and held charge of the office of Superintendent from the 8th April to 27th 
July 1932. When the time came for the actual writing ot the report, jus 
experience and painstaking thoroughness were invaluable. The Census Superin- 
rendent wishes to thank also all Deputy Commissioners, Sub-Divisional Officers^ 

District Census Officers and their staffs, especially Patwaris and Kanungos for 
their willing assistance in many arduous and tedious tasks, and in addition all 
those many private persons who gave ungrudging and honorary assistance. 
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REPORT ON THE CENSUS 

OF THE 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE, 1931 

CHAPTER I 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


SECTION f—GENERAL, 

1. frt the Census Reports of tgii And 1921, and in the Imperial and 
District Gazetteers very full accounts are given of the physical and geographi¬ 
cal features of the North-West Frontier Province, and it is therefore not con¬ 
sidered necessary to repeat any such description here. 

2. The area and external boundaries of the North-West Frontier Province 
have not altered since the Census of 1921. The greatest length of the Province 
is 408 miles j and its greatest breadth 279 miles. The Survey of India recently 
recorded the total area as approximately 35.356 square miles, a figure which must 
be assumed to be more accurate than those given at previous censuses, when 
survey figures were not available. 

3. The scheme of political and aiminlstrative divisions remains the same as 
in 1921. There are two main political divisions 

(1) the Trans-Frontier area, (containing the five political agencies 
known severally as the Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, North Waziris- 
tan and South Waziristan Agencies and the district “ Tribal Areas “J, 
the inhabitants of which are subject only to the political control of 
the Chief Commissioner in his capacity as Agent to the Governor- 
General, and 

{2) the five regularly administered districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bun mi and Dera Ismail Khan. 

The present Census is concerned with the five administered districts only, 
nothing more than a rough estimate of the population of the trans-frontier area 
(outside British posts) having been attempted, 

4. A few minor territorial changes have occurred since the last Census, 
affecting the Peshawar and Kohat Districts only. In 1928 the “ Malandri tract " 
(approximately 20 square miles) was transferred from Swat territory (Malakand 
Agency) to the Peshawar District, and two transfers of small areas o'f unpopulated 
hi” land took place in 1922 and 1926 respectively on the tribal border of the 
Kohat District, involving a net loss to the district of 4 square miles. Apart 
from the above, district boundaries remain the same as they were in 192 e, 

5. For various statistical purposes, India is divided into “ natural M as well 
as administrative divisions. These natural divisions are distinguished mainly by 
their physical features, climate and rainfall. The North-West Frontier Province 
forms part of the main natural division, known as the " North-West Dry Area ", 
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which extends southwards beyond the boundary oi the Province through the 
Punjab Districts of Mianwali, MuzafTargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, and covers a 
large portion of the Western Punjab. 'Without disturbing the general scheme of 
natural divisions as applied to India as a whole, it is convenient also to sub-divide 
the North-West Frontier Province itself into local natural divisions, and to group 
the Provincial statistics accordingly. In doing so, we have made use ol t lie same 
natural features as were employed in the scheme adopted at the last Census. 
These natural features mark the boundaries of administrative divisions, and are 
described as follows :— 

fi) the els-Indus district of Hazara. 

(a) the narrow strip between the Indus and the hills, containing the 
districts of Peshawar, Kofaat, Bannu and Dcra Ismail khan, and 
It) the mountainous tract between these districts and the border of 
Afghanistan, containing the agencies and tribal areas, which are 
outside the scope of the Census. 


6, Before proceeding to a discussion of the statistics which form the basis 
of this report, it is necessary to explain w r hat is meant by the Census term 
11 population ", The criterion is the same as in previous censuses. All persons, 
who were enumerated as alive and present within the five administered districts 
and in the trar.s-frontier posts between 7 p, m., and midnight on the aoin February 
lQ *i come within the definition. The population enumerated includes visitors as 
well as residents, civilians and non-civilians, and persons of alien as well as of 
British and British Indian nationality. In short, the Census population is once 
again the de-facto population. 

7 The Census in the North-YV est Frontier Province was synchronised wuh 
that of the rest of India, except in a few areas, which owing to their remoteness 
or inaccessibilitv were ncn-synchronously dealt with. In the kagl an t alley in 
the Hazara District, the final enumeration was dispensed with altogether owing 
to the mountainous nature of the country', deep snow' and the difficulties of travel. 
Aeain in a few border villages in the Bannu District, where the enumerators 
could not move about at night with safety, the final Census was taken on the 

afternoon preceding the Census night. But the Census of these areas, though 

theoretically “ non-synchronous ", was actually so nearly synchronous as to be 
unworthy of any special consideration apart from other areas. The population 
returned therefore may be considered in their case also as the de-facto 

population. 

8 The classification of the population on a de-facto basis is, theoretically, 
an accidental one and less suited to administrative requirements than a de-jure 
basis of classification bv place of normal residence In practice, however, a 
iudicious selection of the Census night so as to avoid large scale movements of 
population probably secures a distribution substantially equivalent to a de-jure 
classification Moreover a de-facto classification by actual residence has the 
advantage of simplicity, while a strict de-jure classification by normal residence 
presents Innumerable complications. Normal residence for instance ts inevitably 
limited in India at any rate, to a given point of tune. In the North-W est Frontier 
Province which is subjed to extremes oi climate lfie normal population is 
affected to a large extent by seasonal migrations. The broad grazing grounds m 
the plain between the Indus and the hills are occupied m winter by Powindah 
tribes who return to their mountain homes across the border for the summer. 
There are also considerable (and ever-increasing) movements of the regular 
population of the Province between the plains and the hills at the beginning and 
end of the l ot weather. Considering therefore lie difficulty ol defining normal 
residence ,J when it is subject to variation at different seasons ol the vear, it 
seems doubtful if even a strict de-jure classification would achieve much more 
than is actually achieved by a de-facto classification based cn a judiciously limed 
Census — namely a distribution which is norma! for the Census night only. At 
the same time cn the basis of the information obtained from each person enumer¬ 
ated various adjustments from the de-facto classification are possible, m order to 
distinguish between those details in the picture which are variable and those 
w hich are comparatively constant. Statistics of •birth-place (Imperial lab e VI) 
enable ti e number of immigrants, or persons born outside the area dealt with, to be 
deducted from the de-jado or actual population leaving approximately the 
resident population, who have not emigrated. Again, after the number of 
emigrants from the area dealt with has been ascertained by obtaimng figures oi 
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those persons, bom in the ares in question but enorreratedelsenhere at the time 
of the Census, then if the actual population is diminished by the number ot 
immigrants, and increased by the number of emigrants tl e result is approximately 
the “natural M population, that is, the population which would exist, if there had 
been no migration at all. 

It must be remembered that these adjustments from a de-facto basts are only 
approximations, and that they give no exact mdication as to how far the actual 
population represents the "normal” population which must largely depend on 
conditions prevailing at the time when the Census was taken. So far as the 

present Census is concerned, it may be said that conditions in the North-West 

Frontier Province, on the 26th February 1931 were normal, except in a few areas 
to be noticed later on, where the figures for population were influenced to a small 
extent by the political situation, 

0 It is natural to claim for each enumeration a degree of accuracy no less 
than »hat attained at previous censuses, Growing experience in the organization 
of a Census, and the spread of education among the public should lead to increas¬ 
ingly accurate results. Much however depends upon the thoroughness with 
which the preliminary arrangements for the enumeration are „.ade, and the 
degree of reliance which can be placed on the enumerators and supervising staff. 
While expressing my fullest confidence in the work of the staff engaged in the 
present Census,*! will endeavour to suggest some means by which the accuracy 
of their work may be objectively tested. It will be remembered that the word 
*'enumeration'* covers a wide field when applied to an Indian Census— a field as 
wide as the 18 columns of the General Schedule, which demand a variety 
of personal information regarding the status, extraction and occupation of every 
human beino It is obvious therefore that the accuracy of the different kinds of 
information collected will vary with the knowledge of the persons enumerated on 
the subject matter of the enquiry, and with the ability of the census staff to 
check the answers given. For this reason it is convenient to leave remarks on 
the accuracy of special classes of statistics to those paragraphs in this report in 
which these statistics are discussed, and to deal here with the accuracy of the 

general figures for population only. It would he some test of the accuracy of 
these figures to consider in what proportion they stand to those relumed at 
previous censuses. As will be seen later, the percentage increase in population 
during the decade 1921—1931. when conditions were normal, is almost identical 
with The percentage increase from 1901 — 1911, an equally normal decade. The 
intervening decade 1911—1921 is unsuited for the purpose of comparison? as it 
contains two strikingly abnormal features in the Great 11 ar ant, the influenza 
epidemic, which were directly responsible for a low percentage increase. In a 
Province in which there has been practically no industrial development, a compa¬ 
rison bet we ent he two decades 1901 —1911 and 1921—1931 is not altogether un¬ 
justified and the result when considered in relation lo the growth of population 
during the last 50 years, indicates that, taken as a whole, the figures for 1931 may 
be considered as reliable. While It would be idle to claim absolute accuracy for 
Census statistics, when this is seldom claimed for other kinds of statistical data 
collected in India from similar sources, yet it is impossible to do more than guess 
at the amount of error. In the course of a lengthy discussion on this subject in 
the Punjab Census Report for 19 2 1 • Mr. S. M. Jacob, I, C. S., remarks : As 

a working hypothesis, therefore, I have assumed that the mean error for the 
totals by^religions and sexes by each territorial division is 1 per cent. ” The 
question of the accuracy of the returns for 1931 will be further discussed m the 
chapters on religion and sex, but in the meanwhile « consider Mr. Jacob’s 
conclusion worthy of mention, as it is based on 17 years’ intimate experience of 
Punjab statistics. If for the North-West Frontier Province statistics m 1931 we 
can claim no greater accuracy, we need admit no less. 


SECTION II—AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

10 In Imperial Table I in Part II of this volume statistics are given 
relating to the area and the population of the North-West Frontier Province, and 
of its natural divisions and districts. In Provincial Table I at the end of the 
volume similar statistics are glv*n for tahsils. Subsidiary Tables I and If at the 
end of this chapter exhibit the mean density per square mile, and classify the 
population according to density, while Subsidiary Table III shows variations in 

relation to density since 1S81. 
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11. In area, the North-West Frontier Province is almost the smallest 

Province in India, only Ajmer-Merwara, 
the Andamans and Nicobars. Delhi, 
and Coorg being smaller. With a total 
area of 36.356 square miles, it is a little 
more than half the size of the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding S:nd and Aden), 
about three-fifths of the size of England 
and Wales, one and a half times the size 
of the Irish Fiee State and about one- 
third of the sire of New Zealand. 
From the statement in the margin jL will 
be observed that the three natural 
divisions form 8*3, 28*9 and 62 8 per 
cent, respectively of the total area of the 
Province. The areas of districts arc 
given in ihe next statement, which shows 
the five districts arranged according to 
size. Dera Ismail Khan, the largest, 

being just twice the size of Bannu, the smallest. The areas are those communi¬ 
cated by the Survey of India. 

12. The total population enumerated in the North-West Frontier Province 

on the night of the 26th February 1931 (including non synchronous areas) 
numbered,2.471,537 persons, of whom 1,360,453 were males and 1,111.074 

females The enumerated population was the de-facto population in the five 
administered districts and in irans-frontier posts only. The general population of 
the trans frontier area which was not enumerated has been estimated at 2,213,837 
persons This figure divided arbitrarily between the sexes in the same proportion 
as in 1921 resolves into 1,167.712 males and 1,045,125 females. Combining the 
estimated with the enumerated population, the total population shown forthe North- 

West Frontier Province 
amounts to 4,684,364 

persons, of whom 2,528,165 
are males and 2,156,199 

females. This total 

K opulatbn is only slightly 
;ss than that of 
Scotland in 1921, while the 
enumerated population 
above is almost as much as 
that of Wales in the same 
year. When compared 
with other provinces in 
India, the total population 
of the North-West Frontier 
Province (both estimated 
and enumerated) stands 
tenth on the list out of a 
total of fifteen provinces 
as shown in the margin. 
Though smaller in area 
than her next door 
neighbour Baluchistan, the 
North-West Frontier 
Province has a considerably 
larger population. 
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area, population and density S 

Ti e manner in which the enumerated population :s distributed over the 
various administrative divisions is indi- ------ 
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cated in the margin. *' Trans-frontier 
posts ” comprise the population of all 
British posts (excluding khassadar" 
posts) and of the bazaars immediately 
dependent on them, situated in agencies 
and tribal areas across the administra¬ 
tive border. In view of the imminent 
elevation of the five settled districts to 
full Provincial Status as a separate 
Province, care has been taken to provide 

separate statistics for the new Province^ . D . n - 

m all Census tables under the heading " North-West Frontier Province Disrtricts . 

Where the total enumerated population is referred to, the heading ^ or ^ h ' N ’ est 
Frontier Province Districts and Trans-frontier posts " is given and for the to.al 
estimated and enumerated population the heading is simply North West Frontier 

Province f \ 

! Over the whole of the North-West Frontier Province the population D * nt,t3f ' 
(enumerated and estimated) averages* 29 per square mile the mean density m 
the trans-fronrier area being 99 (mainly estimated), and in the five settled districts 

119 It will be of interest to compare these figures with the mean density per 
square mile in other countries in the world and in other parts of India, as indicated 

below :— ______ 
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density oi the five settled districts is given . in the 
marginal table and illustrated in diagram 1 
overleaf. The historical and physical 
factors influencing the distribution of the 
population have been fully discussed in 
previous Census Reports. We do not 
propose therefore to set these out again 
in detail in this report, and will confine our 
dscussion to a brief analysis of the 
economic causes leading to the variations 
in density between different administrative 
divisions. In an agricultural Province, 
these causes must be mainly agricultural. 
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CHAPTER I—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


Not. 

N.W.F.P. DENSITY OF DISTRICTS 1931 
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To quote from paragraph 20 of 
the Census Report of 1921, 
" The climate, the customs of the 
people, the trading centres, the 
location of military stations, the 
establishment of industries, the 
means of communication, and the 
existence of forest reserves, all 
affect the growth of population, 
but no one of them is half so 
important as the nature and 
extent of agriculture, which is 
dependent, in its turn on the 
fertility and configuration of the 
soil, cultivable and cultivated 
areas, rainfall and irrigation >J . 
in the following analysis of the 
agricultural factors influencing the 
density of the population, we 
would draw a distinction between 
(c) the extent of cultivation and 
ib) the intensity of cultivation 
in relation to density. In the 
marginal table the five districts 
are arranged according to the 
extent of cultivation, i/. 
according to their respective 
proportion of cultivated area. 
The same statement contains 
figures for population density. It 
will be seen at once that, except 
in the case of Peshawar, there is 
no obvious connection between 
these two sets of figures. In Dera 
Ismail Khan, for instance, the 
percentage of the total area 
cultivated is higher than that of 
Hazara and Kohat, although the 
Dera Ismail Khan District 
supports the lowest density of 
population in the whole Province, 
from one district to another 

taken 
Khan 


But the reasons for variations in density 

will be obvious as soon as figures for rainfall and irrigation are 
into consideration. We know, for instance, that in the Dera Ismail 
District there are wide tracts of cultivable land entirely dependent for cultivation 
on an uncertain rainfall while in Hazara, if the proportion of cultivated area is 
less than that in Dera Ismail Khan, cultivation i$ comparatively assured by a 
high and constant rainfall. Similarly, in the Peshawar and Bannu Districts, the 
cultivation of large areas of land is assured by an effective system of canal 
irrigation. It is obvious that a small area with an assured cultivation can support 
a higher density of population than a much larger area in which the cultivation 
is uncertain. We should be able therefore to establish a relationship between 
density on the one hand and irrigation and rainfall on the other, and this 
relationship should be a much clearer one than that between density and the 
mere extent of cultivation. Limiting our discussion first to the density of each 
district per square mile of cultivated area, figures for which are shown in the 

marginal statement for the last 
three censuses, we find that the 
districts fall into a geographical 
order from north to south. If the 
urban population is next eliminated, 
the districts, when arranged 
according to the density of the 
rural population per square mile 
of cultivated area fall into the 
next table whioh also includes 
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figures for the average rainfall, and 
for the proportion per cent of the 
total area in each district which is 
irrigated. We can now see distinct 
relationship between these two sets 
of figures. The Hazara District 
which enjoys the highest average 
rainfall, supports the highest 
density of rural population. Next 
in order of density of the rural 
population comes Peshawar Dis¬ 
trict, with the highest proportion of irrigated land, but with a very much smaller 
rainfall than that of Hazara. Kohat District has a higher average rainfall than 
Peshawar, but a very much smaller area available for irrigation, Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan Districts fail naturally into order according to their average 
rainfall, and the proportionate area of each available for irrigation. We 
conclude from this that irrigation and rainfall arc the most important agricultural 
factors influencing the density of the rural population in the North-West Frontier 
Province, These factors operate to afford an assured cultivation to limited 
areas of land, but they also promote the development of agriculture in these 
areas by means of intensive cultivation. There is thus a clear distinction 
between the intensity of cultivation and the extent of cultivation in relation to 
density. 
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15 We will now carry our enquiry beyond the district to the 
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next smaller 
unit, the 
Tahsil. The density of the 
population in each tahsil is 
shown in diagrams Nos. 2 
and 3 separately for each 
natural division, cis and 
trans Indus In the 
marginal table, the tahsils 
have been arranged, as in 
the case of districts in the 
previous paragraph, accord¬ 
ing to the density of the 
rural population per square 
mile of cultivated area. In 
the same table figures are 
shown for the average 
rainfall, proportionate area 
under irrigation and the 
proportionate area cultivat- 
ed. It will be observed 
that, as in the case of districts, the 
tahsils group them selves in a general, 
though not an exact, order from 
north to south, and that there is a 
noticeable relation again between the 
figures for density on the one hand 
and those for rainfall and irrigation on 
the other. There is no apparent 
relation, however, between density 
and the proportion of cultivated area 
or the extent of cultivation. In 
dealing with tahsils, it will be of 
interest to enquire what other 
economic causes, besides agriculture, 
have a bearing on density. To 
facilitate discussion, we have divided 
the tahsils in the above table into 
three groups which may be 
distinguished by the following 
characteristics of economic import¬ 
ance : — 


□ entity 
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CHAPTER [ _ distribution and movement op the population 


(i) A marked tendency orr 
the part of the rural 
population to combine 
other occupations with 
agriculture, 

(a) the rural population 
exclusively agricultural, 
and 

( 3 I the lack of economic 
resources either for 
whole-time agricultural 
occupation or for the 
combination of other 
occupations with agri¬ 
culture. 

The first group contains 
the whole of the rural 
population of the Hazara 
District which is known to 
engage extensively in 
domestic service and to 
follow a variety of other 
occupations in addition to 
agriculture. It includes also 
the rural population of the 
Peshawar and the Nowshera 
Tahsils where the proximity 
of large towns and canton¬ 
ments encourages the 
emergence of occupations 
supplementary to agricul¬ 
ture, The Tahsils in the second group, on the other hand, possess such 
obvious facilit e$ for intensive cultivation of the land, and are comparatively so 
far removed from the main centres of urban and commercial hfe, that the rural 
population find no inducement to engage in any other occupation but agriculture. 
The Tahsils in the third group, however, lack not only facilities for intensive 
cultivation, but also the requisite conditions for the encouragement ot other than 
agricultural occupations. We are left therefore with the conclusion that tne 
distribution of the population among the various administrative divisions is very 
largelv affected by economic causes, among which the most important are those 
which contribute to intensive cultivation of the land. But we have noticed at 
the same time the existence of another lactor of economic importance, which 
is likely in future to have an increasing influence on the density ot^ the population 

in the North-West From ier Province, and that is a tendency on the part of the 

rural population to combine other occupations with agriculture. 
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SECTION III — VARIATIONS IN POPULATION AT PREVIOUS 

CENSUSES. 
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VARIATION IN POPULATION AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES 9 

returned at each Census, and the 
inter censal variations. While the 
figures in this statement have been 
adjusted to allow for the main 
differences in the area covered by 
8 each Census, no adjustment has been 
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Year 
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st made for the progressive increase in 
as 

z the accuracv of the enumeration at 
O 

< each successive Census.' Such an 

? 

-* ? adjustment would have to be based 
largely on conjecture, but it is impor¬ 
tant to analyse in some detail the 
evidence available regarding the 
accuracy of previous enumerations. 


(7. A noticeable feature of the statement given above is the large 
difference between the percentage increases in population up to the Census of 
1891, and the percentage increases after that Census. As recent enumerations 
must be deemed to be generally more accurate than earlier ones, we would be 
justified in regarding all enumerations prior to 1891 with considerable suspicion. 
The first two censuses of 1855 and iS68 are known to have been conducted 
with much less thoroughness and attention to detail than are required by a 
modern Indian Census. The third Census of iS.m, though the first to be 
conducted on modern scientific lines has been regarded by succeeding Superin¬ 
tendents of Census Operations in the Punjab as less accurate than the Census 
of 1891. In the Punjab Census Report of 1891, a portion ar ’east of the 
exceptionally large increase in the Hazara District is definitely attributed to better 
enumeration. With these considerations in view, we may now turn to a brief 
survey of the broad facts of history in their relation to the probable progress of 
the North-West Frontier Province during the last eighty years. 

In the year 1S49. when the North-West Frontier Province, then part of the 
Punjab, was annexed by the British, the anarchy and confusion of Sikh Rule 
were followed by the establishment of peace and order under a strong govern¬ 
ment, and it is natural to assume that the population at first responded to the 
changed conditions with an abnormally high rate of increase. The figures given 
above for the North-West Frontier Province, lead us to believe that this period 
of abnormally rapid growth lasted as long as 40 years, *. e. from t -49 to 1891, 
and that the decennial rate of increase rose from 13 per cent, in the intercensal 
periods 1855—1868 and 1868—1881 (13 years each) to 17 9 per cent, in 
the intercensal period 1881—1891 (ten years). Are these rates of increase in 
population reconsilable both with our knowledge of political and economic 
conditions in the North-West Frontier Province during 1 he 40 years prior to 
the Census of 1891, and with the rates of increase recorded after that Census ? 

_____ A glance at the figures in the margin will 

show that the decennial rates of increase in 
the Punjab {excluding the North-West 
Frontier Province) up to the year 1901 never 
exceeded 11 per cent, and that the immediate 
impetus given to the growth of population by 
the establishment of British Rule ended th 
iS6S, or 20 years after the date of 
annexation. There is little reason to 
believe that the progress of the population 
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iO CHAPTER I— -DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 

in what is now the North-West Frontier Province between 1855 and 1868 
differed materially from that of the rest of the Punjab, as no permanent tribal 
immigrations of any magnitude occurred from across the border during this 
period. 

The history of the five districts of the North-West Frontier Province after 
j 868, apart from measures necessary for the protection of the frontier, may be 
summarised in the gradual elaboration of the public services und^r an organised 
Government, and particu'arly in the development of agriculture by means of 
canal irrigation. Nature having provided facilities for irrigation within the reach 
of the majority of the inhabitants, and a fairly constant rainfall, famine was 
almost unknown; but wish u population predominantly agricultural and strongly 
influenced by conservative tribal customs, with very few economic resources 
capable of rapid development, and with the peace periodically disturbed by the 
depredations of transbordtr tribes, progress was inevitably slow. After 1868, 
therefore, we would expect the population to increase at a slowly diminishing 
rate, as peace and security gradually came to be associated with normal condi¬ 
tions of life. It is all the 'more difficult therefore to account historically for the 
continued rise in the rate of increase recorded by the Census from 1S68 — -1891 , 
and for the drop of 50 per cent, in 1901. On the other hand, our doubts as to 
the accuracy of the enumerators prior to 1891 receive further confirmation from 
the following facts showing conclusively that agricultural conditions in the North- 
West Frontier iro vince were actually more favourable to a rapid growth of 
population alter the vear 1891 than they were before that year. Of the three 
main canals under Government control in the North West Frontier Province 
(all in the Peshawar District), the Lower Swat Canal was opened in 1887, but 
it was not until 1903 that the largest area on record (i 76.346} acres was irrigated 
by this canal. The Kabul River" Canal, constructed in 1903* did not irrigate its 
largest area on record (51,328 acres) in 1921. Finally, the Upper Swat 
Canal, opened in 1914, irrigated its largest area in record (209,009 acres) in 
1929. It is clear from the above that the history of canal irrigation in the North- 
West Frontier Province had hardly commenced by the year 1891, and that the 
full effect on the growth of population could only have been realised some years 
later. 

The uneven rate of increase followed bv the population of the Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier Province up to the Census of 1S91 has been the subject 
of much speculation in past Census Reports, which makes interesting and 
informative reading We are of opinion, however, that as each new Census 
throws the past progress of the population into clearer perspective, the variations 
at the earlier Censuses, which seem to defy any iiistorical explanation, will be 
increasingly attributed to the inaccuracy of the enumerations prior to 1891. 

Having thus cleared lire ground, we may venture the opinion that in the 
course of the last 80 years the decennial rate of increase of population in the 
North-West Frontier Province has never far exceeded 10 per cent,, the maximum 
figure during the same period in the Punjab. If the population increased at its 
maximum rate between 1849 and 1868, the rates of increase between 1868 and 
1891 would have to be adjusted in proper perspective with the rates recorded 
after the Census of (891, which was, in fact, the first really accurate Census. 
We are now in a position to judge the present trend of population with particular 
reference to the last two decades 1911- — 1921 and 1921—1931, which need to 
be examined in more detail. 

SECTION IV—CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE 1911 — 1921. 

18, The two halves of the decade 1911 — 1921 present a striking contrast. 
The first five years formed a period of general advancing prosperity under con¬ 
ditions favourable both to the public health and to agriculture. The Frontier, 
long accustomed to disturbance, remained surprisingly tranquil. Even the 
Great War and the outbreak of hostilities with Turkey, which created an anxious 
situation in igi ', left the peace, outwardly at any rate, still unimpaired. But the 
material advancement ot the Province received a rude setback during the last half 
of the decade which was crowded with events among the most remarkable in 
the history of British Frontier Administration. As a prelude to the coming storm, 
the years (916 and 1917 brought a marked decline in the public health due to 
the exceptional virulence of malaria, and a succession of poor harvests, which 
combined with the gathering influence of the war on economic conditions, 








CONDITION'S OF THE DECADE 1Q1 1 — 192 I >* 

generally, caused prices to soar. In iqjS the deadly Influenza eoldermc 
wrought sudden havoc among the population whose vitality was already 
weakened by ill health in the two previous years. Accompanying this 
scourge came two bad harvests, and 19*9 saw the resources o tie 
agriculturist severely strained. In the same year the 3rd Afghan V ar 
broke in upon the peace of the Frontier, which had been so successfully 
maintained during the four trying years of the Great War, Though hostilities 
with Afghanistan lasted only a few weeks, they set in motion a wave ot 
disturbance and lawlessness, which swept ihe full length of the Frontier and Jett 
the settled districts in a state of unprecedented insecurity and alarm. In 1920, the 
military operations against the Mahsuds and ' arirs in Waziristan were marked 
by the severest fighting in the annals of Frontier warfare. By the end of the 
decade the situation in this area was Still uncertain, and efforts to restore equilibrium 
elsewhere on the border hud not met with complete success. In the meanwhile 
the peace of the Province was being threatened from another quarter. The 
agitation set on foot in India in connection with the Rowlatt Bill awakened in 
tlie Pat ban of the settled districts a new political consciousness, which found early 
expression in disloyal Intrigues with hostile Afghan agents in Pesha *ar City, 
and in the creation ot a general atmosphere of antagonism to Government 
throughout ihe Province. " A wild and unscrupulous agitation culminated during 
the hot weather of 1920 in what t is known as the ” Hi)rat movement. 
Several thousands of the inhabitants of the Peshawar District, and a lesser number 
from the other districts, of the Province migrated en masse into Afghanistan, 
onlv to return a few months later after unto id hardships in a state of utter 
destitution. This strange exodus and its traf :c sequel are described m the 
following extract from the Provincial 11 Season and Crops ” Report tor the year 
1020-21 :— 

“Owin'* to the mischievous agitation 01 certain politicians, a large 
“ number <4 agriculturists left their homes Lor Afghanistan during the hot 
^weather of 1920 leaving their crops to w U Her for want of irrigation , I hose 
« people took onjsidcrabk supplies of food-grains with them and sokl the re*t 
cheap rates to dealer*. A lew months later most of them relumed penniless. 

« !n manv cases dealers were induced it> return some of the grain to these 
« misguided people, bui many more had to buy grain to live on and speculators 
Miave been able to force up prices in ccuusequeDce. I he result of all this 
“been that there are practically no stocks of grain in the Province either for food 
li or seed and the population as dependent on imports from other parts oi India, 

Immediately on the return of the disillusioned emigrants arrangements were 
undertaken by 'Government to resettle them in their homes and to give them 
a fresh start. 


The events just described coincided with a severe drought, which lasted 
throughout the agricultural year 1920-21. In this year, the total sown area 
was ^4 per cent, below normal, and as much as 42 per cent, failed to ripen 
owin* to lack of rain : the total failed area was actually 44 P er cent, above 
the normal failed area, To quote once more the " beason and Drops " Report 


for this year r— 

"The high prices of food -grains prevailing throughout India owing to th« 
" failure of the rains have been accentuated by local causes. The produce of the 
“staple food-grains of the Province was less than half the normal. In the 
“ tribal areas adjoining the Province the crops failed entirely with the result that 
“ some tribes migrated almost bodily into the settled districts and the others took 
“nil their food supplies from there, as the export of grain iroro Afghanistan was 
“ restricted, if not entirely prohibited. The quantity ot cereal exported to South 
♦* Waziristan alone was 1,336,5*2 maunds, principally wheat, while the entire 
*■ wheat crop of the Dern Ismail Khan District, whence these supplies were drawn, 
“amounted only to 501,297 inaunds. Cotton alone . as (alien in price, partly owing 
“to imports from Afghanistan and partly because, oiving to the shortness of_ tHe 
“crop, the local ginning factories did not lind it worth th\ir while to start work 


Such then were the conditions under which the Census of 1921 was taken. 
The passage of events so deeply affecting the domestic and economic 

_* . t> , -j._ 1 —_ 't. ntirl- nn ih.p dalidirA nl 
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an excess of only 50,429 births over 
deaths. The Census of 1921 recorded 
an increase of only 54,407 persons 
(47,214 males and 7.193 females) in 
the actual population enumerated. 
This comparatively small progress was 
due to a combination of the events described tn the last paragraph, but of 
these events, the one which far outstriped all others in the powerful! influence it 
exercised on the growth of population bot h directly at the time and indirectly 
on the birth-rate for many years afterwards was the influenza epidemic of 191*5, 
The importance of this epidemic makes it desirable to give here a few essential 
details in regard to its effect on the five settled districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province. 
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20. The two statements in the margin illustrate the devastating effect of this 

scourge, when compared firstly 
with the three most unhealthy 
years since 1901, and secondly 
with each year o! the decade 
191* —1920 The second state¬ 
ment illustrates also the terrible 
prevalence of disease generally, 
and the large place which it 
occupies among the causes 
contributing to the destruction 
of life. But the influenza 
epidemic is distinguished from 
the general run of diseases in 
India by the fact that it was 
especially fatal to vuung adults, 
to women of child-bearing age 
and to women in pregananev. 
The marginal figures (compiled 
bv deducting the normal figures 
ot deaths from “ fevers ” from 
Lhe total recorded during the 
epidemic) show some of the 
main features of the epidemic 
noticeable in the North-West 
Frontier Province. In infancy^ 
males were more subject to 
attack than females, but in the 
higher ages there was consider¬ 
ably more mortality among fe¬ 
males than among males. From 
the age of 15 upwards there was 
un almost continuously progress¬ 
ive increase in the death-rat^, 
each succeeding age group (with 
the exception of the age-group 
20—30} showing a higher rate 
than the one below it, 93,831 
persons in all were carried a wav 
by the epidemic ; but indirectly 
the effect op the birth-rate 
through the loss of potential 
parents, was even more 

seen 
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evastatmg. Ini he second statement illustrating this paragraph it will be 
that there was a marked drop in the birth-rate in the year 7c> 18 and subsequent 
of the decade 1911—1990, and in a later paragraph it will be noticed 


years 


that this decline in the birth-rate, continued far 
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into the following decade 
1 9 11 — *94°- A bird's eye view 
of destruction both in actual and 
potential life caused by the 
influenza epidemic can be 
obtained from the birth and 
death rate figures for the last 
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three intercensal periods as given in the margin. While the death-ra‘e returned 
to normal during the last decade, the birth-rate not only failed to recover, but 
continued to fall alarmingly, 

SECTION V—CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE 1921—1931. 

21, The decade opened on a disturbed Frontier. The border tribes stirred 
into active unrest by the 3rd Afghan War of 1919 had hardly emerged from 
the shattering experience of frontier warfare under modern conditions, and large 
hostile elements among them, particularly in Waziristan, were a serious menace 
to the peace of the settled districts. But, paradoxical as it may seem, this 

R eriod of disorder brought with it a distinct, though fleeting, prosperity to the 
forth-West Frontier Province. Although the inhabitants of the border districts 
are the first to suffer from any widespread tribal lawlessness, they have much 
to gain from the military operations which Frontier unrest calls into being. At 
such times, when a variety of military necessities arise, contractors reap a rich 
harvest and the unskilled labourer finds ready employment and a high wage. 
To the Ppthan of fighting age. times of unrest call up memories of a princely 
pay earned in princely idleness, guarding with a government rifle and the prestige 
of his race some lonely spot on a winding frontier road. At such times, too, 
Police, Frontier Constabulary, Scouts and Militias open their ranks to a flood 
of Pathan recruits seeking adventure and honourable employment in the service, 
which family tradition has taught them to covet from their boyhood. 

In the midst of this somewhat artificial prosperity the agriculturist was 
facing difficult times. The drought which had proved such a severe setback 
to agriculture during the year 1920-21 continued far into the following year, and 
produced a damaging effect on the first autumn crop of the decade. But 
thereafter climatic conditions made a rapid change for the better and for the 
next two years the Province enjoyed a succession of excellent harvests 

In the meanwhile ti e situation on the Frontier was rapidly improving. In 
February 1922, the ratification of the peace treaty with Afghanistan was received 
with relief by the great majority of the clans, and by the end of that year good 
progress had been 'made with all tribes, except the M ah suds and Wazlrs, 
in the process of reconciliation and In the restoration of the old relations of 
confidence and friendship which existed before the Great War, In this year 
too the construction of the Khyber Railway, which had been started in 1921, 
was continued without serious opposition from the tribesmen in that area. In 
Waziristan pacification proceeded slowly but surelj. In 1922 some sections 
of the Lribe still remained aloof, if not openly hostile. Early in 1923, as part 
of the new *' forward ’* policy, Razmak was occupied by troops, and a vast 
programme of road construction began. Since then V'aziristati has never 
■< looked back", No sooner had the roads been constructed than their 
civilising influence on the backward population of a hitherto inaccessible tract 
became rapidly apparent. During the remainder of the decade, the area of 
effective control was gradually extended into the heart of this inhospitable and 
mountainous country, and maintained by the construction of posts at strategic 
points garrisoned with troops and Scouts, and by the recruitment from among 

the tribesmen themselves of a large force of Khassadars or tribal police who 
co-operated with keenness and loyalty tn the arduous task of road protection. 

If the Mahsud and Waztr tribesmen had much to gain from the new policy in 
Waziristan, the harassed inhabitants of the neighbouring districts of Rannu and 
Dora Ismail Khan had immeasurably more. By the end of the year 1923 these 
two districts had passed from four years of continuous exposure to the savage 
depredations of trans-border raiders, into a long and hitherto unbroken period of 
security and peace. 

While the danger from external aggression was thus happily averted, 
other influences were at work among the people of the border districts, which 
were destined to give rise to a serious political upheaval at the end of the decade, 
The report of the Frontier Enquirv Committee of 1922 disclosed a sharp division 

of opinion among Hindus and Muslims in regard to the future progress of the 

Province towards constitutional government, which produced a tragic sequel 
in the communal riots of Scpttmber * 9^4 ^ Kohat, In the next^ vear a 
movement advocating the in-mediate extension of reforms to the Province was 

adopted will out a 'd'vis'on in the Legislative Assembly. The year 1927 was 

marked bv a further outburst of communal feeling, for w hich the agitation over 

the '* Rang;la Rascal Case ” and the realization by the Muslim of his economic 
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dependence on the Hindu, were largely res pons'ble. Communal tension, 
however, soon disappeared in t he general agitation over the reforms which was 
roused into activity again by the arrival of the Simon Commission in 1928. 

When the members of the Commission reached Peshawar in the autumn 
of 1928, tbev found excel “ent relations existing between Government and the 
tribes, especially in Wazirstaa But the Commission's visit was hardly over, 
when the outbreak of Civil War in Afghanistan once more cast a gloom 
over the Frontier. The flight of ex- King Amanullah, the brief reign of 
Baeha-i-Saqao and the fortunes of the then Sardar Nadir Khan in his fight 
for the Afghan throne were followed both in the settled districts and in tribal 
territory with the closest interest; but, as both the tribesmen and the peop'e 
of the border districts loyally identified themselves with Government's policy of 
non-intervention in Afghan affairs, these remarkable events passed without any 
serious effect on the general tranquillity of the border. Towards the end of the 
year 1929. however? the border districts became once more the scene of unusual 
internal activity. Froniier extremists, in open alliance with the Indian National 
Congress, began to preach a doctrine of revo!ut : on and independence, coupled 
with adherence to the Congress campaign of Civil Disobed ence. I bis agitation 
came to a head in the serious riots in Peshawar City in April 1930, which were 
followed by further revolutionary outbreaks rill over the Province. Repercussions 
among trie rtans border tribes* of the unrest in the border dstricts was only to be 
expected- Though these were in some instances of a violent nature particularly 
in the case of the Afridis who, on two occasions during <he following summer 
invaded the Peshawar District with armed lashkars — they were fortunately 
short-lived. Bv the autumn of 19-0 the situation had been effectively restored, 
and the Census was taken on the 26th February 1931 under generally normal 
conditions, except that a number of the leading agitators were still in jail, and 
the blockade of the Afrdi tribe which had been ina'ntained throughout the 
winter had not vet been lifted. 

From the point of view of public health, the first half of the decade left 
much to be desired. A heavy mortality from cholera and malaria in 1921 
reflee'ed a low vitality — a probable legacy from the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
To the same cause we must attribute the continued fall in the birth-rate to its 
lowest ebb in 1922. With healthier conditions in 1922 and 1923 the birth-rate 
started to recover rapidly but its complete recovery was impeded by ill-health in 
1924, and 1925, though a healthy year, still saw no further recovery. But the 
second half of the decade with five years of uninterrupted good health restored 
to the people their normal vitality, and the complete recovery of the birth-rate 
in 1928 was a welcome sign that the Province was free at last from the baneful 
effects of the influenza epidemic. 

Agricultural conditions, which had been encouraging up to the end of 1923, 
took an unfavourable turn in 1924, and for two years there was a run of rather 
poor harvests. 1926 brought some improvement, but the autumn crop of that year 
was severely damaged by wind and rain in August. In 1927, though the wheat 
crop was good, the general outturn was below the average, and in 1928 serious 
damage to the wheat crop from acute atrophic shrivelling spoiled an otherwise 
favourable year. Throughout the agricultural year 1928-29 the rainfall was 
inadequate, and the total area harvested was 5 per cent, below the normal for 
the decade. The autumn and spring crops in the year 1929-30 were both good 
and marked a considerable improvement as compared with the preceding three 
years. But by this time the fall in the general level of prices of food grams had 
become the outstanding feature of the agricultural situation, money was scarce 
owing to a movement to hold up stocks in the hope of a recovery of the market, 
and the deepening of the world depress : on, accompanied by an inadequate 
rainfall led to a large decrease in the areas sown both for the autumn crop 
of 1930 and for the spring crop of 193*. The combined outturn of these 
two crops was considerably smaller than that for any other agricultural year 
in the decade. The decade 1921—1931 thus closed under the shadow of an 
universal trade depression and a catastrophic fall in prices, and the outlook 
foe the agriculturist was a gloomy one indeed, 

22, Over the whole decade, the number of births registered in the five 
districts of the Province amounted to 603,870 as compared with 668,8*0 during 
the previous decade; and the number of deaths registered was 508,261 as 
compared with 618,451 in the previous decade 1911—1920, The natural increase 
(*'. e. excess of tota births over total deaths registered) was thus 95,609 as 
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against 50,429 in the decade 1911 — T 92o. 

The Provincial birth and death rates for each year of the decade are given 
——1 in the margin with diagrams 

illustrating vital statistics and the 
natural increase in population. 
These diagrams should be also 
studied in conjunction with the 
description of public health 
during the last decade in para¬ 
graph 24 below. 

As compared with other 
provinces in India, . both the 
Wh and death rates in the 
North-West Frontier Province 
are low, particularly the death- 
rate. In 1922 the birth-rate 
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actually the lowest m !"<&*, anOor the first four years of the decade it 
actually except f or Coorg. But the North-West! Frontier Province 

then started to recover, and in 1928 it was higher than Coorg, Burma, 
and Assam The death-rate for the North West Frontier Province was 
IndSTn >9 a8 and was (he lowest, except for Burma ,0 t 9 aa, , 9 s 5l 
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The table in the margin shows how the natural increase during the last 
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decade is distributed among the- 
sexes. From this table the 
small number of female births 
and deaths registered (particu¬ 
larly births) as compared with 
the male is at once obvious. 
This well-known feature of the 
vital statistics of the North-West 
Frontier Province has been 
___ noticed in previous Census- 
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Hazara District (cis-Indus), 
female births and deaths are 
much more freely recorded. 
Moreover, in the Peshawar 
District, the natural increase of 
females during the whole decade 
was only 482 as compared with 
12,566 in the Hazara District, 
while the actual increase of 

. the ,. Ce " S “ S| TV'.. 6 "- Unfortwl^figurer^^e 

balance of migration ,n each district are not available at the present Census 
but it seems certain that the large difference between the nafurai and the actuai 
increase in females in the Peshaivar District cannot be attributed entire!,-to 
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decade. Of the total number of deaths recorded, So’2 per cent, were due to 
malarial fever, 3 3 per cent, to plague, 10 per cent, to cholera, 0 7 per cent, to 
small-pox and 14’8 per cent, to other causes. Interest will be added to the 
following brief account of the health conditions of the decade if constant reference 
is made to the diagrams relating to vital statistics given in paragraph 22 above* 

1921 opened the decade with its most unhealthy year. Malarial fever and 

cholera, which were prevalent in epidemic form, contributed 14 9 and 2 0 

respectively to a total death-rate of 312, the highest recorded (apart from the 

influenza epidemic of 1918) since 1908. Cholera was responsible for many 

more deaths during this one year than during the whole of the rest of the decade. 
The prevalence of disease was probably due to a severe drought which lasted from 
the spring of 11:20 to the autumn of 1921, reducing the agricultural population 
to a state bordering on famine ; the Province was suffering also from a low 
Vitality since the devastating epidemic of influenza in 1918. To the same causes 
may be attributed the low birth-rate of 27 o. The year ended with a loss of 
4 per mills in population, resulting from the excess of the death-rate over the birth 
rate. 

1^22 is described as an exceptionally healthy year, though the birth-rate 
fell to 23 4, the lowest recorded in the Province since 1893 It is difficult to 
attribute this low birth-rate to any exact cause beyond ill-health in the preceding 
year which accentuated the already reduced vitality of the population. Bumper 
harvests and freedom from disease"in epidemic form produced a low death-rate, 
21*0 the lowest for many years. 

1923 proved to be another healthy year, during which the Province was 
entirely free from all epidemic diseases except plague, which only contributed 
17 to "a total death-rate of 23 6. In response to the cumulative effect of two 
healthy years, the birth-rate rose to 274 but, in spite of favourable agricultural 
conditions, hopes of rapid recovery in the fertility of the people were disappointed 
by ill-health again in. 

1924. when plague—a legacy from the previous year—and malarial fever were 
prevalent in epidemic form, in spite of a moderate rainfall, an unusually high 
mortality from respiratory diseases was another feature of the year. The death- 
rate rose to 307, malarial fever and plague contributing 211 and 5 3 respectively. 
In sympathy with these unhealthy conditions, the birth-rate dropped, slightly, to 
26 8. The result at the end of the year was a loss in population of 3 9 per mills 
almost equal to the loss in 1921. 

1925 marks the return of exceptionally healthy conditions. The total death- 
rate was only 19 0, the lowest i ecorded since 1901. The birth -rate, still affected by 
the ill-health of 1914, remained Sow at 26 b. The plague epidemic of the previous 
year almost entirely disappeared, and the mortality from malarial fevers was 
unusually low. 

1926 was again healthy on the whole. Cholera made no appearance at 
all but malaria, small pox and plague were slightly more prevalent than in the 
preceding year The death-rate was 21 6, while the rise in the birth-rate to 
29 9 showed that the Province was at last recovering its normal fertility after 
the prejudicial effect of the influenza epidemic of 1918. 

1927, the third healthy year in succession, saw the end of the plague 
epidemic the Province being entirely free from this disease for the remainder of 
the cecade. Cholera was responsible'for only two deaths, and small-pox, an 
endemic disease in this Province, took much .ess than its usual toll. The death- 
rate was 219, while the birth-rate, Still on the road to complete recovery, was 

2 90. 

1928 was unquestionably the healthiest year in the whole decade, the 
Province being entirely free from both cholera and plague for the first time on 
record. The^death-rate 191 was the lowest recorded since 1901 and the birth- 
rate 32 3—now completely recovered—the highest since 1916. These remark¬ 
ably healthy conditions coincided with a small, but not an excessively small, 
rainfall. 

1929 was yet another healthy year in respect of all diseases except malarial 
fevers. Heavy rains and floods m the Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan Districts 
in the autumn produced conditions favourable to malaria which accounted for 80 
per cent, of the total deaths. The death-rate rose to 23 9, the third .highest 
during the decade, and the birth-rate dropped slightly to 30,6. 
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The health of the Province in i 930 is described as generally good, though 
cholera made its appearance again in slight epidemic form for the first time 
since 1921. The mortality from all other diseases was considerably less than 
that of the previous year. Both the death-rate and the birth-rate, 21 , and 25 4- 
respectively must be regarded with considerable suspicion. During the summer 
months political disturbances all over the Province interfered so seriously with the 
ordinary course of town and rural !ife + that in certain areas the administration 
was brought almost entire!v to a standstill and some months elapsed before the 
situation was completely restored. Under these circumstances it is more than 
probable that a large number of births and deaths failed to get recorded 

To sum up, the decade may be described as an unusually healthy one. The 
number of deaths recorded was the lowest for any single decade since 1^91. The 

recovery of the birth rate after the tei rible epidemic of influenaa in 19 |S was 
retarded by what in comparison with the rest of the decade must be^ consdtrid 
as ill-health in 1921 and 1924 ; but remarkably healthy conditions during the last 
6 years of the decade restored the normal vitality of the people and enabled 
the" 7 birth-rate to eflect a complete recovery. The decade closed under condi¬ 
tions contrasting very favourably with those under which it opened. 
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As fevers accounted for 8o*a per cent, of the deaths recorded during the 

decade, the marginal statement compar¬ 
ing the mortality from fevers with canal 
irrigation in each district will be of some 
interest. In this statement the first 
column of figures shows the number of 
deaths from fevers per Ttiillc of the rural 
population during the decade 1921 —1930, 
and the second column shows the number 
of acres irrigated from Government and 
private canals in every square mile in 
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the representative year 1929-30, The statement shows at a glance that there is 
no obvious connection between canal irrigation and fever. Peshawar, with its 
extensive canal system, by far the most highly irrigated district in the Province, 
emovs a lower mortality from fevers than any other district. Again, in Kohat 
District where facilities for canal irrigation are almost non-existent, the mor¬ 
tality from fevers is higher than that of any other district. The conclusion is that 
the extension of canal irrigation has not materially affected the problem of the 
high mortality from fevers either one way or the other, as this problem exists in 
its’most acute form in tracts which are not highly irrigated. 

25 As we have already noted, deaths occurred from plague in every year of 

_„_ the decade up to 1927, after which year 

the disease disappeared entirely from 
the North-West Frontier Province, until 
the end of the decade. The number of 
deaths in each year up to the year 1927 
are given in the margin. From these it 
*wi!1 be observed that the epidemic 
reached its peak in the year 1924, when 
as many as 11,463 persons died of 
_ plague alone. The large majority of 

these deaths (actuallv 10,995-° f which 4 - 4*7 w « Te ma1es b < 5 & females) 
occurred in the Peshawar District, representing rft per cent, of the total population 
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In view of the Importance and dead- 
lincss of this disease, a further analysis 
of the figures for deaths from plague in 
the Peshawar District in the year 1924, 
as given in the margin, w T ill, it is thought, 
be of some interest. These figures shew 
that females are generally more subject 
to the disease than males, but that the 
disease is less fatal to both sexes in early 
youth and old age than in the interven¬ 
ing ages. 
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27. A general ilea of the relative 
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The inauspicious circumstances under the decade opened will be strikingly 
apparent when these figures are compared with similar figures for the year 

]q 20 _1921. the last year of the previous decade, which was an exceptionally bad 

one* For the kharif crop of that year, the area sown amounted to only 87 per 
cent, of the average sown area for the decade 1921—1931 ; of this area sown as 
much as 34 per cent, failed. The area sown for the Rabi crop amounted to only 
71 per cent, of the average sown area for the decade 1921—1931 and of this sown 
area as much as 49 per cent, failed. Finally the total matured area for both 
crops of the agricultural year 1920—21 was only 53 per cent, of the average 
matured area for the decade 1921—31. These disastrous conditions which have 
been described more fully in paragraph 16 above, were due to the fact that, from 
the spring of 1902, the Province was in the grip of a severe drought which 
lasted long enough to cause a very heavy failure in the autumn crop of 1921* 

But a rapid improvement in the weather permitted extensive sowings for the 
spring crop of 1922, and the continuance of favourable conditions resulted in 
bumper spring harvest, which, more than counteracting the failure of the Kharif 
crop, produced a total of the matured crop for the year 8 per cent, above 
average. 

Conditions during the next year were still better. The rainfall was well 
distributed and favourable both for the autumn harvest oE 1922 and for the spring 
harvest of 1923, with the result that both crops were exceptionally good, and the 
total matured crop was by far the best in the whole decade. 

But these abnormal conditions could not be expected to last. The autumn 
harvest of 1923 suffered from a lack of rain in September, and for the same 
reason there was a considerable drop in the area sown with wheat and barley for 
the spring crop in 1924. The yield of these crops was consequently a poor 
one. 

Sowing operations for the autumn crop of 1924 were adversely affected by 
a lack of rain, but owing to good r^in in September the area that failed to yield 
crops was less than that of the previous Kharif, Poor rain and abnormal cold 
weather were responsible for a large failure in the spring crop of 1925. and the 
total cropped area of both harvests was five per cent, below the normal for the 

decade. 

In 1925-26, conditions began to improve agian. Good rains tri May and 
June led to extensive sowings for the autumn crop of 1925, but owing to scanty 
rain in September a large proportion of the sown area failed to yield crops. 
Favourable conditions again during the winter led to an excellent spring harvest 
in 1926, and the total matured crop for the year was 6 per cent, above the 
average. 

Conditions were unfavourable to sowings for the autumn crop of 1926, with 
the result thatthesown area was exceptionally small; but well distributed rains 
in September improved the situation everywhere, except in the Peshawar District 
where the valuable maize crop was wrecked by wind and rain in August. Very 
scanty rain fell during the winter; sowings for the spring crop were consequently 
much restricted, and'the continued lack of ram, together with an unfortunate 
olaeue of locusts were responsible for a large amount of failure, especially in the 
Peshawar and Hazara Districts. The outturn tor the year was 10 per cent, below 
the normal for the decade, though the wheat crop was a good one. 

1027-23 saw a slight improvement. Conditions were favourable autumn 
sowings and the sown area was almost normal for the decade. In spite of 
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tf20-3O. 


1930*31. 


inadequate rain in August and September the outturn was generally satisfactory. 
The season was favourable for the Rabi sowings, and the spring crop would have 
been a good one, but for a serious failure of the w heat crop, due to acute atrophic 
shrivelling 

The summer of J928 was unfavourable for aulunui sowings, and inadequate 
rain in August and September caused a certain amount of failure. Climatic 
conditions during the winter were generally favourable for Rabi sowings, but the 
area failing to yield crops was large, ow ing to a scanty rainfall in March. The 
total outturn was 5 per cent, below the average for the decade. 

Copious and well distributed rains in July 1929 led to extensive sowings for 
the autumn crop, which, in spite of heavy rains and serious floods in August, 
yielded a good harvest, particularly in the Peshawar District, Late winter rains 
produced a fair Rabi harvest and the total of the matured crop for the year was 
5 per cent above the normal for the decade. 

But th's improvement was destined to be shortlived. As the world trade 
depression deepened, the outlook for the farmer became more and more 
unfavourable. The autumn harvest of 1930 was only a little below the average, 
but the spring harvest of 1931 was an exceedingly poor one. Rabi sowings were 
restricted both by insufficient rain and by a catastrophic fall in prices, and inade¬ 
quate spring rains caused a large amount of failure. The matured area for the 
whole year was as much as 12 per cent, below the average for the decade, which 
thus closed amid a general gloom. 

With the object of supplementing the above short description of the seasons, 
diagrams are given below illustrating the sown areas and produce of the principal 
crops in the five districts of the North-West Frontier Province during the decade. 
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No.7. 


SOWN AREAS IN ACRES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL CROPS IN SETTLED 
DISTRICTS OF THE N.V.F. PROVINCE 
DURING THE DECADE 1921-1931. 


TOTAL PRODUCE IN TONS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL CROPS IN SETTLED 
DISTRICTS OF THE N.W,F. PROVINCE 
IN THE DECADE 1921-1931. 
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CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE 19:1 — 1931 


The relative importance of the crops shown in these diagrams can be readily 

understood from a 
glance at the mar¬ 
ginal table which 
gives the average 
sown area, and 
produce in tons 
of each crop 
during the decade. 
The third column 
of figures is inse¬ 
rted merely as a 
guide to the 
comparative value 
o f the tctal pro¬ 
duce of each crop, 
the values being 
calculated from 
the average of the 
annua! harvest 
prices at Peshawar 
and Dera Ismail 

Khan during the decade 1921 —1931. The 10 crops shown represent 90 percent, 
of the total average area sown during the decade, and it is upo 1 them that the 
agricultural welfare of the Province principally depends. The autumn crop is a 
particularly important one in the Peshawar District, but taking all districts together 
both harvests are almost equally valuable. The value of the combined produce 
of the wheat and maize crops is equal to about two-thirds of the value of the total 
produce of all crops. 
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m 28. The heights to which prices soared towards the end of the decade and 

191 1 -—192 j led to the conviction in some quarters that much of the phenomenal wsses ‘ 
rise would be permanent and that there was verv little likelihood of an early return 
to pre-war levels. But that theory has been belied by an equally phenomenal fail 
during the last decade, as illustrated in the diagram below. 
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The prices shown in this diagram are those obtaining in Peshawar* the 
principal market of the Province, and are qu te distinct from the prices realised by 
the agriculturist at harvest time* which are generally lower than market pnees. 
Prices remained high in 1922 in spite of the bumper spring harvest of that year, 
as the Province hao not yet recovered from the seven: and prolonged drought of 
1920-21, But more bumper harvests in 1923 combined with the general re-action 
after the Afghan War, brought prices down with a run. The two subsequent 
rises in 1926 and 1929 were due to poor harvests in 1926 17 and the failure of 
the Rabi crop in 1928, The final and unprecedented fall in 1931 reflects the world 
trade dep'esson. 

A regular wage Census is held in the five settled districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province every five years, I he figures in the statement below have 
been taken from the last three censuses. 
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That wages as a general rule follow price* with a lag of several months is 
evident from the fact that wages were still high in 1923, though prices had fallen. 
While wages in rural areas had by 1928 returned to the level obtaining in 1937, 
wages in urban areas show a continuous rise during both quinquennial periods from 
[Q,-_jg 3 8 p the only exception being cotton weavers, the fall in whose wages 
is almost certainly due to the growing popularity of foreign-made cloth during 
this period. The continued rise in the wages ot other urban labour can be 
attributed firstly to a higher standard of living among the general population since 
the Great War. which increased the demand for town comforts and town-made 
froods ■ and secondly to the large increase in Government expenditure on buildings 
and roads particularly in Waziristan since the 3rd Afghan War, which attracted 
a large amount of skilled labour from the Punjab. These factors operated to 
delav the return of urban wages to their normal level in relation to prices. The 
continued fall in prices since 1928, has no doubt effected a considerable reduction 
in the wiges of urban labour, The comparatively low wages of unskilled rural 
labourers**and ploughmen are due to the fact that they are usually accompanied 
by some payment m kind. The wages expressed in maunds of wheat have been 
calculated on the price of wheat at Rs. a-3-0 per maund in 1917, Rs. 4-3-5 in 
1933, and Rs. 4-10-9 in 19*8. 

Exit ml on or 29 Statistics relating to areas under cultivation are subject, in most parts of 

cultivation. Northern India, to fluctuation from year to year, accord ng to the varying 
capacity of the rainfall to make unirrigated areas available for cultivation. The 
extent to which the North-West Frontier Province is liable to these fluctuations 
may be judged by the fact that 65 percent, of the total area sown during the 
last decade was imimgated and only 35 per cent, irrigated. 
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The actual 
fluctua t i 0 n 5 
during the last 
decade, as 
con t r a s t e d 
with the single 
years *901, 
1911 and 
1921 are 
shown in the 
margin. 


An examination of these figures shows firstly that, as long ago as 1901, 
when the North-West Frontier Province was separated from the Punjab, cultiva¬ 
tion had already been extended almost to its limit, and that no further material 
extension is discernible among the fluctuations since that year; secondly that 
there is a fairly progressive increase in the area irrigated from all sources at the 
expense of the unirrlgated area ; and thirdly that white the area irrigated by state 
canals rapidly increased, the area irrigated by other means has, except for 
seasonal variations, remained almost stationary since 1901. Thus progress 
during the last thirty years is to be measured not by an extension of the area 
under cultivation, but by an extension ef the area under an assured cultivation. 
The two-fold object of canal irrigation is to carry available water to available 
wastes and to render cultivable land Independent of the vagaries of the rainfall. 
Our figures show that, if no further progress towards attainment of the first object 
has been possib'e, much has been done during the last decade towards fulfilment 
of the second. The area irrigated by state canals has increased by 17 per 

cent, since 1921 and by 
74 per cent, since >911. 
From the marginal 
statement it will be 
observer that, out of 
the four state canals 
in the Province, two, the 
Lower Swat Canal and 
the Kabul River Canals, 
have reached the limit 
of the cultivable area 
commanded by them, 
but that there is still 
room for extension of 
the area irrigated by 
the remaining two, the 
Upper Swat and Pahar- 
importance have been under- 
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pur Canals. No new irrigation schemes of any _ __ 

taken during the last decade, though some have been under consideration affect 
jng the Dera Ismail Khan District. From Subsidiary Table 1 at the end of this 
chapter it will be observed that a considerable cultivable area has not yet been 
brought under cultivation, and that a large portion of the total cultivated area is 
still unirrigated. From this it would seem that there is still room for further 
development of irrigation facilities ; but the physical obstacles to be overcome 
are immense, and with prices of agricultural produce at their present level, it is 
unlikely that any scheme can be devised in the near future capable of benefiting 
a substantial area of culturable land, and of bringing in a return sufficient to cover 
the interest on the capital outlay. For these reasons, we cannot look with 
confidence to agriculture to provide any economic justification/ tor a further 
increase of population in the North-West Frontier Province. 
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30* If the decade has been an anx : ous and uncerta n one from the point of 
view of agriculture, it would be wrong to dismiss it as possessing no redeeming 
features, Apart from a disastrous opening, the first five years saw an average 
of fair harvests together with the return of settled conditions on the Frontier, 
which should, in spite of the fall in prices, have enabled the agricultural 
community to consolidate the advantages accruing from abnormally high price 
levels during the Great W ar. The unfavourable conditions in the second half 
of the decade and the catastrophic fall in prices at the end cannot, we consider, 

altogether account lor the steady 
deterioration since the beginning 
Cultivated are» ui^er mortp^e, ndeeme d **d *oia 0 f the decade in the economic 


position of the farmer apparent 
from the figures in the margin. 
Extravagance and improvidence, 
two weak points in the Pathan 
character, are accentuated in 
times of ease and affluence, and 
it is to unwise expenditure during 
the first half of the decade, as 
well as to natural causes and 
world depression in the second 
half, that we must attribute the 
apparent decline in the agricul¬ 
tural prosperity of the N'orth- 
West Frontier Province during 
the last 10 years. As the state¬ 
ment in this paragraph shows, 
the proportion of cultivated land under mortgage has steadily increased year by 
year, and, but for the first year, more land has been mortgaged than redeemed 
in every year of the decade. The abnormal increase in sales in the year J934 
is largely due to many hitherto unrecorded transactions having been brought to 
light during settlement operations in the Peshawar District It is interesting to 
note that trie general decline in economic prosperity is reflected in a corres¬ 
ponding fall in the price of land. 
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<51. The decade has seen the foundations of the co-operative credit move¬ 
ments the North West Frontier Province well and truly laid. Altera false start in 
the year 192a, further efforts were postponed until 1925, when the Registrar 
of the Punjab (also Regis'rar for the North-West Frontier Province) deputed 
an inspector to commence work in the Haripur Tahsil of the Hazara District, 
Activities were confined almost entirely to this district until 1929, when the scope 
of the movement was extended to the trans- Indus Districts, These apparently 
slow beginnings were inspired by a wise restraint. Experience had shown the 
difficulties that had to be overcome in instilling into the Pathan mind the true 
spirit of co-operation, without which the movement could not hope for success. 
Again, early efforts to reform useless and extravagant customs retarding the 
economic progress of the people met with a stubborn resistance, which gave 
warning of the danger of a too hurried advance. But as the success achieved 
by the movement in the Punjab became generally known in the North-West 
Frontier Province, public interest both in Hazara and in the trans-Indus districts 
gradually increased until the only obstacle to rapid progress at the end of the 
decade was the lack of a trained staff to start educative propaganda in the more 
backward rural areas and to ensure that new societies were opened on sound 
lines and their working properly inspected. 


The statement below illustrates in a striking manner t he progress made by the 
movement during the first five years of its life In the North-West Frontier Province, 
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In April 1925 the only society in the Province was that of a cavalry regi¬ 
ment in Risalpur, which was transferred soon afterwards to Baluchistan. A thrift 
society was registered in August and the first credit society in December 1925. 
The Hazara Central Bank, still the only Central Bank in the Province, was 
registered in March 1926. Up to the end of the decade, local bodies remained 
the chief source of deposits and the Bank had not been successful in attracting 
money from the general public, among whom many important depositors are 
found in the Punjab, Though, for this reason, deposits were not what they 
should be, recoveries were good in comparison with the Punjab. At the end of 
192S there were 60 societies and 2,23® members in the Province, mostly in the 
Hazara District, where the movement was still centralised. But the next year 
witnessed an all-round expansion. In the spring of 1929, a whole-time Assistant 
Registrar was appointed for the North-West Frontier Province, and the movement 
was definitely extended to the Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan Districts, 41 new 
societies sprang up in this year, and the membership was increased to 3,933, 
In the following year 1930, progress continued in spite of the prevail ug political 
unrest and the decade closed with 166 societies, 5,823 members and a working 
capital of nearly 9 lakhs. 


32. The North-West Frontier Province suffers from an almost complete lack 
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Khan District. The marginal statement gives the situation during the last ten 


years m summary form, 

33. Statistics showing the irans-frontier trade of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince during the decade 1921—1931 do not unfortunately, ex : st. The two statements 
below, obtained from the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 
India, give some admittedly incomplete statistics up to the year 1925, Similar 
statistics for subsequent years are not available owing to the discontinuance of the 
old system of land frontier trade registration, and the introduction, with effect from 
the 1st April 1925, of a new system, under which registration is limited to selected 
commodities only at selected railway stations, adjacent to land frontier routes. 
Under the new system these railway stations are divided into groups, each group 
comprising the "trade with two or more trans-frontier countries, and the result is 
that statistics for the trans-frontier trade of the North-West Frontier Province are 
now* merged inextricably in those for the land frontier trade of the whole ot India. 
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Statement skomtng main directions 9} trade of Ike North-West frontier Province 
during each of the years to /jr-jy-sy 
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* Exclusive of I he figures r«tlie moniKi July 10*3 to FeSfunfy 1914 for which returns were nut received. 


«1 A regular sun ey of the industrial and economic rescour:es of the North- 
West^Frontier Province was for the first time carried out in 1938, and an interest* 
mg report bv the Industrial investigator, Mr. M. A. Rafee, B Sc., was published 
in 1929. This report not only describes the industries in actual working, but 
also contains an investigation of the economic resources of the Province with a 
view to discoveriog how they can best be exploited. The following quotation from 
the opening paragraph ti Mr. Rafee's introduction to his report well desenbes the 
position which industry occupies in the life of the North-West Frontier Province 
under present conditions ;— 

« Jq bring about a complete transformation in the North-West Frontier 

“ Province_to change its traditions, to alter its atmosphere and to guide anew 

“ the ambitions of its people—would be no light task for any administration to 
h undertake. This Province has always hitherto been regarded more as a military 
<i (ban a settled area. Its name has generally been associated with constant unrest 
« an d with the spirit of turbulence. And indeed the past outlook of the people, their 
" [a C k of productive pursuits, their constant temptations to engage in deeds of 
“ daring which appeal so strongly to their virile instincts—all these have prevent¬ 
ed a settled economic outlook. The people are poor; as they need must be in 
“a territory whose soil is apparently unproductive (n'c). The ignorance in which 
"‘they have long remained as to the manner in which the resources which they 
*< possess Can profitably be utilised, has prevented them from attaining the Same 
u progress as has occuired in other parts of British India." 


That little progress has in fact been 
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made during the last to Years towards 
a “ settled economic outlook " is well 
illustrated by the figures in the margin. 
These figures, however, do not permit 
an exact comparison to be drawn 
between, the two censuses, as the system 
adopted at the present Census for 
classifying earners and dependents 
according to the various occupations is 
different from that adopted at previous 
censuses. It is clear, however, that 
industry and trade still occupy a com¬ 
paratively small place in the working 
life of the Province. 
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toads both in the settled districts and in the trans frontier area since 1921. The 
progress is most marked in the Kohat, Bannu and Dera Is mad Khan Districts 
and in trans-frontier areas where it has been mainly confined to Waziristan. In 
the Peshawar District an important improvement in communications was effected 
by the replacement of ail the boat bridges over the rivers on the Peshawar Shab* 
kadar ana PeshawarCharsad Ja roads by vibro concrete pile bridges at a cost of 
about S| lakhs 

Railway construction during the decade comprised the conversion of 40 
miles of narrow gauge railway from Nowshera to Durgai into broad gauge in 1921 
and the construction of the Khyber Railway (broad gauge) from Jamrud to Landi 
Khan a, a distance of 26 miles, which was opened in 1926. 

Buildings and communications in the North-West Frontier Province suffered 
severely from two unprecedented floods in the River Indus in quick succession on 
the 18th and 28th August 1929. The first flood was due to the bursting of the 
famous Shy ok Dam, and the second to one week’s continuous heavy rain 
extending over the whole of Kashmir The gauge at Attock Bi idge recorded 
the peak of the first flood at 93 .'75 feet, and that of the seeoni at 933 78 feet, 
the normal monsoon level being 89b feet. Abbottabad and Nathia Gali were 
completely cut off from Peshawar by the loss of bridges and the breaching of 
roads and walls, and the raised road from Darya Khan to Dera Ismail Khan with 
all the bridges was completely washed away, The cost of repairing the damage 
done, and of re-opening communications permanently has teen estimated at 
Rs. 14,12,558. 

In the North-West Frontier Province there is no regular traffic on rivers 
which are used mainly for floating down timber from the hill forests beyond the 
Frontier. 


Among a Urge variety of works unconnected with communications may be 

mentioned the construction of the 
following public buildings t —The Civil 
Provincial Lady Reading Hospital, the 
Provincial Normal Training College, the 
Government High School, and the 
Normal School for Women, all at 
Peshawar, and the large new Central Jail 
at Haripur which was not quite completed 
by the end ot the decade. The expendi¬ 
ture incurred throughout the Province on 
roads, buildings and communications, 
other than irrigation and railways, for 
each year of the decade is given in the 
margin. 
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SECTION VI—MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 1921—1931 

36. According to the Census of 1931, the population of the five districts of 
the North- West Frontier Province has increased by 173,736 persons (86, <02 males 
and 87 234 females) during the last 10 years, that is an increment of 77 per 
cent, on the population in 1921. 

The figures in the margin show how the percentage of increase is distributed 

between the sexes 


Percentage of iccrtaK 


and between urban 
and rural areas, 
The urban popula¬ 
tion, though only a 
small portion of the 
total population, is 
yet increasing at a 
much greater rate 
tlian the rural popula¬ 
tion, The number of urban to 1,000 of the rural population has increased from 
j 75 in 1921 to 189 in 1931. Part of this increase is due to the addition of 
Mansehra with a population of 5,780 to the list of towns at the present Census 
and to the corresponding decrease in the rural population. 

The higher rate of increase among females generally may be largelv 
accounted for by the fact that the Census of 1921 followed | closely on the 
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influenza epidemic of itu8» which was considerably more fatal to females 
then males. This loss in females has still not been fully made up. The 
proportion of females to i,ooo males has risen from 831 in 1921 to 843 m 1931,. 
but is still less than the figure for 1911, which was 858. In urban areas 
females have increased very much faster than males ; but the charge in the sex 
proportions in towns is largely due to the decrease of military forces, followers, 
labour corps, etc., stationed in cantonments since 1921. 
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The influenza epidemic of 1918 is 
distinctly reflected in the changes in the 
age-distribution. The largest increase 
occurs in those age groups which, 
13 years ago, were least affected 
by the epidemic while there has been a 
considerable decline in the higher age- 
groups in which the disease was most 
fatal, The low birth-rate consequent 
on the epidemic has produced a 
correspondingly low increase among 
children under to years of age. The 
figures in the margin may be compared 
with those relating to aeaihs from 
influenza given in paragraph 20 
above. 



Variations in the population of districts since 1921 are illustrated in diagram 

No. 9 below. The percentage 
of variai ion during each inter- 
censal period since 1SS * are 
shown In Subsidiary* Table 
111 , From this table it will be 
observed that the two districts 
Kohat and Bannu, which 
possess the highr st percent¬ 
age increases (10' 3 and 9 6 


N.W.F.P. VARIATIONS IN POPULATION 
1921 — 1931 . 


PESHAWAR 


DOT tram 1911 — 1921. 
The causes of this decline 
have been fully set out in 
paragraphs 57 and 58 of 
the North-West Frontier 
Province Census Report 
for 1921, and have been 
briefly referred to in para¬ 
graph t8 above, It is suffi¬ 
cient to recall here that the 
Census of 1921 was taken 
under circumstances which 
were exceptional as regards 
the three southern districts in 
two ways : firstly owing to 
Frontier disturbances and 
secondly owing to the pre¬ 
valence of a severe drought. While disturbances on the Frontier interfered with 
the usual immigration of Powindab tribesmen from Afghanistan, the drought 
drove large sections of the resident population of unirrigated tracts either 
across the border or into other districts in search of food and employment for 
themselves and fodder for their cattle. The Dera Ismail Khan district was 
affected by these abnormal conditions no less than Bannu and Kohat, but in 
Dera Ismail Khan the loss in the resident population was largely made up by the 
presence of an unusual number of troops in connection with the military opera¬ 
tions in Waziristan, and no actual decline in the total population was recorded. 
These peculiar conditions no longer existed in 1931 when the present Census 
was taken, as peace had by then been restored on the Frontier, and the Province 
was not suffering from anv seasonal calamitv. Among other important changes 
during the last decade affecting the population returns In the three southern 
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districts must be mentioned the abolition of the military cantonment at Tank, the 
reduction of almost the whole of the military garrison of Dera Ismail Khan 
Cantonment, and the large expansion of the Royal Air Force Station at KohaL 
The changes in Dera Ismail Khan have seriously undermined the commercial 
prosperity of this important municipal town, which has also been threatened with 
complete inundation oy the Indus River, and has only been saved by the construe* 
tion at great expense of a large protecting embankment and wall. But the 
abnormal conditions prevailing in the south of the Province at the time of the 
Census of 1921 did not apply in the name degree to the Peshawar and Hazara 
Districts, which were further removed from the centre of disturbance, and were 
not appreciably affected by any temporary migration due to the drought. The 
increase in the Hazara District possesses no abnormal features beyond an 
unexpectedly large increase in Feudal Tanawal, due probably to more accurate 
enumeration ; and the only exceptional circumstances affecting the increase in the 
Peshawar District are (i) the transfer from Swat Territory in 1928 of a popula¬ 
tion of 1,020 persons (534 males and 4S6 females) belonging to the Malandri 
tract, not previously censused, and {2) the maintenance of the blockade of the 

Afridl Tribe throughout the winter of 
*93°'3 , i which prevented the usual 
number of Afridl immigrants from enter¬ 
ing the district. The extent to which the 
Peshawar District population suffered in 
the latter respect may be judged from 
the statement in the margin comparing 
the number of trans- frontier 
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immigrants enumerated in that district in 1921 and 1931. 
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increase and decrease distributed between 


38. We will now deal with the 
variation in more detail, noting how 
the population of each tahsil has 
fared during the last 10 years. 
Diagrams Nos. 10 and 11 illustrate 
the variations in cis-Indus and 
trans-Indus tahsils respectively, 
and the accompanying statement 

f ives the actual percentage 
an and rural areas. Further 
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statistics relaring to tahsils will be found in Provincial Tables t, II and HI at 
the end of this volume. 

Onlv two tahsils, Swabi and Tank, show a decrease in population since 
19a i; all the rest show percentage increases varying from 43*9 in Amb State 
(which is not actually, of course, a tahsil) to 0 5 in Hangu. \Ve will now discuss 
the tahsil variations, district by district. 

Taking that district first which shows the largest increase in population since 
1921 r we find that the excess of births over deaths in the Kohat District amounted 
to 16,183. The actual increase was 22,150. It will be recalled that Kohat was 
the district which showed the greatest decline in population at the Census of 
1921. and that this decline was attributed mainly to the temporary emigration of 
a large section of the population owing to the severe drought then prevailing, 
it must be assumed therefore that a large proportion of the increase recorded at 
the present Census is due to the return of these temporary emigrants, as soon 
as climatic conditions improved. This is specially true of the Teri Tahsil where 
the increase of 117 per cent, exactly sets off the decrease of 117 per cent, 
recorded in 1921. In the Kohat Tahsil, however, the urban population has 
contributed proportionately more than the rural population to the total increase 
of 14‘4 per cent This is due to the large expansion of the Royal Air Force 
Station in Kohat Cantonment during the last to years. In the Hangu Tahsil 
the population has remained almost stationary during the last 20 years. In 
this connection the Deputy Commissioner has stressed the unhealthiness of the 
Miranzai Valley, but k may be recalled from paragraph 15 above that the density 
of the rural population per"square mile of cultivated area in this tahsil is almost 
the largest in the whole Province. From this it would appear that the population 
of this tahsil has actually reached the limit of its expansion, 

The population of the Bannu District has advanced by 23.567 persons or 13 6 
per cent as compared with the population in 1921, the excess of births over 
deaths being 13.639 persons. The increase is largest in the Bannu Tahsil, w here 
the urban population has increased by as much as 37^2 per cent. This increase 
must be mainly due to the occupation of Waziristan, which has advanced the 
strategic and commercial importance of Bannu Cantonment and civil town very 
considerably during the last ten years. The increase in the rural population of 
the Bannu Tahsil is attributed bv the Deputy Commissioner, in part at any rate, 
to a temporary migration from the Marwat Tahsil, where, as at the Census of 
1921, the lack of rain was again causing acute economic distress. The figures 
for migration between districts shown in Subsidiary Table III of Chapter III 
indicate that as many as 5.000 persons born in the Bannu District were enumer¬ 
ated in the Dera Ismail Khan District and it is probable that, at the time of 
the present Census, there was a simultaneous migration from the Marwat Tahsil 
both into the Bannu Tahsil and also into Dera bmail Khan District. It is not 
surprising therefore to find that the increase in the population of the Marwat 
Tahsil is comparatively small. 

The excess of births over deaths in the Hazara District was 29,674 and the 
actual increase 47,768 or 7 7 per cent, as compared with the population in 1921. 
The urban population of the district has been increased by the addition of 
Mansehra {formerly a rural area) to the list of towns, the result being a corres¬ 
ponding loss to the rural population of the Mansehra Tahsil, The urban popula¬ 
tions o? Abbottabad and Haripur show substantial increases, that in Haripur 
being to some extent due to the construction of a large new Central Jail, which 
was nearing completion at the rime of the present Census, The large increases 
in Amb and Phulra States (Feudal Tanawal, which, in accordance with past 
practice, we have anomalously treated as a tahsil in the Hazara District) are 
explained by the Deputy Commissioner as due to better enumeration, and no 
alternative explanation is forthcoming. The rural population is advancing more 
rapidly in the Abbottabad Tahsil than in either of the other two tahsils, Mansehra 
and Haripur, probably owing to the large and flourishing cantonments at 
Abbottabad and Kakul, which encourage the intensive cultivation of the land in 
its vicinity and the growth of a population in the neighbouring villages almost 
entirely dependent on domestic service, 

The percentage increase in population In the Peshawar District since 1921 
is 7 4, the actual number of persons having advanced by 66,954. 'The total 
number of births registered exceeded the total number of deaths registered by 
19748, of which only 482 were females. As we have already remarked in 
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paragraph 23 above, these figures throw sonic considerable doubt on the accuracy 
of tho registration of births and deaths in the Peshawar District. Of the five 
tahsifs in this district. Mardan, with a percentage increase of 15*7 is growing the 
most rapidly, and indeed more rapidly than any other tahsil in the Province. 
Its growth may be attributed entirely to trade, the large majority of which is in 
foreign cloth. ' Mardan Municipality is an important trade centre for the Dir, 
Swat and Chitral Agency across the border, and for the thickly populated rural 
areas in the Charsadda, Nowshcra and Swab; Tabsi 5 I he town was raised to 
the status of a municipality just before the Census was taken, and the increase 
of 140 4 per cent, in its population is mainly due to the extension of the urban 
urea and to the inclusion of the large village of Hoti w thin municipal limits. 
The population of the Mardan Cantonment shows a slight decrease, due to the 
temporary absence of troops in Charsadda at the time of. the Census. The 
increase in the rural population apart from natural growth is attributed by the 
Deputy Commissioner to the opening of minor trade centres at Takht Bhai, 
Hathtan and Parkho, and to the extension of the area under irrigation from the 
Upper Swat Canal, on which large numbers of trans-border Mohmand tribesmen 
have recently settled as tenants. 

In the Peshawar Tahsil most of the increase relates to the urban population 
of Peshawar Municipality and Cantonment where there would have been a still 
larger increase, but for the military blockade of the Afridi Tribe which 
prevented the usual number of immigrants from entering the district. In the 
Nowshera and Charsadda Tahsils the main increase Is among the rural population, 
there being a slight decrease in the cantonment populations of Nowshera and 
Ri sal pur. The urban population of the Charsadda Tahsil has made very small 
progress probably owing to the fact that it is strictly rural In character, this 
tahsil possessing no town in the true sense of the word, T he decrease in the 
population of Tangi, for instance, is due to the fact that a large number of the 
residents have in recent years left their original homes and settled on the lands 
newly irrigated bv the Upper bwat Canal. There was a fall of o 5 P e r cent., in 
the population of the Swabi Tahsil, which is entirely rural. 1 he decrease being 
a small one, it is difficult to attribute it to any particular cause. It may be 
remarked, however, that this tahsil is situated in the easternmost corner of the 
Peshawar District, sandwiched between the River Indus and the Gadun hills, 
without railway communication, and with very poor facilities for marketing its 
agricultural produce. These conditions are obviously not conducive to a healthy 
growth of population. 

The district which show’s the smallest percentage increase s.nce 1921 (51) 
is Dera Ismail Khan. During the decade, 14,365 more births were registered 
than deaths, but the actual population advanced by only 13.297 persons, all of 
which were females. Males actually decreased by 544. This curious result is 
due to the presence of an abnormally large number of troops at the .time of the 
Census of 1921, when the Dera Ismail Khan District formed the base of the 
military operations against the Mahsuds in Waziristan ; it is due also, to^ the 
removal of the military garrisons from the Tank and the Dera Ismail Khan 
Cantonments during the decade. The abnormal conditions in 1921 are also 
reflected in the increases of 22 3 and 167 per cent, in the rural population of the 
Dera Ismail Khan and Kulachi Tahsils respectively. In the Census of that 
year the absence of the Powindah tribesmen from their allotted grazing grounds 
in these tahsils caused a marked decline in the rural population, which the 
increases recorded at the present Census have hardly made up, although in 
February iqv the Powindah immigrants were present again m their customary 
strength! The truth is that there is nothing in the broad and plains of these 
tahsils dependent for cultivation on the vagaries of an uncertain rainfall, to 
encouragf any substantial increase in population. The ex,sling resources are 
indeed barely sufficient to maintain the present population. \\e have already 
indicated most of the factors which accounted for the large decline of 14*2 P*r 

cent, in the population of the Tank Tahsil. The rapid nse ot 2^6 percent. 

recorded in 1021 was occasioned by the presence of a large number ol troops, 
stationed in Tank Cantonment in connection with the \\ azwstan operations. 
The subsequent withdrawal of these troops and the abolition ol I ank Cantonment 
are the natural causes of the decrease at the present Census. 
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N.W.F.P. VARIATIONS IN DENSITY 
1921-1931. 


Variations in relation to density since 1 88 1 will be found in Subsidiary 

Table III. The varia¬ 
tions in individual districts 
during the last decade are 
also illustrated in the 
diagram No. I 2, the most 
striking feature of which is 
the large increase in the 
density of the Peshawar 
and Hazara Districts, In 
the Peshawar District, 
the increase, amounting 
to 2i persons per square 
mile, is mainly due to 
urban growth. The same 
may be Said of the 
increase of 1 5 persons per 
square mile in the Hazara 
District, where the urbart 
areas in Haripur and 
Abhottabad show a sub¬ 
stantial increase in popu¬ 
lation. In the Bannu and 
Kohat Districts where the 
density has increased by 
t 2 and S persons per 
square mile respectively, 
urban areas are again 
largely responsible, but in 
Dera Ismail Khan, th© 
small increase of 4 per¬ 
sons per square mile must be attributed entirely to the rural population, as urban 
areas in Dera Ismail Khan and Tank showed considerable decreases in population 
during the last decade. 

40. The statement in the margin compares the Vital Statistics recorded in 

each d'strict with the actual 
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percentage increase in popu¬ 
lation during the decade. 
The districts are arranged 
tn order according to the 
average birth-rate per milie 
which it will be seen varies 
inversely with the average 
death-rate. If Peshawar is 
the healthiest district in the 
Province it also has the lowest birth-rate, and if Kohat is the unhealthicst 
district, it enjoys the advantage of the highest birth rate. The figures will raise 
doubts as to the accuracy of the registration of births and deaths, at any rate in the 
Peshawar District, which we have previously mentioned in connection with 
inaccurate registration in paragraph 23 above. Further research into the exact 
relation between health and variations in population is beyond the scope of a 
Census, but the above figures might well repay a deeper study. 

41. From Subsidiary Table IV it will be observed that the percentage 
increase in the natural population of the five districts (that is, the population 
which would exist if there had been no migration at all) is 95 as compared with 
the actual percentage increase of 77. That t he balance of migration has become 

less and less in favour of the five 
settled districts during the last 
20 years will be evident from 
the figures in the margin The 
decrease in the number of 
immigrants is not so marked as 
the increase in the number of 
emigrants, which is an indica¬ 
tion that the population of these 
resources Though the proportion of 
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MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 1921—1931 

immigrants to the total population is only 6*4 per cent., these immigrants are an 
important factor in the life of the Province,, and will receive more detailed 
attention in Chapter III of this report. Migration between districts Is limited to 
^mall scale movements of a purely temporary nature, the largest being the 
temporary migration (on account of lack of rain) of about 5,000 persons from 
unirrigated tracts in the Marwat Tahsil of the Bannu District into the Dera 
Ismail Khan District in search of employment and fodder for their cattle. 

42. A slight acquaintance with Census statistics reveals the fact that many 
temporary variations are apt to occur in the course of a single intercensal period, 
which conceal the true growth of population. That the last decade suffers 
peculiarly from this defect will be evident from a comparison of the population 

figures of the present Census with those 
of the Census of 1921, which was taken 
under particularly abnormal conditions. 
To measure the true growth of popula¬ 
tion, therefore, we must widen our 
survey so as to cover several intercensal 
periods, as this will tend to eliminate 
variations which are of a temporary 
nature only. In the statement in the 
margin the percentage increases shown 
against each district since 1891 (the 
first really accurate Census 1 give some 
idea of the true growth of population 
during the last forty years. 

The question now arises as to how far this growth has been impeded by 
what is known as “ a pressure on resources ,l . To examine this problem in detail 
is beyond the scope of a Census Report and we can here only point to indications 
(where they exist) that the growth of population is exceeding the local means 
of production. It should be noted first of all that the North-West Frontier 
Province is in a peculiar position in this respect compared to the rest of India. 
The importance of the “ North-West Frontier " as an Imperial as well as an 
*’ All- India M responsibility has always been recognised as a justification for 
its dependence on more than purely local resources, for the administration of the 
five Frontier districts, for the control of the border tribes, and for the promotion 
of those civilising influences, such as roads and canals, which make an important 
contribution towards the establishment of permanently peaceful conditions. Thus 
the growth of population in the five border districts during the last forty years, 
as illustrated above, has not been achieved with the help of local resources alone. 
The wealth expended in this small corner of India has in fact been out of all 
proportion to the local means of production. It would he unwise, however, to 
assume that outside resources will always he available to provide the means of 
subsistence for an unlimited increase in population. The present wo rid* wide 
financial stringency is a reminder of the perils of uneconomic administration, and, 
furthermore, Uie permanent dependence of one community on another for its 
means of subsistence must have a degrading effect on the moral of the former. 
We may expect therefore that, as the peace of the border becomes more firmly 
established, the sphere of Imperial responsibility will be narrowed down and the 
people of the North-West Frontier Province will be called upon to rely more and 
more on their own resources lor the conduct of their affairs. The development 
of these resources to their utmost limit is thus likely to engage the earnest atten¬ 
tion of future Governments of the Province. 

In the earlier paragraphs of this chapter, we have endeavoured to show that 
agriculture, the main existing source of wealth, has almost reached the limit of 
its expansion and that the last ten years have indeed placed an increasing strain 
on the agriculturist, which will only be intensified by any further world deprecia¬ 
tion of agricultural products. On the other hand, during the last decade, new 
and expensive needs have arisen owing to the spread of education and the 
.awakening of a new political consciousness. The prospect of meeting these 
needs from local resources under existing conditions is gloomy enough, but when 
it is realised that the North-West Frontier Province (like other parts of India 
where birth control is unknown or unpractised) is faced with the certainty, apart 
from unforeseen calamity, of an increase in population during the coming decade 

either equivalent to, or only slightly less than, that which has occurred during 

the last decade, the prospect becomes gloomier still. The people of the five 
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border districts have so much social and political headway to make up that are 
increase in population, unless accompanied by a simultaneous increase in wealth 
and productive efficiency, must be regarded as a positive danger, H there is 
one sure means of avoiding a future of poverty, discontent and destructive 
agitation, it is the development of that settled economic outlook, which is at 
present so foreign to the Pathan temperament, but which is yet so essential to 
alt human progress under modem conditions. 


SECTION VII—HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

43. Two definitions of house have in the past been in use for Census purposes 
one based on the " structural " house, and the other on the “ social ” household. 
The former, which defined the house as the residence of one or more families 
with a separate independent entrance leading out of the common way, was 
abandoned in 9 as being capable of too wide an interpretation. The latter 
based on the social household or commensal family, is the one used at the last 
three censuses. According to this definition, “ house M means the dwelling-place 
of one commensal family with its resident dependents, such as widows and servants. 
At the present Census, the principle contained in this definition was applied as 
far as possible to hotels and serais in towns, where each room or suite of rooms' 
allotted to a different traveller or family was treated as a separate house ; so also 
in the case of large bungalows, each tenement in a row of sen-ants’ quarters was 
treated as a separate house. Thus the Census definition of house adopted since 
1911 affords an important clue to the average size of the family in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 
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In view of the change in the definition of house, the figures in the margin 

(taken from Subsidiary Table VII (show¬ 
ing the number of peisons per house and 
the number of houses per square mile will 
only bear comparison with one another 
from 1911 onwards. The actual numbers 
of occupied houses in districts and tahsits 
Will be found in Imperial Table 1 and 
Provincial Table I. The average number 
of houses to the square mile is about the 
same as for the rest of India, but would 
have been very much lower but for the 
Peshawar and Hazara Districts where there are 73* i and 47 9 houses respectively 
to the square mile. There is no reason to believe that, in a predominantly Muslim 
community, there has been any variation of importance in the average size of 

the family for many years ; 
but it is of interest to note- 
that urban families are 
slightly larger than rural 
families 00 the whole as the 
marginal statement shows. 
This may be due to the 
difficulty of aUo’ting house 
numbers correctly to hotels 
and serais in towns contain¬ 
ing travellers, and also 
possibly to the presence o£ 
a larger proportion of Hindus 
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Subsidiary Table 1 — Density t water-supply and crops 
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Subsidiary Table I*A —Statistics of density and rainfall, irrigated and 

cultivated area for tahsils 
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Subsidiary Table II —Distribution of the population classified according to density 
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Subsidiary Table III — Variation in relation to density since 1881 
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Subsidiary Table IV —Variation in natural population 
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Subsidiary Tablm V —Comparison with mi at statistics 
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SUBSIDIARY Table VI —Variation by tabsUs classified according to density 

[a) Actual variation 
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Subsidiary Table VII — Persons per house and houses per square mile 
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CHAPTER II 

TEE POPULATION UF CITIES, TOW AS AND TILLAGES 

■ ?—^ 

SECTION I—GENERAL 

45. Statistics illustrating the distribution of the population in urban and 

rural areas by categories of those whq live in cities, towns and villages are 
exhibited in Imperial Tables I, III, IV and V, and in the four Subsidiary Table* 
at the end of this chapter. ' 

46, As on previous occasions, the Census definition of '* village ” was 
identical with that of estate {tnausa) given in Section 3 of the Punjab Land 
Revenue Act, vis. :— 

'* Estate *' means any area— 

(a) for which a separate record*of-rights has been made ; or 

(£) which has been separately assessed to Land Revenue or would 
have been assessed, if the Land Revenue had not been released, 
compounded for or redeemed ; or 

(c) which the Local Government may, by general rule, or special order, 
declare to be an estate. 

The Census village is therefore not a unit of residence but a unit of area, 
inhabited or not, into which the country has been divided for the administration 
of Land Revenue. As a rule each Census village in the plains contains one 
main residential site, sometimes fortified by an outer wall and towers for protection 
against raiders. But these single fortified village sites represent a phase of 
Frontier life which is gradually disappearing. The complete restoration of peace 
after the disturbances which accompanied the 3rd Afghan War, has enabled the 
agriculturist of the plain districts to take less thought for his own protection and 
to devote more to the interests of his land. Thus, in the Peshawar and Bannu 
Districts where facilities for irrigation encourage intensive cultivation, a larger 
proportion of the agricultural population will now be found living in hamlets 
{pandas) or isolated groups of homesteads built apart from the main residential 
site for the protection ana better cultivation of outlying fields. In the hilly tracts 
of the Hazara District there are no large residential sites, the houses generally 
lie scattered over the hill sides, each in the centre of a small patch of cultivation, 
and there is nothing which corresponds to a village in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 

47, For Census purposes a town has been defined as follows 1 — 

Town includes— 

(1) every municipality ; 

{2} all Civil Lines not included within municipal limits ; 

(3) every cantonment ; 

(4) every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less 
than 5,000 persons which the Provincial Superintendent may 
decide to treat as a town for Census purposes. 

While the first 3 categories of the above definition cover places with 
more or less urban characteristics, the fourth category introduces places in which 
the urban element is not so clearly distinguishable, 

in dealing with questions arising under category {4), therefore, the Provincial 
Superintendent was required to take into consideration the character of the 
population, the relative density of the dwellings, the importance of the place as a 
centre of trade, and its historic associations, and to bear in mind that it was 
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undesirable to treat as towns overgTovm villages which had no urban characters- 

tics, * * 

' The onlv places which fall under the fourth category in the North-West 
Frontier Province are Charsadda, Prang and Tangi in the Peshawar District, and 
Manse lira in the Hazara District. Of these, Prang andTangi have been classed 
as towns since the Census of i881 {Imperial Table t\ ) mainly on account oi 
their size and importance as centres for the distribution of the produce ot he 
neighbourhood. Contrary to expectation however, they have smce made li de 
or no progress towards the development of urban characteristics, and are still, 
in re alltv, nothing more than overgrown villages The population ot ^anp 
actually decreased during the List decade, aud there has eui no P J 

encouraging increase in the population of Prang. It must be admitted, thert:X>re, 
that there if little justification for the continued classification of these two pia . S 
as towns. Charsidda and Mansehra on the other hand derive a definite urban 
character from the fact that they are headquarters of sub divisions. 

48. A eity has been defined as meaning— 

(1) every town containing not less than 100,000 inhab.tants , 

{2) anv other town which the Provincial Superintendent with the 
sanction of the Local Government may decide to treat as a city 
for Census purposes. 

As before there is only one city in the North-West Frontier Province, 
namely Peshawar, but it should be noted that, while at the last Census Peshawar 
4 Citv ” included both the cantonment and the mumcipalit}. at the present 
Census it comprises the municipality only, Peshawar Cantonment forming a 
separate town. The reason for this change will be found explained in para- 

graph 60 below, 

j.0 Of the 3,856 inhabited urban and rural " places " into which the 
Province is divided, the population of the 26 towns (including municipal and non- 
municipal towns, and treating cantonments as separate towns} amounted to 
386. » 7^ persons, while the population ol the 

portion now living under 
urban and rural cond.tions 
may broadly be regarded as 
j 6 and 84 per cent, respect¬ 
ively. 'The marginal table, 
giving similar statistics of 
earlier Censuses, shows that 
the large predominance of 
the rural as compared with 
the urban population has 
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always existed, and that though there has been a slight increase in the proportion 
of the urban population since 1911, there is yet no marked tendency for the 
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The figures in the margin enable a 
comparison to be mad© with the proportions 
of the urban and rural population in other 
provinces and States, adjacent to the 
North-West Frontier Province. 


to. There are 36 towns and 3,830 villages in the 5 settled districts of 
the North-West Frontier Province as compared with 19 towns and 3,356 villages 
in 1021. The reasons for these variations must be given in some detail, As 
explained in the fly leaf to Imperial Table 111 , the figures quoted m this report 
for* t he number of villages indicate the number of inhabited villages only. The 
hnimdarips of these villages are often altered in the course of a district 
- settlement and variations both in the total number of village estates, and m 
the number inhabited or uninhabited occur in consequence. 1 he settlement 
which took place in the Peshawar District during the last decade is marnly 
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responsible for an increase of 59 inhabited villages in that district since the 
Census of 1921 \ but the decrease of ai many as 5^® Iottil number of 

inhabited villages in the Province since 1921 is due to a decrease of 587 villages 
in Feudal Tanawal, for which a short explanation is necessary. The population 
of the tract Known as Feudal Tanawal. though included in the Census population 
of the Hazara District since 1881, is strictly separate. The political status of 
the Amb and Phulra States, which comprise Feudal Tanawal, is a curious one, and 
will be found described fully in Chapter Vil of the Hazara District Casetteer 
of 1007. It ts sufficient'to state here that, with the exception of certain 
criminal offences, the internal administration of the two States, including the 
collection of revenue, is vested in their chiefs and that the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act and consequent! v the Census definition of a village , do not apply, in 
Feudal Tanawal. therefore, there are no clearly defined village estates and the 
formation of villages for Census purposes was left, as in previous censuses, to 
the discretion of the Census staff. At the last Census each hamlet was treated 
as a separate village, but, at the present Census, it was found more convenient 
to group a number of hamlets together and to treat them as one village. The 
large decrease thus occasioned in the number of villages in Feudal Tanawal is 
due merely to a change in the organisation of the Census. Detailed statistics 
regarding this tract wml be found in Provincial Tables 1 and If. 

The increase from 25 to 19 in the number of towns since the last Census ts, 
due lo the fact that 7 cantonments in the Province tAbbottabad, Peshawar, 
Mardan, Nowshera, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan) have been treated on 
this occasion as separate towns, instead of being subordinated to the municipali¬ 
ties an d civil lines adjacent to them, as in previous censuses. Besides these 
7 cantonments, there are others, namely Tank subordinated to Tank 
Notified Area at the last Census and Jamrud, which, though appearing in the 
statistics of former censuses, have been omitted at the present Census from the 
list of towns. Of these, the former was abolished entirely during the last decade , 
and the latter, which is not (and probably never wasj a regular cantonment, has 
been held to be situated in the Khyber Agencv, outside the boundaries of the 
Peshawar District, and has accordingly been classed as a “ traps frontier post 
A glance at the statement in Note 4 on the fly leaf of Imperial Table IV will 
show that the omission of Tank and Jamrud Cantonments this Census has 
occasioned a loss of io,6ij persons to the urban population. This loss has been 
partly recouped by the addition of Mansehra, the headquarters of a sub division 
in the Hazara District, with a population of 5,780. The net result is a decrease 
of 4,831 persons in the urban population, due solely to changes in the list of 
towns. The mere treatment of cantonments as separate towns has, of course* 
had no effect on the figures lor the total urban population. 
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SECTION IE—URBAN AREAS. 

51. Detailed statistics for towns arranged (a 1 by certain population classes and 
(£) by territorial units will be found in Imperial Tables I\ and V. The separa¬ 
tion of cantonments from the towns adjacent to them, explained in the preceding 
paragraph, has occasioned certain changes in these tables, which must be taken 
into account when comparisons are drawn with previous censuses. Such changes 
are noticeable in the distribution of towns and villages bv population classes in 
Imperial Tables ill and IV, where the splitting up of single towns into two 
separate units has in most cases relegated boLli to a lower class of town, 
Peshawar City, for instance, at the last Census included both Peshawar Canton¬ 
ment and Peshawar Municipality and ranked in the population class 11 100,000 and 
over " T but is now reduced, owing to the treatment ot Peshawar Cantonment as a 
separate town, to Peshawar Municipality only, with a population of 87.440, and 
ranks in the class 50,000 to 100,000, while Peshawar Cantonment falls into a 
lower class still, in Imperial Table IV, however, it has still been possible to give 
variations in the populations of towns since r88i, as the separate figures shown 
for municipalities and cantonments in previous census tables, are available for 
purposes of comparison. The distribution of towns and the urban population by 
territorial units in Imperial Table V has not been affected by the < lange, except 
that the number of towns situated in each district has automatically increased. 
The treatment of cantonments as separate towns has the advantage of 
accentuating an important aspect of urban life in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Cantonments with their strong military garrisons are more urbanised 
and less rural than municipalities an ) o'her places treated as towns, which 
Invariably contain a cons dtTable population which is agricultural in character. 
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Apart from cantonments, there is a definite distinction between those towns whose 
main urban characteristic is that they have attained local self-government m the 
form of a Municipal or Notified Area Committee, and those which, not possessing 

that characteristic, are 
not easily distinguishable 
from an overgrown 
village. The statement 
in ihe margin shows how 
the urban population is 
distributed among these 
various classes of towns, 
the classification follow¬ 
ing generally the four 
clauses of the Census 
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definition of a town given in paragraph *7 above. 

52 ln Imperial Table IV will be found statistics exhibiting the growth of 

towns since <88^ ^ * Pr0 ™ce is lacking in tta* htKor^wbich 
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urbanisation has 
been generally 
slow. While the 
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twice as rap’d as that jf the r p p ^ has undergone liLtle change 

large preponderance of the a q{ the chan£ , e [ n L he ratio between 

Se'ifblaanf mrJt^ulation in each district as recorded by each successive 
census since 1881 is illustrated in the accompanying statement. 
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tribal life Is a strong one, and no general inclination towards the settled conditions 
of town life has yet begun to develop. Nevertheless, in view of the progress of 
education and the growing popularity of clerical as opposed to agricultural 
occupations among educated youth, is must be assumed that some tendency to 
move from villages to towns exists, which, though still small, is likely to increase 
as town life becomes more attractive ; but this movement from country to town 
must be distinguished from any temporary influx such as that mentioned in the 
North-West Frontier Province Census Report for 1921, which was due to the 
disturbed condition of the border at the time the Census was taken It is 
customary at such times of disturbance and Insecurity for some of the inhabitants 
of exposed border villages (especially Hindus) to take refuge in the nearest towns 
from the depredations of Lrans border raiders ; but these persons invariably return 
to their villages as soon as normal conditions are restored. 

Special information on the subject of migration from country to town, 
collected during the census operations in Peshawar City, will be found discussed 
in paragraph 6 a below. 

53. Further light on the growth of the urban population can be obtained by 
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forming the 
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the 5 districts, 
which are shown 
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marginal state¬ 
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The comparatively large increases in the Abbottabad and Bannu Munici¬ 
palities, particularly during the last decade, are due in the main to military and 
administrative causes. The occupation of Waziristan, which has enhanced the 
importance of Bannu as a sttategic and commercial centre, and lhe move of the 
Judicial Commissioner's Court to Abbottabad in summer, together with 
the growing popularity of that place as a summer health" resort are 
the mam factors responsible for these increases. The increase in Kohat 
Municipality.is mainly due to military causes, namely the large expansion of 
the Royal Air Force Station there during the last decade. The growth of 
population in Peshawar City will be dealt with separately In a later paragraph, but 
it is of interest to note in passing that the rate of growth in Peshawar has been 
considerably slower than that in any of the other four municipalities. Dera 
Ismail Khan has been expanding steadily during the last 50 years, but its recent 

abolition as a military centre is bound to have a restricting effect on its future 
growth. 
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, ^ towns /mentioned above) which have been in existence as such 

since 1881, only 3, Tangi, Mardan Cantonment and Dera IsmaiJ Khan 
Cantonment, have declined in population during the last 50 years, the last 
decade being responsible for the decline in each case. In Tangi,' which has no 
real urban characteristics, the decline is accounted for by the emigration of a 
number of the original residents who have recently settled on neighbouring land 
newly irrigated by the Upper Swat Canal. The fall in the population of Mardan 
Cantonment is due solely to the temporary absence of troops In Charsadda in 
view of the political disturbances there at the time of the Census. In Dera Ismail 
Khan Cantonment, as we have already noted, the decrease in population naturally 
follows the large reduction of the military garrison during the last decade. 3 


54. The extent to which the growth of the urban population during the 
__ last 50 years can be 
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their present popula¬ 
tions, Of these, Mardan 
Municipality, which owes 
its rapid growth to its 
position as a centre of 
trade in foreign goods for 
the trans-border states of Dir, Swat and Chitral, as well as for the local 
agricultural population of the Peshawar District, is by far the most important. In 
the year i'8i, Mardan Cantonment and Civil Lines only were classed as a town, 
and it was not until 1911 that the new Notified Area of Beckel Ganj Khwaja 
Ganj was added to the cantonment as part of the town of Mardan. Subse¬ 
quently, in 1931, just before the present Census was taken, the notified area was 
extended and raised to a municipality which, at the present Census, has been 
classed apart from the cantonment as a separate town. To the fact that the 
municipal boundaries now include the large and populous village of Hoti, which 
was previously part of the rural area, the remarkable increase of 140 per cent, in 
the Mardan Urban Area since 1921 is mainly due. 
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From the above list, it will be observed that the only addition to the list of 
towns since 1911 is Mansehra, which, with its population of 5,780, was classed as 
a town for the first time at the present Census. 


55. We have already remarked that the system adopted by the Public 
Health Department in publishing vital statistics for urban and rural areas is not 
in conformity with the Census definition of those areas. Although, for this 
reason, no exact comparison is possible between the natural growth in towns 
and that in rural areas as understood by the Census, some interesting light is 

thrown on the subject by 
the statement m the 
margin, in which the 
“ urban population " is that 
of municipalities and 
notified areas only. The 
figures indicate that both 
the proportionate number 
of births and deaths 
registered and the rate of 
natural growth during the 
last decade are higher in 
these towns than in rural areas. In the towns, however, the natural increase 
accounted for only one-quarter of the actual increase which was 23 8 per cent. 
The urban population seems to have suffered more than the rural population in 
the two unhealthy years of the decade, 1921 and 19*4. particularly the latter. 
On the whole, however, the statement gives the impression that the registration 
■of births is less accurate in rural than in urban areas. 
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56. The number of females to every 1 ,ooo males residing in towns, as 

compared with those residing 
in rural areas, is shown in the 
marginal statement, which gives 
also the corresponding figures 
for 1921 It will be observed 
that cantonments are solely 
responsible for the large increase 
in the proportionate number of 
females in urban areas. The 
reason for this, as explained 
furl her in the next paragraph, 
is that the proportion of females 
in cantonments in 1921 was abnormally low, owing to the presence in connetion 
with Frontier disturbances of an unusually large number of troops, W hile the 
sex proportions in rural areas have hardly changed since 1921. they still present 
a striking contrast to those in urban areas. In explaining this phenomenon, 
which is common almost to the whole of India, we may distinguish two main 
factors which contribute to a lower proportion of females in towns as compared 
with rural areas: (#) the foreign factor which operates particularly in canton¬ 
ments and civil lines to cause a distinct preponderance of males, and b) the 
factor of occupations which, especially in larger municipal towns, causes an 
increase in the proportion of males, as the male population in these towns is 
largely composed of immigrants, traders, labourers, etc,, who have no womenfolk 
with them, 

57, The military and civil populations of the 9 cantonments in the 
North-West Frontier Province were enumerated separately at the present Census, 
the military population being defined as those persons (almost all males) who 
are subject to military law. Details of the enumeration will be found on the fly 
leaf to imperial Table V. The military and civil populations form 286 and 
_71 4 per cent, respectively 


Urban population. North-West Frontier Province 
(districts) 


of the total canton* 
men! population. In the 
marginal statement, the 
progress of the canton¬ 
ment population is com¬ 
pared with that of the 
urban population outside 
cantonments since 1881. 
These figures show a 
remarkably small 

difference in the rates of 
increase of the two kinds 
of urban population, w hich 
now contribute to the 
total urban population in 
almost exactly the same proportions as they did in 1881. The high proportion 
of the cantonment population in 1921 reflects the disturbed state of the border 
at that time and the presence of unusually large military garrisons in the Banna 
and Qera Ismail Khan Districts. 

58. The proportion of each main religion w r ho live in towns j$ given in 

Subsidiary Table II for this 
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Census, and in the margin for 
the last 3 censuses. This state¬ 
ment, in which the Muslim com¬ 
munity appears at a disadvantage 
in comparison with other com¬ 
munities, should be studied in 
conjunction with the figures for 
the actual distribution of the urban 
population by religion given in 
the next paragraph. The pro¬ 
portion of each community living in towns is determined mainly by occupation, 
eg service of the state (nrlitaty and civil) in the case of Christians, and trade 
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and industry in the case of Hindus and Sikhs. Muslims, being mainly agri¬ 
culturists, live for the most part in the country villages. The fall in the 
proportion of Sikhs living in towns at the present Census is due to a decrease in 
the military garrisons of cantonments and to changes in Indian regiments during 
the last decade. It is due also to the return of a large number of Sikhs to 
their villages from towns in the trans-Indus districts, where at the time of the 
Census of 1921 they had temporarily taken refuge owing to the disturbed 
condition of the border. 

59, When it is remembered that Muslims form 95 per cent, of the total 
population of the 5 districts, it is natural, in spite of the figures given in the 
fast paragraph, to find that they predominate over all other religions in Lhe 

towns as well as in the villages, as 
the marginal statement shows. 
The only individual towns in which 
Muslims are not in a , majority ate 
Abbottabad Cantonment and Bannu 
Municipality, where Hindus are in 
the majority. This is due in the 
case of Ahhottabad Cantonment to 
the fact that it is a permanent 
Gurkha station, and in the case of 
Bannu Municipality to the pre- 
for many years been a distinctive 
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60. Peshawar, the only dtv in the North-West Frontier Province, was 
raised to that dignity in 1921'. The city then included the cantonment as well 
as the municipality j but at the present census, as already explained, with the 
separation of cantonments from the towns adjacent to them, the boundaries of 
Peshawar City have been reduced to those of the municipality only, the canton¬ 
ment being now shown in all census statistics as a separate town. Nevertheless, 
for the the sake of comparison, we have included figures for Peshawar Canton- 

_ ment with those of the municipality 

in the marginal statement, which 
shows the progress of the population 
of both since 1881. 

The percentage increases in the 
population of Peshawar City at each 
Census since 18S1 are given in 
Subsidiary Table IV, The increase 
of lo t percent, during the recent 
decade in the Peshawar Municipality 
is mainly confined to Muslims, as 
the marginal statement shows. A 
still larger increase might have been 
expected but for the “ blockade IJ of 
the Afridi tribe, which was in force 
at the time of the Census. This 
blockade not only prevented the 
access of the usual number of Afridi 
immigrants into British Territory, but 
also caused the temporary emigra¬ 
tion of Afridi residents of Peshawar 
City, who, on the outbreak of 
hostilities, left the city to protect 
their lands in Tirah. 
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61, The number of persons per square mile in Peshawar Municipality and 
cantonment combined has fallen from 3+,817 in 1921 to 13,801 in 1931 in 
spite of an inciease of 16 7 per cent, in population. As the areas of the 
municipality (3 S3 square miles) and of the cantonment {$ square miles 1 are 
the same as in 1921, the figure for the last Census is clearly wrong. In Peshawar 
City v Municipality), where the density is highest, the number of persons per 
square mile is 22.830. The result of an enquiry into the question of overcrowd¬ 
ing in Peshawar City (Municipality) made in the course of the census operations 
wifi be found in an appendix at the end of this vo ume. 
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J^ lsra(l0 '' 6a, Jn the marginal table will be found the result of a special enquiry into 

niril area to PcObwi, city iMooioip*lity> migration from 
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of the total population, respectively. As regards the female population, the 
accuracy of these figures is doubtful, owing to the custom a rv reluctance to 
give any detailed information about the womenfolk of a household but as the 
proportion of those returned as bom in Peshawar rural area is as low as 6 
per cent., them has probably been very' little immigration from neighbouring 
villages into Peshawar City during recent years. What immigration there has 
been was naturally confined almost entirely to Muslims. 
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SECTION in—RURAL AREAS. 

63. The distribution of the urban and rural population amon* places of 
different sizes is given in Imperial Table III, while columns 10 to 13 of Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of this chapter show the distribution of the rural population 
only by means of proportionate figures for each territorial unit. As the Census 
village Is not a unit of residence but an irregular unit of area (often containing' 
more than one separate residential site) into which the country has been divided 
for the administration of land revenue, no discussion of the manner in which the 
rural population is distributed among these villages would seem to lead to anv 
profitable result We have already shown that considerable variations occur in 
the number and size of these villages from census to census, due both to the 
modification of village boundaries in the course of a revenue settlement and to 
changes in the organisation of the Census as in Feudal Tanawal ’ We ire 
thus precluded from drawing any comparison between the distribution of the 
rural population among these villages at different censuses. So far as the 
present Census is concerned, therefore, all that we can say is that the larcreS 
proportion of the rural population of each district is Jiving in the smaller villiS 
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Subsidiary Table I —Distribution of the population between lawns and Villages 
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Subsidiary Table I-A — Distribution of population in groups of places according 
to sise and rural territory, iSgi—tpji 
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SUBSIDIARY table I B—Population of urban classes and of rural territory as constituted 
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Subsidiary Table II —Number per male of the total population and if each main 

religion who live in towns 
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Subsidiary Table III — Towns classtjied by population 
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Subsidiary Table IV —Cities 
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CHAPTER III 


R eferenCe to 

St »ti sties. 


Discussion 

con fined to 
administered 
district in 


General 
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dlaUnguiehed, 


BIRTH PLACE AND MIGRATION 

64, Birth-place statistics arc given in Imperial Table VI and in the 
subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter. Imperial Table VI by giving 
the birth-place of persons enumerated in the Province, supplies data towards 
the determination of the increase or decrease of the natural population ol the 
Province, the movements of people within the Province, and the contribution 
made to the population of the Province by persons bom outside its boundaries* 

Subsidiary Table 1 shows the immigration into each of the districts and 
natural divisions with the place of birth classified under six main headings ; 
No. II shows the number of emigrants from the Province found in certain 
natural divisions oE the rest of India ; No. HI compares migration from district 
to district within the Province, and from tribal areas to districts, with the figures 
recorded in 1921 ; Nos, IV-— 1 V-A deal with the currents of migration between 
the Province and other parts of India both In 1921 and In the present Census 
year. 

65. So far as this Province is concerned the discussion of migration is of 
necessity confined to the statistics furnished by the administered districts. No 
reliable figures are available for tjans border territory, where only the occupants 
of British'posts, or of inconsiderable areas Immediately adjoining such posts, 
were enumerated on the regular schedule. The troops and followers so 
enumerated do not In any way represent the composition of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country. A certain amount ol migration, mostly periodic, takes 
place between the trans-border tribes of this Province and Afghanistan, but the 
number of migrants from the administered districts to tribal territory, other than 
those found in the posts, is negligible. 

C 6 . It is probable that the records of birth-place are on the whole accurate. 
The extent to which they illustrate the actual facts of migration must vary front 
case to ease, but in a Province so stay-at home by habit that 92 6 per cent, 
were found in the district of birth, the general indications may also be accepted 
as accurate. 

67. It Is customary in Indian Census Reports to distinguish 5 different 
types of migration, as follows 

(i) Casual migration, or the minor movements between adjacent villages. 
This is a distinction of space not of kind, for such migration is as 
likely to be permanent as any other form of migration, li occurs 
most frequently when a wife leaves her parents’ village to reside 
with her husband, or when a child who was born in his grand-pan.-nts’ 
home has returned to live with his father. This type of migration 
does not affect the census returns unless the two villages are on 
opposite sides of a district boundary ; owing to natural features 
and to ethnographical boundaries such ir.ter-district marriages are 
less common in this Province than elsewhere in India, 

(iVj Temporary migration, due to journeys on business or pleasure, visits 
to places of pilgrimage, and temporary demands for laoour. This of 
course Is not really migration at all, but little more than travel which 
accidentally disturbs the statistics of migration 

(«i) Periodic migration, due to the movements of people who change 
their quarters at certain seasons. The great bulk of winter mg ra¬ 
tion from the hills into the settled districts of the Province is of this 
nature, 

(j'r) Semi-permanent migration, where the natives of one place spend 
their working lives in another, but retain their connection with their 
homes, returning there at intervals and ultimately retiring there. 
Instances are persons in the public services and a large number of 
the Hindu and Sikh traders of the Province. * 

(t?) Permanent migration, when overcrowding drives people away, or 
the superior attractions of a locality Induce people to settle there, 

- .. . zM. __ 
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6S. As Indicated above, there are really only three types of migration — 
periodic, semi-permanent and permanent. The so-called casual type has no 
content : and the so-called temporary t\ pe is not migration at all. but needs to 
be eliminated from the statistics before the true extent of migration can be 
gauged. Semi-permanent migration in the Province is exceedingly common, and 
unless recognised as such is likely to lead to many wrong conclusions with 
regard to the Hindu, Sikh and Christian populations. 

69. The Census figures do not distinguish between the various forms of 
migration. This can only be done by local inquiry* As a general rule the 
proportion between the sexes provides a useful guide, th<- semi-permanent and 
periodic immigrants showing a high proportion of males and the permanent 
migrants showing more nearly equal proportions. This is however an unreliable 
rule in the North-West Frontier Province, for the majority of Afghan immigrants 
found in Dera Ismail Khan bring their wives and families w.th them, while throe 
who come to Peshawar come unaccompanied ; yet both are periodic. 


-o The total number of persons enumera'ed within the districts on the 
nigh/ of the Census was 2.425,076 Of this numher 2.269,885 or about 94 per 
Cent were born in the districts, and only 155491 elsewhere. Among those bom 
in the districts as many as 2,245.220 were enumerated in the district of birth, 
while four-sevenths of the remainder come from 110 further away than the adjoining 
district Of the persons born outside the Province 115,643 were born in 
other parts of India and 39,548. or about *6 per cent, of the total, m other 

parts of the world. 

Figures for emigration from the Province to other parts of India have been 
obtained from othe- Census Superintendents, and show a total of 90,618 
emigrants including persons born in tribal territory. This represents less than 
2 per cent of the total enumerated and estimated population Figures for 
emigration to other parts of the world arc not available, nor. if they were 
available, is it likely that they would be sufficiently large to be of statistical 

value, 

show that district to district migration, 
which forms the bulk of that classified 
as casual, is practically the same as in 
the previous Census year. Out of every 
1,000 persons who were enumerated 
in the Province and recorded as having 
been born in the Province. 989 were 
found in the district of their birth, while 
In 1921 the proportion was 985. The 
actual figures for this year give a 
total of 34.465 persons bom in districts 
of the Province other than that in which 
they were enumerated, of whom 
18,493 were bom in an adjacent 
district. 
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72. The general conclusion to be drawn from these figures is that the 
people of the Province are not inclined to migrate, but that a considerable 
number of immigrants are attracted from outside. The natural population is 
mainly agricultural and illiterate. Such a population is invariably found to be 
extremely conservative. It will not leave its holdings except m the [ace of some 
catastrophe in the nature oi a severe drought or a general failure of the crops 
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and then only to return at the earliest oppori unity. The Province is moreover a 
" deficit 11 Province in the sense that it forms a heavy charge on Central Revenues. 
Enormous sums of money, out of all proportion to the natural resources of the 
Province, are spent annually within its limits by Government, and it is only to 
be expected that a large proportion of this money should find its way directly 
or indirectly into the pockets of the inhabitants and so contribute to keeping 
them at home, Peshawar District alone, it mav be remembered, contains 
four cantonments, The heavy expenditure from Central Revenues which helps 
to keep the natural population at home, is also the cause of ihe greater parr of 
the immigration from other parts of India and from countries outside India, 
excepting Afghanistan, 

INTRA-PRO VINCI AL MIGRATION. 


73. It has not been possible this year to obtain 
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conditions it may 
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the proportions 
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large figure of 


found to exist among emigrants to other parts of India _ 

6.673 from Rannu may be discounted as it is composed mainly of temporary 
migrants driven by drought to Dera Ismail Khan. The low figure of emigrants 
from Dera Ismail Khan is typical of the district, the people of which move very 
little beyond their own boundaries. The people of Hazara are very enterpris¬ 
ing and move all over the world in search of service, both public and private. 
The nature of the migration from Kohat, which heads the list in spite of the 
fact that its total population is smaller than that of any of the other districts, is 
reflected in the large number found in irans-frontier posts. Residents of Kohat, 
and particularly Khattaks, are very heavily recruited into the Army, the Police’ 
the Frontier Constabulary and all forms of military or semi-military service! 
The figures for emigration from Peshawar to trans-frontier posts are similarly 
swollen by the number of persons enlisted from the Yusafzai tribe. 
The largest groups among the remainder of the emigrants from Peshawar 
District would be (1) labourers and («) clerks; owing to the educational 
facilities of the district, clerks from Peshawar are to be found in all parts of the 
Province. 

The table also illustrates the extent to which each district gains or loses 
by Intra-provincial migration, Hazara draws little on other districts at the time 
01 year when the Census was taken, although in the summer it attracts consider¬ 
able numbers by its cool hill climate. Kohat with Its military and quasi-military 
garrisons attracts almost as many migrants as it loses. Dera Ismail Khan shows 
a large number of temporary immigrants from Bannu. Only in Peshawar is the 
gam considerable. Tbs is inevitable in a district which contains four 
cantonments, and is the headquarters of the trade, Government and education 
of the Province, 
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EXTRA-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION. 


{Including migration between the districts and tribal areas.) 


74. The two tables in the margin provide a comparison between the 

_general figures 

for immigration 

l— Migration. bctw«ea ihe N^W* F_ P* *nd other part* of India and emigration 
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* ,. , . ., Among reasons 

for this general excess may be considered the following :_ 


(0 the stationing of large bodies of troops in the Province for the 
defence of India : 


(«> the presence of the headquarters of a Provincial Government : 

(Hi) the large clerical establishment necessitated by both the above in an 
area in which the population is largely illiterate : 

(*®) the existence of grazing grounds superior to those in adjoining 

{*) the demand for labour created by the continued undertaking of 
extensive public works. & 

It will be noticed that the excess of immigration over emigration has fallen 
to Jess than half the excess noted in 192 j. A modification in most of the 
above inducements has contributed to this. The number of troops stationed in 
the Province is less than the number present 10 rears ago when the border was 
in a particularly disturbed state ; the establishment of a Provincial Government 
is leading to the rep’acement of outsiders by persons recruited from the 
Province : more and more residents of the Province are becoming qualified by 
education for the clerical establishment. At the same time a number of the 
immigrants previously recorded have been supplemented or replaced bv their 
own families bom in the Province. Special reasons affecting the decrease in 
Afghan and other trans border immigrants are discussed in the relevant para¬ 
graphs. y 


75- An idea of tfie Erection and nature of the main currents of immigration 
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care must be taken to distinguish figures for the Province as a whole'from twi 
given For the districts only. 
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76, The most important, though no longer the largest, stream of migration 
is that from the West, The nature of the inhabitants, the constitution of the 
immigrant population, the whole history of the Province, m fact its very existence 
as a Province, all depend on the frequency with wnjch m the past the inhabi¬ 
tants of the hills on its western border have thought fit to descend as 
conquerors or as raiders into ti e plains. I he policy now acopted on t ie 
Frontier has to a great extent ensured that the tribesmen shall no longer come 
down as enemies, but the economic necessity which drove their ancestors to 
conquest and pillage, still sends them annually into British territory to graze, to 
trade or to labour. 


77. The number of immigrants from the West enumerated during the 
present Census is marie up almost equally of persons from Afg anistan and 
persons from the tribal areas of the North-West Frontier Province hrom 
certain points oE view it s convenient to consider them together, for both are 
almost entirely migrants of the periodic type, visiting the Province only in the 
winter and returning to their homes with the approach ot the hot weather. 
Even since the establishment of a settled Government m the Province there have 
occurred large-scale permanent or semi-permanent immigratiors from tribal areas 
across the border, the largest of which in recent years has been that of Wazirs 
into Bannu. But as the land available has been taken up, and the population 
within the Province has increased, this stream of migration has slackened, and has 
now almost ceased. 

7 S The periodic immigrants from the west may be divided roughly into 
four groups. The first consists of'carriers between Peshawar and Kabul, 
including those who make up the caravans passing regularly up and down the 
Khvber Pa*s These do not pass the winter in British territory, but spend it 
in journeys to and fro, and therefore have little effect on the population of the 
Province, Xhe second group consists m^inlv 0! kbouress^ including 
coolies from the mountainous country west of Kabul, and Mohmands from the 
hills immediately adjoining the Peshawar District. I hese are to be found all 
along the Frontier but are recorded in the greatest number in Peshawar. The 
third group comprises the Powindahs, who are found tor the most part in Dera 
Jsmaif Khan They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade between 
India and Afghanistan and the Northern States of Central Asia.. They assemble 
everv autumn in the plains east of Ghazni, with Lhetr families, flocks, herds 
and long strings of camels laden with goods of Bokiiara And Kandahar, and 
forming caravans numbering many thousands, march in m.l tary order to the 
Gomal and Zhob Passes through the Sulaiman hills. Entering the Dera Ismail 
Khan District they leave their families and flocks and a considerable proportion 
of their fighting men in the grazing grounds on either side of the Indus, and 
while some wander off in search of employment, .others pass on either with their 
merchandise by rail to all the centres of trade of Northern India, or with, their 
camels to act as carriers wherever opportunity offers. Even Australia is not 
bovond the limit of their enterprise. In the spring they return by the same 
route to Afghanistan, where the summer sees them adventuring westwards with 
the Indian and European merchandise which they have brought from Hindustan, 
The fourth group of immigrants from the West includes graziers who pass the 
summer in the hills, and come in the cold weather to the plains, in search of 
pasture. A number of Powindahs, who are graziers as well as warrior-traders, are 
to be found among this group, but it consists mostly of those from the neighbour¬ 
ing hills who occupy the grazing grounds of Kohat and Peshawar every winter. 

79. The general tendency of immigration from the West, as from Hindustan, 
__L_‘ - - ■ ' is to become 
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blockade which seems to have reduced the immigration from agencies into 
Peshawar District bv some * 0,000 persons. This slight increase w otild not 
Effect the general tendency to decrease, as the figures for 1921 were considered 
to be exceptionally low on'account of the disturbed state of the border. Among 
fhe mo^e important reasons for the decrease are the following =- 

(tj The figures for 1901 were somewhat swollen by an exceptions ly 
bad harvest year in Afghanistan. 

tit) Economic prosperity is increasing in Afghanistan with the 
emergence of a settled government. Not only is an income from 
land more secure, but there is greater scope both for casual 
employment on public and private works and for permanent employ 
ment m the State services. Emigration is moreover ^couraged 
by the authorities, and passports have to be taken out by -all but 
. tfie nomadic classes. 

t.jfi Increased railway facilities have resulted in both traders and 
( labourers travelling far afield instead of being content to try their 
fortune in the districts of the Province. ft is interesting to note 
that although the number of immigrants shows a steady decline, the 
volume of trade, revealed by the Khyher tolls, continues to increase. 
(iv) The extension of the area under cultivation m the districts, as a 
result of the extension of irrigation and of the growth in population, 
has led to a decrease in the area available for grazing. 

I V ) Gracing fees have been increased both in Dora Ism ml Khan and 
in Kohat Districts, and are collected more rigorously than formerly 
{xr A More settled conditions m tribal areas are making the migrations 
^ less and less popular everv year with the tribes through whose areas 
they take place P Not only do the tribesmen require the grazing 
rounds lor themselves, but with the modern ,m prove ment in 
their armament they are becoming increasingly able to make their 
objections felt. 

So. In a ddition to the general tendency of immigr ation from the West ^to 
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occurred in that district, rendering all the usual grazing grounds 
u Pnilt | in the same year the usual stream of immigration was checked by 
activities of the Mahsuds and WazTS against whom military operations were 
nreeress The well-organ! zed and weiarmedPowindahs who v sit Dera Isread 
Hhatt, ran the gaunllec of these tribes and migrated as usual. Feshawar ai 
Hazara show little varatiojL 
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to that district were in 1921 at war with Government. 


Striking variations be¬ 
tween figures of immigration 
from tribal areas are large 
decreases in the figures for 
Peshawar and Bannu and 
an increase in the figures lor 
Beta Ismail Khan. The 
decrease in Peshawar is do- 1 
to the Afridi blockade, and 
that in Bannu to drought. 
The increase in Dera Ismail 
Khan is due to the fact that 
the tribes who usually migrate 
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Si. We have now considered migration within the settled districts, between- 
the districts and tribal areas, and between the Province and Afghanistan. It 
remains to consider migration between the Province and— 

(i) the rest of India, 
fit) other Asiatic countries, 

(m) countries beyond the limits of Asia, 

Si, Migration between the Province as a whole 
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figures. As pre¬ 
viously remarked the 
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tion and by a fall in immigration. The principal variations are in the figures for 
the Punjab, the United Provinces and Kashmir State. The Punjab "shows a 
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decrease in immi¬ 
gration and an 
increase in emigra¬ 
tion, The Punjab is 
a large contributor to- 
thc Indian Army, and 
the decrease from 
97,624 to 83,118 in 
figures for immigra- . 
tion may be attributed to a reduction in the number of Indian troops serving in the 
Province, which in 1921 was exceptionally large. The increase from 33.838 t® 
50,046 in the number of emigrants in also due partly to changes in the military 
Stations of Pathan troops, and partly to an increase in temporary and casual 
migration resulting from an increased familiarity with the facilities of rail and 
road transport. The fact that the e> cess of immigrants over emigrants remains 
as high as it does, is due to the presence of large number of Sikh and Hindu 
traders, the majority of whom, though they spend their working lives in the 
Province, are born and die in the Punjab. 

The figures of immigrants from the United Provinces are made up mainly 

of various classes of servants including 
bearers, table-servants, syces, dhahis and 
others. An increasing number of these 
servants who are usually brought by 
officers who have been transferred from 
stations in the United Provinces to the 
stations on the Frontier, are settling 
down m the Frontter and becoming 
permanent or semi-permanent migrants. 
The total also includes Jats, Garwhalis and other serving soldiers who have 
been recruited from the United Provinces. 

Immigrants from Kashmir have increased from 3,006 in 1921 to 8,261 in 
1931, The increase is principally due to the demand for labour on public works 
and the majority of the immigrants are coolies. Increases in the figures for 
Punjab States (lrom 1,208 to 2,028) and Rajputana (from 743 to 1,543) Are due 
to the movements of troops recruited from these areas. A similar decrease 
tfrom 2,489 to 723) in immigrants from Bombay is due to the same cause. 


Migration betwcCtt N.-W. F, p. ind United Prfivmcfi 




ipn 

tKJi 

Immigraatfl 

■ ■p 

7,684 

«M 77 

EcEllglUtJ 

■-PB 

1*3 

3i536 

of immigriplx 

Hi 

5.8l % 

?.*** 


In addition to the Punjab (50,046) and the United Provinces (3,536), which 
have already been considered, Baluchistan (6,183) a R d Bombay (11,393) in 
British India, and Kashmir (6,480) receive considerable numbers of emigrant* 
from the Province. Emigrants to Baluchistan are mostly soldiers serving in the 
Arrnv. The Pathans found in Bombay are employed either as dock-labourers 
as chaukidars, for which service they "are much in demand. 
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nignnl 

but-iwttier posts in 1931 


83. Migration between the Province and countries outside India can only 

be considered with relation to the figures 
for immigration. Immigration Irom 
other countries in Asia totals 36,613, but 
this figure includes 28,314 immigrants 
from Afghanistan, the nature of whose 
migration has already been discussed, 
is Nepal, from whence the Gurkha 
recruited. About half the number of 


ImnrigrariES from Afghan I itAn 
Itnmigrufj from Sep*] 
Immigrant! from eldeifhflM 
ntnidc InIti 3 


in Asi*, 


58,334 

Vs I 


*37 


The only other important contributor 
regiments stationed on the Frontier are 
Nepal'bom persons enumerated were found in Abbottabad, which is a permanent 
Gurkha station. Out of the total of 4,183 enumerated S22 were females. A 
few of these, both male and female, are settling down in the district. 


84. A summary of the figures 


trowing the number of inamtgfisti from 
countries btjQfid Indi* 


Count*Outside ladi* 

N .W- F- P. (districts 
uad tf4M-frofitLtr 
pMti) 


1931 

?9ai 

Other Asiatic countries 
EtttC-pcan cwntrica 

Lean e«ti&tri» 

Awtrasiata. CGHnlfitl ■» 

afi.ei 1 
10,538 

4U 

3B 1 

* 5 , 4*3 

» 7 !i 

Tot *1 

47^58 

3 ft 


for immigration from countries outside Asia 
is given in the margin, with figures for 
Asiatic countries added for purposes of 
comparison, Out of the total of 10,558 
persons born in European countries 
'0.336 were bom in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. These 
consist almost entirely ol serving soldiers 
and other Government servants, with 
their wives, families and friends. Such 
persons are also to be found in the list 
of those bom in Africa, Australia and 
America. The remainder include a 
certain number of tourists and a few 
persons present on business. 


Migration 
between the 
Province end 
Asiatic 
countries 
outsid* India, 


Migration 
between (1 m 
Province and 
countries 
outside Asia. 




















CHAPTER Hi— BIRTH-PLACE AND MlGRA I ION 
Subsidiary Table I— Immigration. {Actualfigures) 


Number {oo'i omitted) bora in 




District and finlaril 
division where 
enumerated 

| 

District Of natural 
division 

3tbct districts 
ef the 
Profipce 

Agencies 
and tribal 4*643 
of the 
Province 

Contiguous 
parts oS 

other provinces, 
etc- 

Non-Conti goons' 
ptuis of 

other piovinces, 
efctr 

Outside India 

8 

Q 

S 

z 

3 

! 3 

* 1 ^ 

3 | i 

£ ft* 

3 4 

nt 

F 

C 

I 

s 


H 

: 

E 

V 

tu 

7 

c 

0 

m 

* 

8 

ip 

V 

a 

9 

B 

3 

1 

D 

fc. 

10 

| 

£ 

11 

m 

n 

5= 

13 ! 

3 

S 
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■3 
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I 

I 

cu 

*4 

A 

Id 

2 , 

15 

« 

m 
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Ud 

1* 

1 

2 

h-i 

2 

17 

9 

-a 

£ 

IS 

I 

h 

U 

N-.W-F P. (districts) 

*a 6 00 

I 

13,0% 1 cGio 

1 

M, 1 


~ 

378 

378 

173 

106 

33* 

*35 

101 

si* 

403 

-1 

m 

39 * 

2S9 

*37 

H usam «» 

6,543 

3 , 4 f 8 3.075 

0 

7 

3 

3-1 

15 

7 

42 

37 

IS 



io 

44 

35 

9 

Traas-Indya districts +•+ 

16,092 

S .571 J 52 t 

54 

43 

II 

a# 

*57 

99 

iflo 

iai 

££ 

did 

460 

IS® 

3S r 

334 

127 

Peshawar 

8,8 iS 

4 7:8 4.*«7 

7* 

53 

*4 

■70 

1 12 

|S/ 

63 

44 

19 

40 . 

P94 

i*7 

T33 

9S 

3* 

Koh*t 

«M3' 

t h TOt IOjO 

50 

3| 

9 

5* 

18 

38 

JO 

14 

6 

Itst 

Si 

30 

2 $ 

t? 

8 

Biona ^ 

2i=g 

1,322 ’ 1 , 30 ? 

t 

SO 

3* 

14 

4 

3 

1 

i? 

, 3 

4 

67 

54 

13 

3* 

=4 

13 

Drra I>mai3 Khun «* 

®i3SS 

1 

*.*33 L 192 

1 1 

8 $ 

645 

1 

19 

*7 

M 

3 


37 

a 7 

63 

4S 

l 8 

157 


i" 


jb jtll , aftd T, lo i$ for total districts North-West Frontier Province, and for trarw-Jfidti* 

* ^ L ■“ di^t’ coniained in the,, two areas. Those in columns * lo 4( lot iota.et* 

dratfitti are aoi the 1 (Hall ol w dUmtts who vm hern there, totals® those who were born in *nj ether 

include not only the person. iSrtUw. t «l* Of other fiovloeoa is d UT, tent in the case of each 

■ . » . .1 _ j * ... r ft In *0. Ft m f k-tme ii 


district in ibe pe«P cc Accrued, 
district orgieip 


refer to different areas in lb* 
L'jtqOus di&lfictl 


ccr-ccTrEa aatoral tonwqwiKe, the figures in col utnoj 14 t* l ® refef lo differei 

—v. .* £“»•. Z£?< ■>..m w- a«i- *•*»«- 

fit Other 

*■ “ Bd D «“ GWKhaw 

Districts- 


: ^^«5=?«cfSffia* &a»*ir **s s &is* tijraae 


Subsidiary Table 11 —Emigration {Actual figures) 
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Subsidiary TABLE III —Migration between districts, etc. {actualfigures) 

compared with 1921 






Number enunift^ied la districts 

ft 

District fif birth 
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Pcshawmr 

Kahpt 

Baann 

Den limn EL 
Khan 


1 



3 

3 

4 

$ 

fi 


ri<o« 

•p 

ftftft 


3,954 

697 

■ 

077 

440 

Hum 

-j 






864 

ft 

6$3 


■ftftft 

Hi, 1 

604,1(7 

3,8(9 

ft 

*.03» 


(m 1 

1 H 

*+* 

747 

889,471 

,,767 

7*3 

,,67* 

Peitavu: 








5,16s 

( 1 p*E 

HA 

**■ 


81^584 

0.373 

1,094 

1 * 

( 193^ 

ftftft 

Hfl 

140 

*,974 

at jo^a 

•.99S 

6S> 

Kbbftt 

-A 







1.036 

C Ijat 


ift« 


o*S63 

189,883 

4.63° 


C 931 


■■ft 


Go$ 

356 

■50,933 

5.6*8 

Biflnu 

4 





1.9S3 




(19*1 

M* 

*■* 


53" 

*afc'77 

(.735 


f 1931 

AM 

•ftftft 

&2 

®w 

«S9 

t,»5* 

*35^80 

Dvfft Lkmiil Khiti 
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016,083 
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1H 

ftft-ft 

22 
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li»4 

AgcoeTc* tnd tribiT *r*«, ( *®®' 
North-Weit Frontier i 

ftftft 

Hi 

3 

17,93$ 

S604 
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(,73S 
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C 1931 
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3,34$ 

*5,378 

. 6,564 

3,308 
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£ 2 CHAPTER HI— BIRTH PLACE AND MIGRATION 

Subsidiary Tbl \V— Migration between the Norih West Frontier Province and other 

parts of India 



Province or State 


Immigrant* to North* W**t 
Frontier Province 

KmigTlflb from Non 

Frontier Pi*vli 

tb-Wcat 

an 

Rictia (t) or 
deficiency (—) 
of ImmjjnTLttoo 0 vet 
tmigritieo 




193* 


Vmnatkti 

*34* 

1931 

VlfLAtLOD 

*93* 

l££l 


t 


2 

3 

4 

S 

G 

7 

8 

5 


I-Totnl 


111,868 

1*5,395 

-6,5*7 

90,618 

67,97° 

-13,648 

+ 3I25O 

+50435 


11 Total Princes 


, 9S,3K» 

***,497 

—*3.187 

79,49* 

57,*** 

421,870 

+ 

*53®7fi 

I. 

Ajmer-Mer ware 

*F- 

S3 

*4 

+64 

389 

64* 

-351 

“301 

^fiif 

a. 

A ft damans af.dl Nicobart 

Til 

3 


+ 3 

398 

477 

—79 

S'# 

—477 

3* 

AASim m 

in 

+s 

SOS 

—4S7 

593 

318 

+37$ 

-54S 

■V l$7 

4* 

Baluchistan ... 

■ H 

414 

11 

+433 

6,1 Sj 

4.953 

*1.330 


—4£4* 

S- 

Bengal +.- 

... 

79S 

9*7 

— 1*3 

>,964 

ijO*S 

4-949 

— i, 1G9 


6* 

Bihar and OrEss* 


IS* 

139 

+33 

i.°57 

389 

+ 868 

—1,105 

—3G0 

7* 

Bombay ■*> 

... 

733 

3,489 

—1,766 

**,393 

U.693 

—300 

—iOjGjo 


S. 

Burma. 

4ftE . 

7& 

9 5 

—19 

9°7 

1,057 

—150 

-**1 

—g£a 


Central ProvipCca ind BeUf 

Hi 

2S0 

do 1 

+ 320 

1,167 

606 

+ $6i 

—S3; 


TO. 

Delhi 

HR 

63 i 

+»■ 

♦ 631 

1.758 

616 

+ 1,143 

—*j |2 7 

—GlG 

IT- 

Madras .« 

4H 

776 

*,959 

—1,183 
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*46 

-146 

+77G 

+ *pB«3 

ia. 

Punjab 

... 

sins 

97.6*4 

—*4,S°6 

$0,046 

33.838 

r f6,20S 

*-3i07^ 

+ ®3i;S& 

*3- 

United Preview* of Agra and Oodh 


7,684 

♦3*4M 

3,55# 

1,871 

+ 1,664 

+ 7.^4* 

+ 5,6*8 


III— Total States 

■ *■ 

ia,736 

59« 

+ 6,834 

11.127 

W,349 

+ 778 

+ Ito? 

-4,447 

r 

Assam Staici ... 

Mfir 

3* 

Hfr 


-* 

■N 

H 

+ 3* 

P« 

2. 

B-htdristue State* 
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H* 

■»' 

n# 
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*> 


3* 

Eaiudft Suf* .« 



aaS 

- 3JO ■ 

341 


+ 37G 

-33: 

+ lS3 

4* 

Bengal State* ... 

- 


"«+ 

IH 

-* 

11 

“li 


“It 

f. 

Bihar and Orti» Stale* 

+ i + 

7 

-H 

+ 7 

43 

4* 

+ a 
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—40 

6. 

Bombay State* 

hw4 

39 

+ H 

+ *9 

069 

3SB 

-89 

— a+o 

—358 

7* 

Central Jr.difi AgraCy 

HR 

2E0 

#Rt 

+ «Eo 

533 

#7 

+ 166 

“*53 

—367 

8. 

Central ProvinCfiajState* 

■+■ 

68 

33 

+ rf 

■H 

44 

— 44 

+ 5* 

—19 

£ 

Gwalior State 

Ml 

156 


+ 1 S 6 

*44 

307 

-*iG 3 

+ 13 

-3^7 

to- 

Hyderabad State 

«* 

iSa 

3^9 

—*47 

■ 84 

3iS 

—34 

—3 

+ X|| 

11. 

Kashmir State 

• mu 

8.363 


+ 31*57 

6,480 

7p7^5 

—Ip*5* 

+ 14783 

—473* 

ra. 

Madras State*... 

Ohm 

■M* 

=5 

-35 

9 

3 

+ 7 

—9 

+ 3J 


Cochi* SUts 

mka 


*7 


3 

■P R P 

+ j 

—2 

4 If 

f 

Tfavanror* Stall 

• mm 


£ 

— J 

7 

3 

+ 5 

7 
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Mysore Slate «, 

**■ 
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33< 

-183 

93 

44 

+ 40 

+ 5S 

+ a$7 

14* 

Punjab States Agency 


a.oaS 

?,aoS 

+ $30 

1,7^7 

4*4 

+ ^313 

—699 

+ 7?4 

ts- 

Raj pulam Agency 

• •• 

',543 

743 

+ $03 

*79 

65 * 

-377 

+ 'jaGG 

+ S 7 

|G. 

□ oiled Provinces State* 

Hi 


HI 

HI 

26 

*3 

+ 4 

— a6 

— 13 


IV—India unspecified 

■H 

7SS 

996 

— 241 

fli 


*PH 

+ 7 SS 

-9SH6 

V - 

Freach and Portuguese Settlement* 

67 


+ 67 



<*H 

+ 67 

III 


-(i) In addition to the emigrant if from the Province shown ia tbU title i $ persons (15 male*) were enciaermted 10 Ceylon- 

(a) Thin Uhl* tmltkr Syb^idLaij TabEo EE and Ell appended to Chapter III include mEgrauts to and from frm*-fr®oticr p«ti 
-*rtH as Biitlah territory. r 




































SUBSIDIARY TABLES % 

Subsidiary Table IV-A —Migration between the North-West Frontier Province {Districts} 

and other parts of India 


Province or State 

V 

1 

1 


*KJ* 

Immigrants 
tn North'West j 
Frontier Province 
(Districts) 

a 

Emigrants from 
Kfiilh-Weil 
Frontier Province 
^Districts) 

5 

Biew £ + )« 
deficiency (—J of 

Immigration over 
emigration 

4 


t—Total 

Mi 

»& 6 rt 

99,881 

+ is ?* 2 

II—Total Provinces 

... 

78,408 

79443 

- 1,035 

1. Airner-MerYVW 


!1A- 

66 

189 

— 221 

a. Andamaui and Kicobafi ■*■ 
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¥■» 

3 

398 

-ST* 

3, A^sato 

4 I r 

Mi 

30 

593 
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4* Songd 

*+* 

-hi* 

7*4 

1 . 96 a 

— 1.3^3 

5. Bihar and Orissa 

-** 

II# 

tas 

1.257 

— 1,128 

Bombay 

i*f 

l-l 

e 5S 

11,333 

i°-73^ 

J. Burma 

+ ** 

*PA 


5»7 

-Sji 

S- Baluchistan 


knw- 

,|36 

6,148 


Central Provinces and Bermr 

AM 

»■ 

34 S 

1.158 

- 91 O 

10, Delhi «■ 

mmk 

*#* 

SIS 

*.758 

— 1,343 

It, Madras 

41- 

-AM 

401 

4A4 

+ ^6t 

12, Punjab **+ 

#+s 

■4+ 

66,6^0 

50,046 

+ iti P44 

13. United Province* of Agrm and Oudh 

■M 

Hi 

S, 1 1 S 

3-534 

+ 4. £04 

111- 

—Total States 

+ Bri 

36.597 

20,438 

+ *G|i» 

u North-Wcit Frontier ProT’ne* eE* ttd « * nA 1r * bJ ***** 

” 

s*, 8 S» 

9.413 

+ ^,439 

t. Kashmir Stmt 

- 

- 

5,849 

639 a 

-543 

3. Punjab States Agency 

wm 

IM 

l t l2l 

*,7if 

— ijCod 

4 Assam States «* 

■» 

— 

■44 

■■■ 

# 

5 BatncbiatiH States 

a-pa 

AMi 

HA 

M* 

... 

6 , IJaroda State -** 

-■ 

MB 

s 

353 

-23** 

7. Bengal States 

A-M 

P"f 


~ 


3 . Bihar and Orissa Stales 

m 

AM 

7 

42 

-3S 

9, Bombay State* 

-■« 

Hi 

32 

*69 

—240 

10 * Central India Agency 

■%fi 

144 

3 B 0 

5*4 

-344 

li. Central Provinces States .* 

Ml 

4*4 

a 7 

Ml 

+ 27 

U Gwilior State *•* 

Mf 

AA4 

74 

*44 

—70 

f 3 * Hyderabad State *+* 

4A4- 

Mi 
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l«4 

J " _t 3 

14. Madm*_Stales 

!■■ 

“ 

- 

9 


Cxkim Sfai* 


- 

Mi 

2 

-2 

rrsfrtn^r Staff 

■W 

B“P 

Ma 

7 

-7 

4 5 . Mysore State «* 

AM 

■»i 

83 

95 

—ro 

1 6 * Raj patina Slate 

■■4 

MB 

1.0916 

277 

- 819 

jjt United Provinces States »*. 


mwm 

MA 

a 

- aS 

HT-India unspecified 

*-s 

604 

! A-M 

+ dG4 

V— French and Portuguese Settlement 9 

■JIB 

54 

P + A 

-34 


Naif* _In addition io the' emigrants from the Proving ^bowa in tiiis table 15 persona {15 males) were enumerated 

io Ceylon* 


























CHAPTER IV 
AGE 


Reference to 
statistics. 


Unreliability 
of returns. 


Distribution 
of population 
by oge groups. 


——a-—- 

AGE-STATISTICS 


85* Age-statistics by sex and civil condition for the Province as a whole 
(excluding tribal territory), for the districts, for Transfrontier posts, and for 
Peshawar Municipality are given in Imperial Table VII. Ten subsidiary 
tables printed at the end of this chapter give the same information in other 
forms. No. 1 gives the age-distribution per 10,000 of each sex throughout the 
Province as recorded in each Census since iS81 ; No. II gives similar statistics 
for each of the main religions; No. Hi is for certain castes oniy, and lor the 
present Census alone ; the proportion of children under 14 and of persons 
over 43, to the total number of persons and to the number of married females 
between these two ages, are shown in Table IV; Nos. V and VI gives 
similar statistics by religion and for slightly different age periods, and compare 
the figures recorded since 1S91 ; No. VI shows variations in the distribution 
by age-periods since the last Census; No. VII exhibits the birth rate and 
No. \ hi the death-rate per 1,cco during the last decade; No. IX distributes 
the death-rate in certain years through different age-periods ; and No. X gives 
the incidence of the death-rate from certain diseases during the last lea 
years. 

86. The instructions given to enumerators were to enter the age to the 
nearest birthday ; in the case of children under 6 months of age the entry was 
to be o ■ where the age given was obviously absurd, the enumerator was to use 
his own discretion. In previous enumerations instructions have sometimes been 
given to enter ” age next birthday ”, and sometimes "‘age last birthday”. In 
practice the ignorance of the mass of the population of anything approaching 
their correct age is so complete that the instructions given can make little 
difference. Mis-statements of age occur both deliberately and from ignorance. 
Deliberate under-statements are made by the fathers of unmamed girls 
with regard to their daughters, by middle-aged widowers who intend to 
re-marry, and bv middle-aged women who wish to appear younger 
than they are, while those over 60 years of age are inclined to over state for 
the sake of the prestige which longevity confers. The fact that the 
Census returns are confidential, impresses no one. In addition to deliberate 
mis-statement, mis-statement from ignorance is almost universal. This is hardly 
to be wondered at when only 26 per t ,000 of the Muslim population, which 
forms 92 per cent, of the total population, have any claims to literacy. 
Enumeration of ages by actual years would be hopelessly inaccurate, the 
tendency of both subjects and enumerators to plump for years which are 
multiples of 10, and for certain other favourites, being ineradicable. A 
smoothing-out process has been adopted for the quinary groups given in 
Imperial Table VI 1 , and figures for certain of the broader groupings, such 
as under 15, under io, over 53, between 14 and 43, which refer to periods of 
life not too difficult to estimate, may be taken as sufficiently accurate to warrant 
the drawing of conclusions. Further, since the reasons for mis-statement 
persist from Census to Census, the present fi gures are of some value for showing 
the variations from decade to decade. 


Distribution of 10,000 of «oh he by decennial periods in the 
Fnwbwe (DUtficuj 


87. It is difficult to say what is a normal population, but figures taken 
over sufficiently large populations throughout the world show that it is normal 
to find the largest numbers of both males and females in the lowest age groups, 

■ - _ with the numbers in each 

group decreasing success¬ 
ive! v as the age-period 
increases. The figures in 
the margin show that ihis 
is the case with the total 
population of the five 
districts. The statement 
gives figures per 10,000 
of each sex. and it will be 
noticed that the propor¬ 
tionate number uf females 
in each group approaches 
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Distribution of iD.OoO rf «act Ml by 30-yea.f period* in the 
Province (Districts) 


Age- pci [od 

Males 

Female* 

0—30 ^ 

■M 

S.01 7 


30—40 

60 and over 

>*_ 

3 , 19 * 

*■*4 

PM 

*,377 


dH 

415 

343 


made by periods of 20 years. Out of every 10,000 


or exceeds the proportion¬ 
ate number of males up to 
the age of 30, and 
thereafter falls below it. 
This is partly explained 
by the greater mortality 
of females during the 
early child-bearing periods. 
It becomes even more 
noticeable if the division is 
males 1,792 have passed 


the age of 40, while the proportionate number of females is less by 150 


88, At the last Census a subsidiary table was prepared to show the 
proportional distribution per 100,000 for each year of enumerated age up to 25. 
For reasons of economy it nas not been possible to prepare this table 
this year, 

89. A theory bearing the name of Sundbarge, a Swedish statistician, is 
to the effect that the number of persons between the ages of 15 and 50 may 
normally be expected to be half the total population, the variations bein» 
confined to the other two main age-periods, from o —15 and 50 and upward^ 
This theory is based on observations of all Western countries, [n a virile and 
growing community the numerical strength of the children will be greater than 
that of the aged, and if the population is stationary the two groups will remain 
about equal: the incidence of the death rate will be high on those at the extremes 
of life, and lets heavy on those in the prime of life, except when affected by 
some calamity such as war, pestilence, or famine. The theory provides a 
convenient criterion by which to judge the statistics presented by the present 
Census. 


90, The figures in the margin show the proportion 

Tbc prap&rtioTt cl persona per in each of the thee age-grettpi 

for the principal religions returned at the t^o l*at Ctnauire* 
d the Pro-'inee (Districts) 
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of persons per mi He 
for the total popula¬ 
tion and for each of 
the main religions, 
as analysed for 
Sundbarge’s theory. 
Almost exactly half 
the total population 
are to be found in the 
middle age-group, 
while of the remaind¬ 
er by far the greater 
number are to be 
found in the younger 
group. This pre¬ 


recorded tenJency of the 
was in 1921 when the 


ponderance in the younger group agrees with the 
population towards steady increase. It is higher than it 
influenza epidemic of 1918 had but recently wrought its worst havoc among 
those in the procreative period of life. Divergence from the normal, to accept 
Sundbarge's theory, is to be found in the figures for Hindus, Sikhs and 
Christians, but as the majority of the followers of these religions are soldiers, 
Government servants and other immigrants into the Province, who have neither 
been horn there nor expect to die there, the divergence is easily explained. If 
any conclusion i$ to be drawn from the figures for non-Muslims it is that the 
proportionate increase in the lowest age-group indicates a more settled state of 
affairs in the Province ; it is brought about partly by the withdrawal of many 
of the troops whose presence was necessary in 1921, and partly as a result 
of the remaining male immigrants bringing their families with them in response 
to an increased feeling of security. 


91. When it is remembered that Muslims constitute 92 per cent, of the 
total population under discussion, it will be realised that the figures for the age- 
distribution of Muslims alone are those which will reflect the true state of affairs 
in the Province. They may more profitably be examined district by district 
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Increase In 
proportion of 

children to 
thoss of other 
ages. 


distribution 
by age-groups 
compered 
with figures 
tor 1H1. 
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according to the 
figures in the 
margin. It will be 
found that the 
divergence from 
500 per milie in the 
figures for the age- 
group 15 — 50, 
small though it is, 
varies directly with 
the nature of the 

migration which takes place to and from the districts under consideration. 
The reason for this, as has been previously indicated, is that the majority 
of semi-permanent and periodic migration, which is the most considerable 
in the Province, is on the part of those in the middle period of life, 
Hazara and Kohat provide the two populations most inclined to emigrate, and 
as a consequence have the lowest proportion of persons between the ages of 
1 ^ and 50, Bannu shows a deficiency as a result of the temporary migration of 
large numbers to Dera Ismail Khan on account of drought. Peshawar, though 
its young men are not averse to moving abroad, gams an excess of persons 
in the prune of life by its opportunities for education and Government service. 
Dera Ismail Khan is the most stay-at-home district, and shows the highest 
proportion in this age-group, 503 per viiUe compared with the average of 4S9 
for the Province. 

92, The proportions in the lowest age-group are in every case higher 
than they were in 1921. The reasons tor this among Hindus Sikhs and 
Christians have already been noted. The increase among Muslims is small, 
but is entirely at the expense of those in the highest age-group. This mav he 

attributed to the influenza epidemic of 191 S, which was heaviest in its incidence 

on those in the prime of life and carried off many who might now have been 
over 50 years of age. Figures showing the proportion oi children under 

__ — - 10 years old to 

Proportion oE cH 53 drcn oxidtr 10 years cF age j 5 or 1G0 married lc mules, ID 3 m 6 d fcifII 3 . 1 cS of 

,5 “ 4 ° childbearing age 

are useful as an 
indication, though 
not a certain indica¬ 
tion, of the fertility 
of the population. 
The figures in the 

margin compare tne proportions recorded m each ot the last two enumerations. 
The highest proportion of children is among Muslims but the figure still falls 
helow that recorded 20 years ago. The influenza epidemic is probably still to 
blame, as the birth rate remained low for some years after this "affliction. 
It is dangerous to draw conclusions from the limited numbers on which the 
figures for other religions are based, but it is interesting to note how the excess 
ot the Muslim figures over those for Sikhs and Hindus has shrunk since rc,2t 
as a result of increased security, 

03, The age-distribution of the total population in 1921 and in 1931 is 

shown in the margin. 
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numbers of those 
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were depleted in 1921 
both by the incidence 
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Inciea-t* ia nncnter oJ child wn under the *e« o* 5 compared with inerera 
in ntunber of married women between 15 and, 40 
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Children under ago of S 
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308,858 


Married women aged IS —40 
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370,604 
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the 


as 

!y to the i 

between the age-groups m each 
Province as a whole. Only Dera 
over so years of age^ as 
mail Khan ai 

94 

Meaa age of the toUtf population tof the last 


of the influenza epi¬ 
demic and by the 
absence on military 
service of many males 
of that age period. 
The increase of child- 
number of married 
persons of advanced 
of married females, 


ren under 5 corresponds with an increase in 
females of child-bearing age. The decrease among 
age, as well as the increase noted in the number , 

isVaceable directly to the influenza epidemic, Variations in the distribution 

- L district are almost identical with those for the 
Ismail Khan shows a fall in the numbers 
a result of the removal of the garrisons of 
Dera Ismail Khan and Tank Cantonments. 

The mean age of the population worked out for each Census since 

_ " __tSSi is shown in the margin. Mean 

age means the average age of all the 
persons who were enumerated in the 
Province on the night of the Census, and 
is calculated in the manner described on 
390 of the India Administration 
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page ^ 

Volume of the Census Report for 1901. 
Mean age is of course affected by the 
birth-rate, by the immigration or emig¬ 
ration of persons in the prime of life, 
bv the longevity and general health 
of the population, and by many other 
factors, but the factor which affects it most is the birth-rate. As already 
Stated, it is a sign of a growing and healthy population to have a preponderance 
of persons in the lower age-groups. It follows that as a general rule a low 
mean age is an encouraging sign. The lowest mean age hitherto recorded in 
the Province was 21*7 years for males and an for ft males. T he fall from 
jgt 1— 1891 was due to the enhanced birth-rate resulting from general prosperity 
and security, and was reflected in an increase of 1 8 per cent, in the population 
during the same 10 years. The highest mean age was that recorded in 1921, 
247 among males and 24' 1 among females. This was due to the heavy 
mortality from malaria and influenza during the last half of the preceding decade, 
which had reduced the average birth-rate from 34 5 to 3 t*o per raised 

he corresponding average death-rate from 34 per mille to 36. The mean age 
or Muslims is practically the same as for the whole population. For Hindus 
and Sikhs it is slightly higher owing to the number of temporary and 
semi-permanent immigrants of the later age-periods. 

05, It is noticeable that the mean age of males is always slightly in excess 
of that of females. A clue to this is found in the subjoined graph which shows 
the higher proportion of females in the earlier age-groups, 

The figures selected for the graph are those lor the Muslim population alone. 
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Proportions- En 
tirtaln iga 
groups for 
certain castes. 


General, 


Birth-rate per 
millt consider 
ed for the 
decade. 


Staten.eni abowihi; Iht of i, oqq persons in elected cute* 


Figures for 11 all religions ” give practically the same line, The figures for 
Hindus alone, which are not reproduced, show a very much sharper drop in the 
female line between the ages of to and zo, Mortality among Hindu females 
in this age-period is heavier than among Muslim females as a result of earlier 
marriage and earlier child-bearing. 

96. A brief reference, may here be made to Subsidiary Tables III and IV 

__ at the end of 

this chapter. 
Certain results 
of Table HI 
are summarised 
m the margin. 
It will be observ¬ 
ed that Say ads, 
Swat is and 
Tanaolls, all 
tribes found in 
the largest num¬ 
bers in Hazara, 
have the largest 
proportion of 
children. Hazara 

is a district from which large numbers of men in the prime of life travel abroad 
in search of employment, I he castes with the lowest proportion of children 
under the age of 13 are Brahmans and Chuhras, both tribes which are 
mainly found in the Province as immigrants. The figures for the various castes 
are much nearer to one another in Subsidiary Table IV where the proportion 
of children to married females of child-bearing age is considered. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 

97. The vital statistics of the Province vary considerably in accuracy from 
one area to another, and must be accepted with caution. Jt' has already been 
shown in Chapter 1 , paragraph 22, of this report how prevalent is fa T ture to register 
either births or deaths of females. The system of registration is discussed in the 
same chapter, where the conclusion is reached that the registration in urban areas 
is fairly reliable, but in rural areas leaves much to be desired. 

Of the many factors which affect the birth-rate, the principal is the variation 
in the numbers of married females of the child-bearing age, The death-rate falls 
heaviest on the groups of persons at each of the extremes of life, and may 
normally be expected to fluctuate with the birth-rate. 

9S. The area under registration of b : rths and deaths is now the whole of the 
£ settled districts with the exception of Feudal Tanawal and the Kagan Valley 
in Hazara District. The population of the two areas excluded was enumerated as 
31,381 males and 26,404 females. 

The birth-rate per milk for each year of the last decade is shown in the 

statement in the margin. The lowest figure 
was recorded in 1922, 13*1 males and 10 3 
females, and the highest, 18*3 males and 
140 females, in 1908. TheSe extremes of 
variation may be explained by the fact that 
1922, although a healthy year itself, .was pre¬ 
ceded by a series of years in wh'ch public 
health was particularly low, while 1928 was 
itself a healthy year and followed 3 years of 
increasing freedom from epidemics. The 
average of 2 7'8 (157 males and li'i females) 
shows a decrease of 7 per milk on the 
average of the decade 1911 to 1920. The 
reason for this fall is the heavy mortality 
caused by both malaria and influenza among 
that portion of the population which would 
otherwise have been of the child-bearing age. 
As has already been remarked the number of wo,, en of child-bearing age has 


Birth-fate per miUr for the decade- 
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Increased from 323,641 1111921 to 370,604 n the present enumeration. This 
increase is reflected in the increase of the birth-rate during the latter half of the 
decade, the average from 1921 to 1925 being 26 3 per milie and that from 1926 
to 1930 being 29 4, 


99. The statement in the margin shows the variation 


Nnnihcr of bhIhJ m past 1 dctide> in each district of the Province 
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low birth-rate at the beginning of the decade, reasons for 
been discussed. 


between the total 
number of births 
recorded in each 
district in the 
last two decades. 
All distr i c t s 
except Kohat 
show a decrease, 
the decrease 
being greatest in 
Peshawar. The 
variation can 
only be attri¬ 
buted to the 
whic h have already 


too. 


Deat h-rate and birth-rate for the Province 
(districts) diving the past decade 
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The death-rate of the decade, as the figures in the margin show, has 
___ varied considerably more than the birth¬ 
rate, Both sets of figures are calculated 
on the population enumerated in 1921, 
It will be seen that there is a rough 
correspondence in that the years which 
show a rise in the birth-rate generally 
show a rise in the death-rate also. The 
average death-rate compares favourably 
with that of the previous decade when 
the figure was 23 4 per milie. The 
highest figure, 31'O per mills, maiks a 
period when the general vitality was low 
as a result of a third unhealthy year in 
succession * as remarked above, the 
same cause produced a low birth-rate in 
the following year The year 1938 
shows the highest birth-rate and also the 
lowest death-rate, and was the healthiest year recorded in either of the last two 
decades. Not only was the Province entirely free for the first time on record of 
both cholera and plague, but the light rainfall resulted in an unusually light 
incidence of malaria. 

death-rate 
shared by 
distri c t s. 
greatest 
prove ment 
shown by Dera 
Ismail Khan, ft 
was in this 
district that the 
mortality from 
the influenza 
epidemic 
highest. 


lot. Figures in the margin show that the fall in the 
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deaths in each age-period is shown in the 
marginal statement. As is to 
be expected, the highest figures 
are for the very young and for 
those at the other extreme of 
life. This is made even more 
obvious in Subsidiary Table IX 
at the end of this chapter, 
where it is shown that the 
annua) death-rale per mi lie 
among males under one year of 
age has averaged 1579 
throughout the decade, that for 
those of 60 and over averages 
52 4, while that for males of all 
ages was only 24. The figures 
for infantile mortality are 
undoubtedly higher than the 
records indicate, for it may be 
taken as certain that babes born in rural areas who die within a few hours or a 
few' days of birth, or even a few' weeks in the more remote villages, are never 
recorded. A high rate of infant modality is a feature common to the whole of 

_ _ _ India, as figures in the margin, 

tak^n from the India Census 
Report of 1921, goto show. 
Although the custom of early 
marriage and early child-bearing 
is less common in this Province 
than elsewhere there remain 
many of the other causes <jf 
high infantile mortality, notably 
primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, and it 
is probable that the true figures 
for the Province are but little below those for the rest of India. The actual figures 
recorded for the past decade show the present rate to be 148 per 1,000* 
Assuming that the proportion of errors and omissions in previous registrations has 
remained constant, or has shown at the best a slight decrease ; the drop from 
1 78 to 148 may, with caution, be taken to represent an improvement. 
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103. While considering the death-rate it is convenient to make mention also- 
of the more serious epidemics which occur in the Province. During the last 
decade fever, usually malaria, has carried off an average of nearly 41,600 persons 
every year. Cholera carried off 4,285 persons in 1021, but a total of only 700 in 
the remaining 9 years. Plague was responsible for 15,140 deaths in 1923 and 
1924, but has not shown its head since 1928. Small pox is always present and 
claims an average of 360 victims a year. The incidence of small-pox, cholera 
and the fevers is more or less equal on the two sex< s ; plague has affected 
females more than males. 
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Subsidiary Table I —Age-distribution of 10,000 of each sex tn the Province 

and each natural division 
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3 ^-lS 

- 

Sjo 

793 

878 

913 

S75 

93 1 

94? 


64O 

550 

9 m 

1,010 

33 ^ 4 ° 


5&1 

566 

5*5 

4% 

s®» 

470 

3*6 

471 

664 

70s 

442 

395 

4^-IS 


479 

471 


656 

600 

^44 

621 

6Ce 

299 

367 

eso 

749 

4 £— 5 & 


3 ®J 

354 

3*9 


3*5 

* 9 * 

396 

3^6 

43 S 

436 

sr 5 s 


5*^55 

**T 

jca 

384 

416 

43 ° 

437 

4 3 4 

4 H 

403 

*55 

131 

462 

449 

SS-So 


3 LlJ 

190 

*17 

135 

* 5 * 

136 

126 

106 

331 

3*4 

u6 

too 

6 g-h 5 £ 

■PM 

*76 

155 

3*3 

396 

301 

276 

323 

479 

2&J 

*53 

557 

537 

6^-70 

■P 4 P 

81 

66 

66 

6 5 

63 

! SJ 

■ Ml 

■** 

*** 



- 

jO and & 7 cf 

■rflri 

*57 

122 

330 

208 

206 

*74 

-PH- 

Ml- 

-■+ 

“■% 

a. pa- 


Uhi A£* 

PIT 

* 3'3 

23'4 

*47 

241 

242 

aj'S 

236 

330 

817 

an 

® 3'9 


Hanra. 














5 

Mi 

*^3 | 

»p 7*7 


MStf 

J ^3 

1,664 

M*& 1 

1,6m 

1,963 

**49 

1,367 

lr 5 r ®5 

5—to 

Mb 

MS* 

h&* 

i 4«9 

'.654 


Ip606 

1 ^ 3 * 

1.667 

1,619 

1 p 598 | 

>,693 I 

11654 

lo— is 

Hi 

M 9 t 

t.ri 7 

1,231 

t.oifl 

*.*75 

1,062 

i^i 

U 47 

966 

791 

1,260 

IjOCO 

15—20 

•bm J 

«*5 

S 44 

7*4 

739 

785 

m 

834 

»>9 

1,017 


848 

875 

*0—40 


SW 39 

3^4 

*l 63 J 

3 * 9 * 

A 759 

3*051 

*737 

A9S4 

S «63 

3,016 

*,976 

31*4 

40—do 

+ ■■1 

*,397 

M 3 > 

1,503 

■, 3*5 

1,469 

1**93 

l, 4 iS 

i,sa» 

1.658 

943 

1,308 

t h 2l£ 

60 and over 

T-P * 

543 

m 

Safi 

®*9 

S79 

53 * 

59a 

487 

3>4 

*56 

348 

474 

Mean age 

■ >J | 

23-6 

**4 | 

24-B 

S41 

24 ’J 

33'9 | 

=34 

2A T 3, 

31-0 

199 

22'9 

irt 

j Tinas-Indus 

District*. 














0—£ 

-P I P 

MSP 

1 * 7*5 

M «9 

I.5*e 

I.+O3 

1,633 

1 p 39 ^ 

1,666 

1.743 

1^77 

1361 

*pS 9 & 

£—10 

«. 


■i 3 S 4 

1 pS 39 

i*5SS 

i P S«fi 

* .587 

M 5 * 

i, 5 « 

1,56a 


1 p 5^6 

t,S *4 

10—ij 

ilt 

lj«6 

ijiaS 

MJ* 

9*9 

1,145 

941 

IplOO 

944 

844 

79 * 

I.O^t 

866 

* 4 —ao 

— ■ 

916 

soa 

& 3 t 

*93 

7*7 

6M 

B40 

756 

986 

*063 

773 

7*9 

ao—40 

■-■ 

1*89 

3.^*4 

3 ** 4 & 

%tAi 

5 i° 5 * 

3 .I 0 J 


* 17 * 

3 r «5 


3 .M 0 

3 i *4 

40—60 

*-* r 

ijm: 


l p JOl 1 

IrS 79 

Ii 53 ? 

I,S 4 « 


M 79 

>,*>? 

1*231 f 

r.Sfe 

i. 6^5 

60 and over 

E PE 

367 

311 

55 * 

544 

53 ^ 

499 

497 

477 

»73 ! 

*51 

559 | 

S53 

Mean age 

V’ 


**4 | 

*4^ 

*45 

243 


=J9 

2J3 

ai'SJ 

314 

*4* 

*J9 
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CHAPTER [V — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY Table \\—Distribution of w t OQQ of each sex m each main religion 

{districts only) 




109* , 


1§II 

1901 

1891 

list 

Age 


Male 

Female 

Male 1 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

F«nul* 

1 


a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 | 

9 

10 

tl 

11 

*3 

M USL1U5 














0—5 


1.5*7 

Mlft 

t,s$s 

i*S<* 

1,461 

I.&53 

M$5 ' 


1,850 ' 

=4*53 

M°9 

i, 6°7 

s— ™ 


M3® 

*,3*3 

1 fi 3 $ 

i r 626 

I>6i6 

1^663 

i> 5&3 

US* 0 

1,619 

M4l 

1,646 

'S.63 

10—is 


M77 

1,134 

■ ,i8j 

983 

■*203 

973 

1,203 

[,003 

966 

79* 

1,118 

89* 

iS-=o 

«* 

fl«s 

877 


6?s 


708 

8jj> 

7^3 

983 

i p o8o 

763 

]&> 

50—40 

i H 

a.oSfi 

3,afc| 1 

3,929 

3*93 

a.s+7 

£*J5 

*>95* 

^uo 

3,06s 

3*5® 

2,rj;B 

3.!^S 

|0—60 

Mi. ' 

fj^SS 

Ijj 38 

i.Safl 

1,511 

*„5^3 

1.477 

1461 

i.4=3 

1.S17 

lrl<S 

M9S 

i.S‘5 

Go atid over 

*» 

42S 

345 

640 

s;4 

59* 

5ii 

539 

480 

390 

1$3 

57* 

S3S 

i£* 

~ 

232 

aa-'S 

HI 

244 

24'l 

3JS 

335 

23.0 

2I'S 

ai'Q 

337 

33*4 

Hindus 














o-S 

Mp 

ip*49 

ip?6j 

706 


M>*3 

1,457 

979 

i.S 1 ? 

1,385 

1,840 

1.0, S 

U4S7 

s _ l£ j 


1,055 

*,34= 

733 

1.323 

i 1 

i P 079 

1 M37 

1.027 

Ip 394 

m88 

1.4*3 

1,0^ 

1.400 

10—15 

■ 4% 

97* 

i h i28 

7*3 

1,025 

1,002 

102a 

95° 


S67 

818 

&33 

937 

1&—2Q 


M»4 

1 r 0u8 


890 

974 

«34 

03* 

8y6 

i|i07 

i,co5 

846 

76a 

jo—40 


4/>*7 

3M3 

5,43* 

33*4 

3-9/4 

3.3P® 

4.= M 

3>*% 

3,S6o 

X=7* 

3.96s 

3.357 

40— 


1.311 

t ( s:3 

i,i 

I.4&4 

J.S l 4 

m8l 

t.49S 

1,454 

i»357 

urn 

1.70? 

1.643 

60 and aver 


2S4 

3P4 

3E7 

478 

4*4 

457 

4"-2 

47* 

*33 

264 

44® 

534 

Hun age 

«* 

540 

®i'9 

17.1 

24"C 

=55 

238 

=57 

2J6 

=34 

22-0 

afi-t 

24S 

Sikiis 














0—5 

tH 

MTS 

*.793 

604 

M5i 

814 

1*443 

531 

ns** 

716 

lA* 

4*9 

t.SSS 

S-IQ 


9*3 


660 

ijSO 

$96 

1*4*5 


1,187 

sb; 

uagi 

469 

M°3 

to—IS 

+t» 

903 

iiJii 

64^ 

^i°77 

890 

995 

606 

! 93* 

500 

808 

488 

*33 

15^20 

- 


i.ojg 

i.tMS 

*55 

i.*35 

®55 

1,10' 

935 

i*i 16 

'.3»S 

967 

878 

jo—40 

— 

4 p* 4G 

3^*3 

3.&H 

3.375 

4,658 

3.3*1 

SJ35 

3,37* 

6,050 

**J5 

6,{jjo 

3.48s 

40 - 60 


1,046 

i,o;8 

1,123 

1,360 

1,361 



**5*4 

880 

1.164 

1.3 «4 

1.466 

Co and ovef 


33t 


31& 

502 

406 


300 

513 

171 

346 

383 

57 8 

Mean age 


Mi 

21.0 

27.6 

24 r J 

*5* 

2_§’o 

268 

34 1 

*5-1 

=1'4 

*7*S 

*43 


Subsidiary Table III —Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes 


Caste 

1 


Maki—aomber pev mtil? 

■ aged 


Fe mil lei —number per mith aged 

0—6 

3 

7—n 

3 

14—16 

4 

17—33 

s 

24-43 

6 

44 and 
over 

7 

0—6 

8 

7-13 

9 

14—116 

10 

17—S3 

tr 

*4-43 

12 

44 and 
Over 

13 

Awan 


186 

*75 

71 

113 

283 

17a 

224 


7= 

123 

2S2 

134 

AfflTa 

■ H 

%97 


6a 

134 

=94 


223 

168 

59 

334 

290 

13G 

BrahmUd 

tM 

133 

K« 


m 

339 

Ii>S 

iSM 

141 

95 

149 

a6 j 

*59 

Chziiw 

TrT 

187 

150 

10S 

14S 

281 

126 

210 

12$ 

1 101 

164 

"8; 

til 

Cbdui 

1.4 

123 

xi6 

8l 

19? 

333 

151 

1S1 

159 

% 

w 

300 

137 

Guiir 


<97 

195 

0J 

108 

=57 

160 

=36 

15 £ 

P 

99 

295 

t4* 

Ut 


MS 

143 

97 

[69 

3*5 

*44 

936 

14& 

6j 

12B 

291 

146 

Khatd 

m 

1*4 

134 

?4 

It v 2 

296 

180 

200 

160 

77 

*5i 

«6 j 

■5° 

Pathaa 


196 

182 

68 

t!5 

280 

159 

jcS 

1*7 

62 

1*9 

aoi 

143 

SavGd 


30j 

1 *®5 

73 

1 *5 

269 

t$i 

*ao 

E64 

66 

12O 

2 s 

145 

Svatbi 

„ + 

■95 

153 

*30 

130 

2|i 

103 

206 

170 

7* 

99 

31 = 

141 

Tanaoll 


313 

S04 

;8 

97 

*6; 

14 * 

928 

i6S 

5* 

ill 

316 

128 
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Subsidiary Table IV- —Proportion of children under 14 and of persons aver 43 to those 
aged 14 — 43 in certain castes, also of married females aged 14—43 per too females 



Cirte* 


Prs^ortion of children, both 
iciq, per IDO 

Proportion nf penonj orer 43 
per lop iged 14 - 43 

Kambrr of 
married Etrrulw 

14 - 43 P« 



Persons 

■ E ed >4^43 

Married females 
»£*d U—43 

Mile 

Fetnjje 

too fens*Je* of 
ill a g et 


t 


9 

3 

* * 

S 

6 

Ann 


# 

79 

930 

37 

93 

3 $ 

Aron 


* 

Ban 

7* 

1 3S 

32 

>6 

37 

Bnhma^ 

«■ 

— 

SO 

t$2 

99 

31 

3* 

* 

Chmur 

rt * 

■ 

61 

*34 

14 

30 

JA 

Chuhn 

M* 

.+« 

46 

910 

n 

36 

4J 

Giaj&r 

*+» 

... 

06 

aaS 

a* 

3* 

•4 

aP 

Jit. 



60 

aid • 

35 

30 


Kbitri 

— 


6a 

m 

31 

3' 


Pultun 

- 

- 

Oa 

m 

34 

3P 

3+ 




*4 

*39 

33 

3E 

34' 

Swath] 

H4 


77 

2il 

it 

ao 

*9 


Ttaaoli 

*** 

HI 

88 

M4 

- 

37 

3' 


SUBSIDIARY Table V —Proportion of children under to and of persons oner 60 to those 
aged 13 — 40, also of married females aged 13—40 per 10O females 
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* 


Subsidiary Table-V-A .—Proportion of children under 10 and of persons r ver So to those 
arid fj—40 in certain religions ; also of married females aged IS'40 P$ r 100 females 



Various per cent In population increu (+} 
and decrease^ —) 


Natural dj mian 

1 

Period 

a 

* 

All ages 

3 

Q—I* 

4 

10 — is 

,S 

IS— 4 ° 1 
6 

4*—6* 

7 

fo and 
•ter 

$ 


r 

193*193; 

+ fl 

+ 8 

4 19 

4 IS 

”4 

-31 


1 

R 

Igtl-'pit 

+ 4 

-3 

4 B 

+ i 

+ 4 

+ 11 

N'Qrth'W^t Frontscr Provinn Diitrifti 

-< 









1 

1 | 

1501-15H 

+ 7 

+9 

+ 6 

* 3 

+11 

+16 


l 

1891-15*1 

+ 10 

-3 

t S8 

+ 3 

+ 33 

+106 

- 


" 1911-1931 

48 

+ 7 

+ 15 

4 17 

- i 


ft 


1911-1931 

+ 3 

4 1 

494 

* l 

+ 7 

4 33 

Huon — #- 

■ 










19O1-19H 

+ 8 

4 ? 

4 3 

4 8 

+ to 

4 31 



1891-19*! 

+ 9 

-f 


“3 

446 

+ i*S 



r 1931-1931 

48 

+ 9 

4 1* 

+ -4 

-5 




1,11153 [ 

43 

*4 

* 3 

46 

43 

48 

Trau-Iidiii DLrtric** 

H. 










19C1-T911 

4f 

4 |* 

+ 9 

■1 t 

4 13 

414 



_ I&91-J roc 

4 tl 

—a 

431 

4 6 

+ 31 

4 106 

-4 
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SUBSIDIARY Table VII —Reported birth-rate by sex and natural division 


Number ol bLathi par 4.000 of total population (Genial of Epllj 


Y«r 

1 

Province •'e*JR 
dutficts) 

Hiun 

Tran* sEttiui districts 

Main 

a 

Fema'c 

3 

Mate 

4 

Femul* 

£ 

Mtlt 

<s 

Pcmik 

7 

l£Pi 


- 

— 

*£* 

xj-g 

M 9 

laj 

l$l 

IS'ti 

igai 

-* 

■“ 

«- 


1^3 

105 

9 * 

l|" 1 

1^7 

1933 

— 

*#* 

V 

— 

* 5*3 

iri 

iS® 

140 

tSt 

[E '4 

w 

— 


... 

tfi 

H 7 

16^ 

M '4 

146 

ifl'S 

*335 

- 



150 

ti-6 

1&2 

M J i 

146 

torj 

igafi 


P#P 

• . J 

* 


130 

iSl 

M*!> 

170 

t 3’3 

1527 




i6 r 4 

m£ 

* 5 * 

£ 

166 

*133 

1928 

*#§ 

- 

- 

1S3 

14*0 

1710 

M’S 

( iSfl 

U 7 

jgag 

*#* 


... 

*r 3 

iX 3 

. 15S 

138 

t;'8 

13* 


... 

■H 

— 

■44 

IXV 

MS 

E 3 J 4 

144 



Subsidiary Table VI If —Reported death rate by sex and natural division 


i 

Number of deaths per I.OOg of each »i -Census Jpgi) 




Y~x 



Ffovboc (total 
districts) 

Hazara 

Trans 1 ndo* districts 


*- 




Mile 

FeruziLe 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 



t 



3 

3 

4 

£ 

6 

7 

19 Jl 



.« 

- 

3^3 

29‘S 

473 

40 -i 

i 65 

=17 

igia 

■** 



... 

M'S 

iO'6 

B$1 


tgTS 

IS 6 

m3 

#■■ 


Ml 

+ ■* 

33 r S 

330 

as* 

*47 

ars 

a *3 

i £34 

m 


Ml 

WH¬ 

*T 9 

316 

*49 

2 $B 

39x1 

34 aQ 

*& 3 5 

Hr! 

Jfc 

Ilf 

AM 

190 

m 

168 

■ 6* 

19-8 

i9 r S 

4926 

II 4 


IH 

tfii 

ao '5 

210 

|S '4 

iSs 

al 3 

327 




■■¥ 

■*■ 

3 i ’4 

a0'6 

17S 

*7 9 

srS 

*'7 

1528 

... 


fH 

Pf- 

iS’3 

186 

*7 3 

178 

187 

i 8"9 




•Man 

PP- 

I 

IS* I 

1 

332 

187 

195 

3 .T 4 

*47 

1930 

m 


Mil 

-I 

ara 

30 \S 

*7 9 

179 

2 i '4 

516 


Subsidiary Table IX — Reported death rate by sex and age xn decade and in selected years 
per mille living at same age according to the Census of 1921 


Age 


( 

Average of decade 

1901 

a 

1924 

ms 

# 

1928 



1 













Mil« ] 

Female 

SWf 

Female 

Mate 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

FcmaEe 

1 



a I 

1 3 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

A III ajj» 



24-0 

*33 

3*5 

3 &S 


333 

SO "4 

tg-a- 

19-fi 

l^'O- 

0 »niluinl*f 

1 

M" 

l£ 7'9 

1234 

189-3 

155 ® 

159 0 

1241 

1363 

I06’2 

■^9 

ll£l 

■*1 rt 

£ 

P*® 

397 

344 

£41 

490 

m 

395 

3 < 3 

25S 1 

3 T 4 


s « 

10 

Hf 

103 

SO “2 

164 

156 

ns 

*57 

82 

81 

72 

7 'J 

10 

ts 

+ 14 - 

rs 

1 1 ‘S 

M* 

i£’i 

16 1 

230 

*S 

94 

6 t 

r$ 

ts 

30 

-- 

ifl'l 

14*® 

199 

an 

t6 7 

23 T 9 

I (TO 

M '4 

74 

ur 7 

*> pi 

30 

>14 

12-0 

139 

x 6 i 5 

i&B 

17 i 

319 

IO3 

*■5 

88 

io£ 

30 * 

40 

■ ki 

170 

180 

23-4 

32'6 

M6 

297 

14 7 

15 a 

|2 L 2 

i 3 C 

40 

50 

... 

S 3 P 4 

317 

3 T& 

ay6 

30-3 

35 a 

304 

ii ‘3 

17^6 

*£T® 

^ 11 

8q 

rbr 

Z 4 S 

31‘a 

4 S'S 

3 S-£ 

40’5 

43 “i 

389 

257 

a8o 


- 4*1 and Ovfif 


+*# 

£*•4 

471 

704 

643 

syi 

£93 

4 r* 

41-6 

42*9 

37-3 
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CHAPTER V 

SEX . . 

INTRODUCTORY. 

104. The proportion of females to males in the Province is of particular 
interest from the marked contrast which it bears to the proportion found m the 

' countries of Western Europe, The proportion recorded in the present Census 
(districts only) is 843 females to i,ooo males, while the figures for England and 
Wales in the census of 1921 were 1,096 females per 1,000 males. Owing to 
the greater accuracy of census proceedings in Europe, and the known disincli¬ 
nation among Indians to disclose details of the female members gf their families, 
it was for a long time doubted if the figures showing an excess of males were 
correct. It was however shown in the India Census Report of 1911 that the 
Western Europe proportions should not necessarily be taken as the standard, that 
all external evidence was against the theory of wholesale omissions, that in any 
case there could not possibly have been enough omissions to turn the balance 
between defect and excess of females, and that excessive defect of females does 
not occur in the localities, communities and age-periods in which it would be 
expected under the theory of omission. The theory was finally refuted by the 
fact that the census of 1911, admittedly much more accurate than any of its 
predecessors, disclosed a decrease in the proportion of females compared to 
previous censuses. 

105. Special reasons for the general excess of males over females in India 
as a whole are usually given as follows :— 

(t) The prevalence of female infanticide, though this is now comparatively 
rare. 

<*) A neglect of female infants, found most commonly in those 
communities which pay for bridegrooms, and which are therefore 
involved in considerable expense in possessing daughters, who sooner 
or later have to be married. 

(iu) Infant marriage, with premature sexual intercourse and child-bearing. 

(s'rj A very high birth-rate, which is inevitably accompanied by a high 
female death-rate. 

(») Unskilful and insanitary methods of midwifery. 

(t?j) The hard life of widows. 

(trtf) The severe labour which women of the lower class are called upon 
to perform. 

106. The conditions summarised above do not for the most part obtain in 
the Frontier Province, This is a Province in which a bride-price, not a bridegroom 
price, has ro be paid. The custom of the payment of a bride-price is in itself 
a proof of the deficiency of women, and it also removes the financial and economic 
inducement to parents to rid themselves of daughters. Infant marriage, as shown 
in paragraph 105 of the following chapter, is practically unknown in the Province. 
Unskilful and insanitary methods of midwifery undoubtedly contribute heavily to 
the mortality of women, and so does the severe labour which women of the lower 
classes are required to undertake; in certain parts of the Province the main 
consideration in selecting a wife is stated to be the amount of physical labour, 
both in the fields and at home, which she is likely to be able to endure, It seems 
possible, however, that the principal cause of the excess of females over males is 
one of those factors in sex-determination which scientists have not yet been able 
to define. In all countries of the world more males are bom than females, but in 
addition to this it is a well-established fact that when a nation particularly needs 
males, as when a war or other catastrophe has fallen more heavily on males than 
on females, nature provides an even greater excess of male births to make good 
the deficiency. The reason for this is unknown - f the fact remains. Two reasons 
were traced by Mr Latimer in his Census Report of 1911 to show why nature 
might be expected to restrict the proportionate increase of females. In the first 
place, the more females are born the more rapidly is the population likely to 
increase, and the tribal area, which forms more than half the area of the who’e 
Province, is wild and rugged country, hardly able to support the existing number 
of its inhabitants. In the second place the inhabitants of the settled districts are 
only now emerging, and those of the trans-border tract have not yet emerged, 
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from a condition of society not far removed from perpetual warfare. In such a 
society the birth of sons is ardently to be desired. If women were lacking they 
could always be seized or bought from others ; but if men were wanting, the tribe 
went to the walk “The result of such an environment for many generations'V 
writes Mr. Latimer, " might well be to turn out a race in which males predominate; 
^nd once the type were fixed, it would take more than a few generations of 
altered circumstances to change it 

DETAILS OF THE CURRENT CENSUS. 

107. The statistics of sex for the Province are Combined with those for 
religion and civil condition in Imperial Fable \ 11 . and with those for caste 

tnbe or race m Imperial Table VIII. The sexes will also be found distinguished 
in mest of the other tables. Certain proportional figures are worked out in the 
subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter, as follows. 

No. I Number of females per t ,000 males in distr.cts and natural divisions 
for each census since 1881. 

No, II Number of females per 1 ,ooo males by different periods and 
religious in each census since 1911, 

No. Ill Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by 
religious and natural divisions in the present census. 

No. IV, Number of females per 1,000 males in certain selected castes. 

No. V Actual number of births and deaths of each sex reported in each 
of the last thirty years. 

No. VI Number of reported deaths in each sex at different ages in the 
most unhealthy years of the past decade. 

108. As already indicated, the number of females in the Province exceeds 

____ the number of males. The actual figures 
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for those enumerated in the Districts 
are 1.315.8 18 males and 1,109.258 
females, giving a proportion of 843 
females to every 1,00© males. The 
proportionate figure is compared in the 
margin with figures for other parts of 
India. More males than females are 
born, infant mortality is higher among 
male babies than females, mortality in 
the early reproductive age is more 
common among females, more immi¬ 
grants and emigrants are males, and 
the proportion who survive to old age is 
greater among males than females. 
The result produced by these variations is illustrated in the graph, below 
which shows the rise and fall in the proportion of females to males in the 
various periods of life. 
th; H. 
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females. The steepness of the curves is no doubt exaggerated by mis-statement 
of age, but the general indication is cc irate. 
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It will be convenient to consider this variation in relation to the four causes 
which affect the proportions most, namely birth-rate, mortality in infancy and at 
other ages, migration, and death-rate. In doing so it is necessary to remember 
that the statistics of age are probably the least accurate of all those that have 
been collected, and that the registration of births and deaths is far from 
complete. 

recorded in the decade 1921 —1930 is 
340,379 and the number of female births 


109. The number of male births 
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Proportion of male births 
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263,491. This gives a proportion of 
774 female 10 1,000 male births. The 
proportion in each year of the decade 
is shown in the figures in the margin. 
It is probable that the proportion of 
female births which were not registered 
is very much higher than the proportion: 
of male births, since the birth of a son to 
a Patban is an occasion of general re¬ 
joicing and festivity, while the birth of a 
daughter is as nearly as possible ignored. 
Indeed the figure obtained by adding 
the excess of reported births over deaths 
to the Female population of [921 is only 
1,052,7144 add to this again 20,040, 
the excess of recorded immigrants, over 
recorded emigrants and the total is still 
less by 24,504 than the female population 
enumerated in 1931. This number must 
consist principally of those whose birth 
was not registered but who have survived 
up to the time of the enumeration. 
In spite of this, however there is no doubt of the excess of male over female 
births. 

The proportion of females to males is higher in Hazara than in any other 
district. This will be discussed again later, but it is convenient to note here that 
the number of female births recorded per 1 ,ooo male births in this district is 566 , 
while in the rest of the Province it is only 739. A theory has been advanced 
elsewhere that the cold and damp climate of the Punjab hills has some effect on 
the number of females bom. These figures seem to bear out the theory. 
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1 jo. The proportion of females to males is more nearly equal in the age- 
group from o to 5 years than at any other period of life. Since more males than, 
females are bom it is obvious that infantile mortality must be higher among bo vs 
than among girls. 

That this is so is shown by the figures in the margin 
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which show the average death rate and 
the death rate in certain years of the 
past decade among children of under 
one year of age. The figures are 
extracted from Subsidiary Table fX of 
Chapter IV, and are calculated on the 
number of children under one year of 
age recorded in the 1921 enumeration. 
T he death-rate is in everv case higher 
among boys. The figures of actual 
numbers, not resolved into proportions, 
are to be found in Subsidiary Table No. 
VI at the end of this chapter. 


iij. Between the ages of one and five the death-rate is only slightly 
higher among boys than among girls, from 5 to to years of age it is about 
equal, and in every age-group from to to 40 years it is higher among females. 
The causes for the h'gher deatb rate among females in the middle age- periods 
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have already been discussed, and though many of them cart be, and arc being 

__ eradicated they are at 

present so prevalent that 
they can be regarded as 
natural causes. Were 
they the only factors to 
be considered alter the 
proportions in the birth¬ 
rate and infant mortality, 
the number of females^in 
the population would still 
fall below the number "of 
males, though the pro¬ 
portion would be 850 to 
1 ,ooo instead of 843. The 
method by which this 
figure is obtained is shown 
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consider. 


There remains the important question of migration to 
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112 The effect of migration on the proportion between the sexes ts most 
easily seen in the figures for districts and natural divisions, for castes and for 
the different religions. The greater number of migrants are ma.es in the prime 
of life It follows that immigration will decrease and emigration increase, the 
proportion of females in a given area. Similarly Lhe Muslims, who are for the 
most part permanent residents of the Province,- may be expected to show a 
higher proportion of females to males than the Hindus, Sikhs and Christians, 
who are principally temporary or semi‘permanent immigrants. 

n r The figures showing the sex proportions In the district and natural 

divisions are given in the margin. The 
proportion of females is highest In 
Kohat and Hazara. These are the two 
districts whose young men travel most 
freely abroad in search of employment. 
Dera Ismail Khan, the stay at-home 
district, is low in the scale. Peshawar, 
the centre of Government, trade and 
education in the Province and the 
location of four military cantonments, 
attracts the largest number of immigrants 
and has the highest proportion of males 
to females. The figures for Agencies 
and tribal areas are only a guess, based on the assumption that the proportion 
will be the same as among the Muslims of the settled districts. 

The proportion by religions is shown in the margin. In order to 

bring out the effect even more 
clearly the proportions recorded in 
each of the last three censuses are 
given. The Muslims, the most 

settled part of'he population, show 
the highest proportion of females 
in each of the t hree years. Among 
Sikhs, the least settled of the three 
main religions, the proportion is 
in each year the lowest. Hindus, 
who are not yet properly settled, 
but among whom the proportion of 
permanent settlers is higher than 
among Sikhs, show figures inter¬ 
mediate between the other two. The variations from census to census in the 
figures for these two religions is also instructive. The rise from 1911 to 1931 
shows that the two communities are gradually becoming more settled; the 
exceptionally low figures in 1921 indicate a period of disturbed conditions, when 
not only had women and children been sent away, but large numbers of Hindu 
and Sikh troops were present in the Province for special military reasons. 


114. 
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The same facts are illustrated in a different way by the marginal statement 
____ showing the proportion 
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of females to males in 
the different religions at 
each age period up to 
the age of fifteen, the 
proportions in each of 
the religions are very 
similar. After this age, 
when young men may 
be expected to go out 
in search of their own 
livelihood, the propor¬ 
tion of females is far 
higher among Muslims 
than in either of the 
other religions. A 
curious feature, however, 
for which no explana¬ 
tion is forthcoming, Is that for the age-group 6 o and over the proportion of 
females is highest among Hindus. 
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Statement ahaWkOg the prCfKHtion at femafci to 
T^cco Tinkle;* in stltcried 


The proportion of females to males in each of twelve selected castes, 

____— is given in the margin. The castes 

which are typical of the Province are 
Pat hail, A wan. Saved, Gujar, Swathi 
and Tanaoli, Of these the Pathans and 
A wans, who are widely distributed in all 
the Trans-Indus districts, show figures 
not far distant from the proportion of 
843 recorded for the Provnce. Pathans 
migrate a little more than Awans, and 
the figure is correspondingly higher. 
The Gujars are mainly nomads who 
take their families with them. Say ads, 

Swat his and Tanaolis are all more 
common in Hazara than in any other 
district, Swat his and T.naolis being 
almost entirely confined to th s district. 
The reasons which govern the pro- 
portion of females in Hazara as a whole, are also those which account for the 
high proportion in each of these tribes, Aroras, Brahman*, Chamarsand KhaLris 
are all castes which are gradually becoming more settled. Chuhras, who show 
the lowest proportion in the table are mainly temporary' immigrants who do not 
bring their families with them The figure for Jats is curiously low seeing that 
the Jat caste is the only caste in which females out number males under the age 
of five years. 
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One more Illustration of the effect of the migration on 
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in the margin which 
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'j he actual population 
means the actual number 
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Variation In 
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$lrtc* 1931 . 


Variation avur 
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considered by 
districts. 
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obtained ; while the natural population is this latter figure with the addition of 
emigrants from the Province found elsewhere in India, As Is to be expected 
the proportion of females is higher among the stay-at-home population than in 
the natural population, but is lowest of all after the inclusion of the immigrants 

VARIATIONS FROM PREVIOUS CENSUS. 

nS. The proportion of females in the population, and the majority of the 
_causes affecting it, have now been con¬ 
sidered for the census of 1031. It 
remains to consider the variation from 
1 he figures recorded ten years before. 
The figures reproduced in the margin 
show' the variations by religion to which 
reference has already been made in 
paragraph 114 above, The increase in 
the proportion among Hindus and Sikhs 
does not warrant the drawing of any 
conclusions about the habits of the two 
communities, but is only an indication of 
more settled conditions in the Province, 
There is however a slight fall in the 
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figure for Muslims, Although the vital statistics can not be accepted as entire!v 
accurate, they undoubtedly provide some clue to the decrease In the proportion 

_-_ of females. The figures in the 

margin show how* the population, 
would compare with the present 
population of 1921 if ({) the 
vital statistics were correct, and 
(if) there had been no migration. 
The proportion of female deaths 
recorded exceeds, and the pro¬ 
portion of female births is less 
than, the original proportion of 
females to males. The figures 
refer to the whole population, but 
, , . . since Muslims form 93 per cent 

or the population they may be accepted as applying in the main to Muslims’ 
They offer a decrease of 18 per mills. The actual decrease to be accounted 
for is only 4 per mtlle , The difference may be explained, 

(0 by failure to register female births. 

(ti) by the increase of emigration, and 

( ,I! ) by the decrease of immigration, which has occurred during the last 
ten years. 6 
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119. The figures may be examined again district 
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by district for each 
successive census 
si.ee 1881. The pro- 
portion of females in 
Hazara shows a 
steady rise from i £S f 
to 193]. This is ex¬ 
plained by the fact 
that both the total 
birth-rate and the 
Proportion of females 
horn are higher in 
Hazara than in the 
Trans-Indus districts, 

men of the district are more prepared than most to emigrate. The fan^if^io!? 
mty be aunhjed to the fact that the .umber of females bom per W o the 
population had actually exceeded the number of males bom P it, tfcTVe d 
' 3 ''“ ‘P*>. but fell slightly below it in the succeeding decade Kohtt ako 
show a steady increase owing to the number of its young men w ho mo t I j 
m service or in search of employment. Bannu does not lend out manv emfnmnts 
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and the proportion of females in the population shows a slight tendency to 
increase as conditions become more settled. Dora Ismail Khan is the most 
conservative district, and the figures hardly vary save in 1921 when there were 
large bodies of troops in the district. The proportion in Peshawar, omitting the 
figures for ■ S 3 1 for which no explanation is available, decreases as Peshawar 
attracts more immigrants. The nett result is a slight rise in the figure for all 
districts, attributable to more settled conditions, more emigration, and less 
immigration. 
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Subsidiary Table 1 —Generalproportions of the sexes by natural divisions and district* 
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Subsidiary Table [I — {Districts only) 

A umber ef females per ifioo males at different age-periods by religions at each of the 
, last three Censuses 
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Subsidiary Table III -—Number of females'per ij)ao males at different age-perish by 

religions and Natural Divisions (Census iQj !) 
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Subsidiary Table IV — Number of females per i.ooo males for certain selected castes 
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Subsidiary Table V —Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during 

the decades igoi—igiO, 1911—1920 and 1921—1930 
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Subsidi ary Table V —Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during 

the decades tqoi —/p/0, /p// — 1920 and 1921 — rgjo—concluded 
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Subsidiary Table VI —Number of deaths of each sex at diferent ages 
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CBAP1EK VI 
CIVIL CONDITION 


Rale rente to 
■taliSLLcs. 


Hearings tnd 
value of the 
statistics. 


Distribution 
Of total 
poo elation. 


j 20* The figures for civil condition are given according to age, sex and 
religion in Imperial Table VII, and for selected castes in Imperial lable 
VIII. Proportional figures based on these tables are given in live subsidiary 
tabks at the end of this chapter Subsidiary Table I compares the 
distribution by civil condition for each sex, religion and main age- period in each 
of the last 5'Census ; No. II and No. HI give distribution by age-periods and 
regilions and by natural divisions ; No. IV "shows the proportion between the 
sexes of the married, unmarried and widowed by religions, age-periods and 
natural divisions, and No. V similar figures for selected castes. 


121. The instructions given to enumerators were that every person, male 
or female, infant, child or adult, was to be entered as either married, unmarried 
or widowed, The instructions were further elaborated as follows " A woman 
who has neverbeen married must be shown in column 6 as unmarried even 
though she be a prostitute or a concubine. Persons who are recognized by 
custom as married are to be entered as such even though they have not gone 
through the full ceremony, e. g, widows who have taken a second J usband by 
the rite known as karewa or chadar-andasi, Divorced persons will be 
entered as widowed/' These instructions are perfectly Clean to any one who 
knows the customs of the country, and since this description may be said to 
apply to all the enumerato: s, there is no reason to suppose they were mis¬ 
understood, The statistics on the whole may therefore be taken as fairly 
accurate. The only confusion which might arise in comparing the statistics with 
those of Western countries, would be owing to the existence of a ceremony of 
betrothal, which is usually spoken of as marriage In European countries the 
marriage cremony is normally followed by the parties living together; in this 
Province a ceremony which has many of the same rites and much of the same 
finality as marrige, is frequently nothing more than a formal and Inviolable 
betrothal, and it is not until some time afterwards that another ceremony takes 
place and the bride goes permanently to her husbands house to reside. When the 
parties are of marriageable age before marriage, the second ceremony, the 
ceremony which precedes consummation, usually takes place along with the 
first, but where the parties are not of mature age. and sometimes even when they 
are so, there is an interval between the two which may extend to several year 
nevertheless the first ceremony is spoken of as a wedding and the parties are 
known as husband and wife. The effect of this custom on the statistics is that 
a certain number of persons among the lower age-groups have been entered as 
married, who although technically and legally married, would not appear so *in 
European statistics. The principal cbject of recording the number of married 
children is to determine the physical effect on the race of premature co-habitation. 
Since the figures for this Province are negligible even when increased by the 
number of the'* inviolably betrothed 11 , the possible effect of the difference in 
notation is not worth considering. 


DISTRIBUTION BY CIVIL CONDITION 

133 . The figures in the margin show the distribution of both males and 

females in the 5 settled district* 
according to civil condition. These 
general figures are worth consideration 
tor they offer a very fair indication of all 
that is to be found in subsequent para¬ 
graphs of this chapter. It will be seen 
that the number of married males, in¬ 
cluding widowers, is a little over 42 per 
cent, and the number of females a litttle 
over 54 per cent. When it is remembered that the average age of all the males 
enumeraied in the Census is 23 3 years and that of females 22 4 years, and that 
approximately 40 per cent, of the total population is under t$ years of age, it 
will be realised that t he proportion of marriage among those of marriageable 
age is high. It will be noticed further that the proportion of married per 1,000 
among females is higher than among males, and that the proportion of widowed 
among malts is less than half the proportion among females. The actual 
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figures, which are to be found in Imperial Table VH, show 761, c 2o un- 
married males to 508,391 unmarried females, 491,044 married males to 479,733 
married females, and an excess of females over males among the widowed where 
the totals are 121,234 and 62,954 respectively. The points which emerge from 
these figures for special enquiry are (1) the high general proportion of marriages, 
(it) the'higher proportion of married among the females enumerated, although 
marriage is almost universal among both, and ( iii ) the excess of females among 
the widowed. These points are to be considered not only for the Province as 
a_whole, but for each of the main religions and by natural divisions. 

123. The three religions which are numerically the most important in the 
Province, are Muslim, Hindu and Sikh, AH three religions treaL marriage as a 
religious obligation, rather than as a social function or as a matter o. convenience. 
Among Hindus in particular, marriage is a sacrament which must be performed 
regardless of the fitness of 1 he parties for married life. Every Hindu must marry and 
beget himself at least cne son to save his spirit from wandering hopelessly in the 
nether regions. The very word for son. putra, means one who saves his father’s 
soul from hell. Similarly, in parts of India where Hindu sentiment is strong. " if a 
Hindu maiden is unmarried at puberty, her condition brings social obloquy on her 
family, and on a strict reading of certain texts entails retrospective damnation on 
three generations 01 ancestors”*. Sikhs are not influenced by quite the same 
considerations as a Hindus, but still regard marriage as a religious duty. Among 
Muslims there are not the same religious penalties attached to failure to marrv, 
but marriage is nevertheless almost equally common, as the figures in the margin 

show. Owing to the small proportion of 
Hindus and Sikhs among the total 
population of the Province, and the fact 
that a large number of these are 
immigrants, it would not be safe to draw 
conclusions from the difference between 
the respective figures for the religions. 
Reasons for the lowness of the figure 
among Muslims are many. Among 
others may be noted the fact that the 
population Is only now emerging from a state of society when marriage and the 
begetting of sons were a duty to the tribe, and that wives are still required bv 
the majority of the population for the sake of their lubour both in the fields and 
at home. The prevalence of marriage among Muslims is also 1 j some extent 
affected by Hindu customs, and in this connection it will be interesting to note 
that the marriage statistics of Hazara and Dera Ismail Khan, the two rhstnets 
most affected by the proximity of the Punjab, differ slightly from those 01 other 
parts of the Province. In particular, marriage takes place at a later age among 
the Pathans of the hills which border the Province on the west, than among the 
plainsmen of the Punjab on the east. Marriage among the former is made to 
depend very much more on economic cond.lions than is the case among the latter. 
The customs of the inhabitants of the settled districts derive principal) from the 
customs of the hills, but are now gradually b e ' n & modified by influences from 
the east. 
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[24 The figures giving the proportion per 1,000 of the sex concerned 

who are or have been married are 
compared in the margin with those 
recorded in India as a whole and in 
other countries in the Census of 1921 , 
It will be seen that the figures for both 
males and females fall considerably 
below those for the rest of India, This 
discrepancy is however to a large extent 
illusory, since, as will be shown later, the 
average age at which marriage takes 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL CON’DITION 
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12c. The figures which have so far been considered have been for the 
most part those for the population as a whole. Since infant marriage is unknown 
in the*Province, and child-marriage practically newbie, a fairer indication ol 
the prevalence of marriage is obtained by considering the population by Re¬ 
groups. The diagram below shows what proportion ol each sex m each 
age group throughout life are married, unmarr.ed or widowed. It will be 
convenient to examine certain of the groups separately. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROPORTION 
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126, The first point to notice is that no persons under the age of 5 have 
been returned as married. The figures for India as a whole in the Census of 
toa 1 showed 6 per mitts among males and 11 per pulls among feraatcs, In 
addition to this, 1 per mills among females were shown as widowed. Between 
the ages of 5 and 10 the proportion of married in both sexes is still extremely 
low being 5 per mills among males and 18 per mills among females. 
Corresponding figures for all India in 1921 were 33 and 83 respectively. The next 
age-group, from 10 to 15 years showed a considerable rise in the all-India figures 
to 116 for males and 382 'for females, but the figures for this Province are still 
low, being 23 and 151, or 35 and 154 if the widowed are included. The age-group 
from 15 to 20 years is the first which shows a really substantial increase 
in the proportion for this Province. The proportion of married females 
in this group is 674 per mills, or more than two thirds. The reason for 
this sudden rise is that between 15 and 20 years is the common age for the 
marriage of females in the Province. The corresponding rise in the proportion 
among mates does not occur until the 20 to 30 years group, when the proportion 
of married per mitts rises from 221 to 657 ; the reason for the rise is the same. 
After these two age-groups the proportion of those remaining unmarried in each 
sex becomes negligible, falling finally as low as SS among males and 46 among 
females, and it becomes more convenient to consider the relative proportions 
of the married and the widowed. In this connection the first point which strikes 
the eye is that the proportion of widowed among males is always, as it were, 
one age-group behind that tor females, and that it never reaches so large a 
figure^s'among females. The reason for this is, of course, t he later marrying 
age among males. A secondary reason is that males re marry to a greater 
-extent than females. The fipires for the age groups at the extremes of life 
may also be compared with the all-India figures of 1921. Among males of the 
.age of 60 and over the proportion of widowed per mills n this Province is 298 ; 
among females it exceeds this figure in the previous age group, and reaches 
720 per piillsin the age-group under consideration. The figures for all-India 
were 394 and 859 respectively. In this Province there are no widows under 
the age of io, 3 per mills between the ages of 10 and [5, and rp between 15 
.and 20; the corresponding all India figures showed 1 per mills widows under 
the age of 5, 5 per mills between 5 and 10, 17 between io and 15, and 41 in 
the age-group 15 to 20. 


Proportion of married (including widowed) per 1,000 
hj| sen can corned, b f religion and stx 


127. The figures may now be considered in regard to each of the three 

_____ main religions. The figures in the 

margin show the proportion of married, 
including widowed, in the enumerated 
population of all ages. Since, as has 
been already remarked, a large 
proportion of the population is too 
young to marry, little is to be gained 
by consideration of these figures until 
they are re-divided into age-groups. 
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128. The first age-groups to consider are those containing the children 

' _ ' ___ and young adults. As 

already stated, no persons 
have been returned as 
married under the age of 
5 years. The figures for 
the age-groups 5 to io, 
10 to 15 and 15 to 20 are 
given in the margin, being 
those among which 
married persons would be 
considered by western 
standards to be young. 
AH three religions show a 
very low proportion of married males between the ages of 5 and 10 years. 
The highef proportion is among Hindus, and is only 9 per mtUe. Among 
females the proportion, though stUl low, is noticeably higher. The earlier age 
of marriage among females shows itself even at this age, and becomes more 
and more marked in each of the succeeding periods. The proportion among 
Hindus and Sikhs is more than twice as high as among Muslims, since not only 
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CHAPTER Vi—CIVIL CONDITION 


Proportion 
in ytiujigcr 

Icuuer than 
tlccwbsrfl In 

India ■ 


Depr^ Of 
proportion 
in last 40 
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are the Muslims of this Province reluctant on humane grounds to allow their 
daughters to marry until they consider them old enough, but they see no religious 
or social objection to allowing them to reach puberty unmarried. 

lit the age-group 10 to 15, the highest proportion of married males is again 
to he found among Hindus, hut the figne is still only 30 per vulle. The number 
of married females, on the other hard, shows a considerable advance, being as 
high as 213 per mUle among Sikh, 

The next age-group, that from 15 to 20, shows a large increase in the 
proportions for each sex and for ad three religions. As in the age-groups 
already considered, the 1 ighest proportion among females is in the Sikhs, and 
among males in the Hindus. From the sudden rise in the figures for females 
in this age-group, it may be inferred that 15 to 20 years is the common age of 
marriage in the Province, and this is indeed the case. The earlier relative age 
of marriage among Sikhs and Hindus in comparison with Muslims will have to 
borne in mind when the figures for districts and natural divisions arc considered. 

139. The interest of t lie figures in the preceding paragraph is increased 1 * 3 * * * 7 

by consideration of the 
marginal table, which 

shows correspo n d i n g 
figures for India as » 
whole. Even among 
Muslims the figures for 
India as a whole show 

3 per mi lie married 

among males of under 5 

years of age, and 6 

among females, while for 
Hindus the figures are 

7 and 14 respectively. 
Among Sikhs no infant 
males and only one infant female per mills are married. In the next 3 
age-groups again the proportion of each sex married both among Muslims and 
among Hindus is very' considerably lower in this Province Lhan in the rest of India. 
Among Sikhs the proportion for the Province is lower in the case of each sex 
in the "age group 10 to 15, but in the case of each of the other age-groups it is 
higher than in the rest of India. These comparisons establish even more 
firmly the conclusion that the marrying-age in the North-West Frontier 
Province is comparatively late. 

130. The proportion of early marriages in each sex is also of sufficient 
interest to trace through the last 40 years. Up to 1921 the figures have 
shown a steady decline. Under the age of 5 one male cbld and one female per 
1,000 were shown as married in 1891, and one female in 1901, since when no 
person of either sex has been shown as married under this age. Between the 
ages of 5 and 10 the figures from 1P9] to 1921 run 4—2—2 — 1 for males, 
*nd 11— 6 - 6— 3 for females. The figures of the present year still show no 
persons married under the age of 5, but in the next period they show a rise 
to 5 per mills in the case of males and iS per mills in the case of females. This 
unfortunate set-back may be attributed to false propaganda against the Sarda 
Act. and does not represent the true state of feeling in the Province. 

fjo-A — Since the writing of the preceding paragraphs a note has been 
received from the Census Commissioner for India to ike effect that for presenta* 
tion op the figures of marital condition in quinary groups, the conversion of 
alternate ternary and septenary groups by the same formula as yield increased 
accuracy in the case of the total population of all marital conditions is ttnsatis¬ 
factory, because within the ternary arid septenary groups of persons of different 
marital conditions the distribution by single year or smaller age-periods is 
proportionately the same. The septenary and ternary groups from 4 to 23 for 
civil condition have accordingly been extracted mathematically and are shown in 
Subsidiary Table I-A at the end of this chapter, where they may be compared 
with the figures for the quinary groups. 1 he figures for married per sons are 
however so tow even in the possibly inaccurate quinary groups that the 
comparison does not render necessary any change in the remarks already 
recorded . 
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Proportion inccftaia affr-gro sps per i^ooo d iho 
married popaUtidn 


131. Figures for the population as a whole must always include a certain 
number of persons who for one reason or another cannot marry. It is there¬ 
fore advisable, in considering the prevalence of early marriage, to examine the 

proportion of those in the 
younger age-groups 10 the 
total married population. T he 
figures for the Province for 
each of the 3 main religions 
are given in the margin. The 
proportions in ihe age-groups 
15 to 20 are similar to those 
found in India as a whole, but 
the divergence in the earlier 
a g e *g rou P s > s striking. In the 
age-group o to 10 years, 
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was 21S ; in the age group 1 o to 15 years, the figures for comparison are 
195 and 60 8. The all-India figures for different religions are not reproduced, 
but it may be noted that the excess of the all-India over the Provincial figures 
is common to both Hindus and Muslims, though among Sikhs the reverse is 


found. 


132. 


Pm^DrtiM ef carried per hijW* \a the aga-pflriodj 7 to 13 
%a rtulq 


A Table, reproduced in the margin, has also been extracted from 

_ Subsidiary Table V to show the 

proportion in selected castes of 
married males and females between 
the ages of 7 and 13 years, 
the youngest period in which 
marriage is at all common in the 
Province. The castes selected are 
those which are numerically the most 
important, or depressed. It is not 
possible to draw any .conclusion 
from the order in which the 
proportions run. The highest 
proportion is found among 
Chuhras, a low caste, but the next 
highest is among Brahmans, a high 
caste. Pathans and Say ads 

consider themselves of higher caste 
than Tanaolis, Swath is and A wans, 
and are lower on the list than 
these three, but on the other hand 
, Gujars and Jats are Sower still. 

The fi highest proportions are in castes which are included among Hindus, but 
on the other hand other Hindu castes are found low down on the list. 
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Age- period* 


After the age of 20 k becomes unusual for a female to remain 

_ unmarried. The proportions 

so remaining unmarried in the 
various religions are shown in 
the statement in the margin. 
Although they are small in 
each case, they are sufficient 
to provide a comparison. The 
relative proportions between 
the religions remain as they 
have been in previous groups. 
Sikhs and Hindus being the 
most-married and Muslims the 
least-married. The majority 

_°f those who remain unmarried 

to the end probably do so for 
some physical or similar reason, though among Muslims the number is swollen 
by the practice, already mentioned, of allowing females to inherit and retain 
property so long as they remain unmarried. 
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[34. The proporuon of widows may be expected to 
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be highest : n the 
r dig it n in which 
the females 
marry at the 
earliest age. 
The figures in 
the maty in show 
the proportions 
ami-ng children, 
among those 
of age and ever, 
of the three 


from (5 to 40 years of age, and among those of 40 years 
The Muslims show' the lowest proportion of widows in each 
groups, since their women folk marry at a later age than those of other 
of the other two religions. Between the ages of 10 and 15 there Is a greater 
proportion cf Sikh widows than of Hindus, but in each of the other groups the 
reverse is the ease. Among widowers the proportion is highest among the 
Hindus ; the lowest proportion of " all-ages ,J is found among Muslims, although 
Sikhs show a slighily lower proportion in the earlier age-groups. I he low 

proportion among Muslims is again due to a later age of marriage. 

The proportion of widows and widowers may also be compared with 

the proportions- 

- In the same age- 

groups recorded 


■jo- 
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in the Punjab 
Census of 1921. 
Except in the 
ease of female^ 
of the age of 40 
and over, the 
proportion of the 
widowed is 
higher in the 
Punjab than in 
this Province, 

This may be taken as an indication that widow-remarriage is more commonly 
practised in this Province. Among Muslims there is no religious objection to the 
practice in either province, and its greater frequency in this Province may be 
attributed partly to the relatively greater scarcity of females and partly to the 
custom among Pat bans of a widow re-marrying with a brother of her deceased 
husband. The lower proportion of widowers is probably due to the later age of 
marriage in this Province, which makes it less likely that a husband will survive 
his wile. Among Hindus the lower proportion of widows is to be attributed to the 
work of certain eligious societies which are aiming to this end. These societies 
are also at work in the Punjab, but are meeting with greater proportionate success 
here, partly on account of the scarcity of females, partly as a result of the influence 
of the Pat ban customs of the country, and partly because there is a higher literate, 
and so presumably teachable, proportion among the Hindus of this Province than 
among the very much larger Hindu population of the Punjab. The effect of the 
work of these societies is also reflected in the fall in the proportion of Hindu 
widows in the Province, to which a further reference will be made later 

136. The figures that have so far been considered are for the population 
as a whole and for each of the three main religions. The facts which these 
figures have illustrated may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

(i) Marriage is almost universal among both sexes and in all three 
religions. 

(ii ) It is more nearly universal among females than among males, and 
among 1 : indus and Sikhs than among Muslims. 

(111) Infant marriage is unknown in the Province, and child marriage very 
uncommon. 

(ft)) The average age at which marriage takes place is higher than else¬ 
where in India ; within the Province it is higher among males than 
among females, and higher among Muslims than in the followers of 
other religions. 
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The varations between districts and natural div'sions of the Province, and 
between the present results and those tabulated in 1921; remain for consideration. 


l 3 l 


Proportion of mimed and widowed per 
io0o of each so* 


VARIATIONS 

The table in the margin shows the proportion of married persons in 

[,ooo of the population of each sex in each of 
the 5 administered districts. For the 
purposes of this table, widowed are included 
as married. The lwo highest figures for each 
sex are provided by Hazara and Dera Ismail 
Khan, and these are the only districts for 
which the figures are above the Provincial 
average. They ar^ the two districts which 
are most affected by the influence of the 
Punjab. Hazara is a cis-Indus district, and 
Dera Ismail Khan is the dstrict with the 
lowest proportion of Muslims ani the highest 
The particularly low proportion of married 
in Peshawar is explained by the presence in the district of large numbers 
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of unmarried immigrants, including serving soldiers and students. 
138. The proportion of the married 
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population of each district found in 
the e iriy age-groups is also lowest in 
Peshawar, as may be seen from the 
figures in the margin. The propor¬ 
tions in Hazara, Sannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan vary little from the 
Provincial figure. The highest 
proportion in each of the three groups 
is found in Kobat District. This 
howeve r does not indicate a prevalence 
of early marriage in Kobat. It is 
explained by the absence on military 
and quasi-military service of large 
life. The majority of these persons 
the married population of the district 


numbers of persons in the prime of 
are married, and their exclusion from 
reduces the natural proportion of married persons in the later age-groups and so 
increases the proportion in the earlier groups 

Actually the lowest of all the proportions are those found in Peshawar 
Municipality, but they vary so little from the figures for the district and are so 
much affected by immigration, thaL it would be unsaie to draw from them any 
conclusions with regard to the effect of urban life. 

The figures of each district for the lower age-groups have also been 
considered by religions, but do not show sufficient variation to be worth 
reproducing. The figures tor Muslims, as is to be expected, follow those for 
" all religions ” which have been already considered Among Hindus the 
proportions are highest in Hazara and lowest in Dera Ismail Khan and Banna, 
and among Sikhs they are highest in K oh at and lowest in Hazara, The total 
numbers present in each of these districts are too small to allow of the drawing 
of any conclusions from these variations. 

The marginal statement shows the proportion by districts of married 

——- - persons in the middle and advanced 

periods of life, per 1,000 of the total 
married population. The figure for those 
in the ag^ group 20 to 40 years is highest 
in Ban mi and almost the same in Dera 
Ismail Khan. These are the two districts in 
which the inhabitants are least inclined to 
migrate, in Hazara, the most enterprising 
district, the proportion in this group is the 
lowest, '1 he figures for Peshawar and 
Koliat are a.so Tow. Kohat sends out a 
high proportion of emigrants, and the 

___- proportion in Peshawar is reduced by the 

presence of students, young soldiers and others who are just inside this age-group 
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but are not vet married. In ine age group for those of 40 years of age and over 
the highest figure is that for Hazara. Hazara is the district with the highest 
proportion of females to males, and the highest total proportion of married 
persons ; its young men who emigrate in early life in search of employment, 
return to their homes in old age ; it is therefore to be expected that it should 
show a higher proportion than any other district. Peshawar of necessity shows 
a high figure, since for reasons already discussed its figures are low in the young 
and middle groups. Bannu* Dera Ismail Khan and Kohat are low for similar 
reasons. 


140. 


The total population of the Province has undergone an increase of 

approxi- 
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mately 7 per 
cent, since 
the last 

C e n s u s. 
The figures 
in the margin 
show how 
this increase 
is distributed 

__between the 

married, unmarried and rvidowed. The only decrease is in the number 
of widowed males. A decrease in the number of widowed persons is to 
be expected in a growing population at the end of a prosperous and healthy 
period such as the last has been. The fact that the decrease is not larger 
among males, and that there is an actual increase among females, who are 
less Inclined to re marry, is explained by the number of persons who 
were widowed in the influenza epidemic of 19:8. The increase in the 
number of married females is lower than might have been expected, and the 
increase in unmarried females considerably higher. The proportion of married 
females to the total female population is in fact lower at the present Census than 
in any previous Census since 1881. * It was 444 per mille in 1921 and is now 

433' This again is a result of the influenza epidemic as may be judged from 
the division into age groups shown in the margin. The figures for those under 
__ 20 years of age, who were little affected by 4 the 
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epidemic, have risen slightly, but those in the higher 

j 

age-groups have been reduced by the high mortality 

of the epidemic affecting them both directly through 

death and indirectly through widowhood. The 

proportion of married males per 1,000 of the male 

population was 380 in 1921 and is now 379. It 

shows on the whole a steady increase since 1SS1, 
due to increasing economic prosperity. 
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Variations in the proportion of the widowed in each sex provide a 

clue to the attitude of the communities towards 
widow re marriage. The figures for the last 
two enumerations are therefore given in the 
margin for each of the three main religic 
The figures for Hindus and for Muslims both 
show a decrease in the total proportions The 
figures for Sikhs are unchanged. The decrease 
among Muslims is too small to require comment 
but since widow re marriage is already favourably 
regarded by Muslims change was hardly to be 
expected. The decrease among Hindus is 
small for males but considerable for females. 
The reduction in the proportion among females' 
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frorn 149 toi 2^ per Mills may be attributed to the efforts of certain societies 
which are working for this end. 

142. Polygamy is very little practised in the North-West Frontier Province 
although it is not generally regarded as prohibited by religion. When a man 
does take a second wife during the life-time of the first, it is usually due either 
to the failure of the first marriage to produce male issue, or to the custom of a 
Patban marrying the widow of a brother who lias died without sons. No figures 
for polygamy are available, but the figures In Subsidiary Table IV, which sho* 
the proportion of married females to married males, indicate how little it is 
practised. These figures sl'.ow r 1,003 married wives to 1,000 husbands among 
Muslims, 733 among Hindus and 6S5 among Sikhs. The figures for Hindus anti 
Sikhs certainly carry no suggestion of polygamy. Those for Muslims are 
deceptive owing to the effect of emigration, but It is probable that they are to 
some extent swollen by the practice. They are higher in Hazara than in the 
trans-Indus districts. In Hazara there are 1,05* wives to 1,000 husbands 
among Muslims, 741 among Hindus and Sdo among Sikhs. The figure among 
Muslims is certainly raised by emigration, but since the proportion of Temales bom 
in Hazara is also higher than that in other districts, it is probable that polygamy 
is also more practised there than elsewhere. 
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^RY Table I —{For North-West Frontier Province including Tram Frontier f is ts ) 
istributton by civil condition of f,ooo of each Sex, religion ami mam age-fen&J 

at each of the last five Censuses 
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Subsidiary Table I —{For Nortk-lVesi Frontier Province including Trans-Frentier 
Distribution by civil condition of l ooo of each sex, religion and main age-period at each 

last fine Censuses 
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Subsidiary Table I'A .—Proportion per milk of each sex by septenary end ternary 
aqe- groups (4-23) for chit condition North- West Frontier Province (Districts) 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL CONDITION 


Sljsidiarn Table II Distribution by amt condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain agts 

in each religion and Natural Division 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


(Ot 


, SunsiDtARY Table III -Districts only 

Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and religion 
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Subsidiary Table IV —Proportion of the sexes Ay civil condition at certain ages for 
religions and natural dt'vsions * 
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02 CHAPTER VI—CIVIL CONDITION 

Subsidiary Table \ —.{For Norik- West Frontier Province including trans-frontier fasts) 
Distribution by civil condition of i ,000 of each sex at certain ages for selected castes 
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CHAPTER VII 


INFIRMITIES. 


143. In accordance with past practice the infirmities for which information 
^as asked at the present census were four in number, insanity, deaf-mutism, 
leprosy and total blindness. The instructions given to enumerators were that 
if anv person were found blind of both eyes, insane, suffering from conrosive 
leprosy, or deaf and dumb, the name of the infirmity was to be entered in the 
relevant column of the schedule, persons were not to bo entered as blind who 
were blind of one eye only, nor as lepers if suffering from leucoderma. These 
instructions were the same as those given in 1921, before which date attempts 
had been made to distinguish those who were deaf and t'umb from birth from 
those who had become so in later life. 

144, The returns under the heads for infirmities are probably the least tnaw imy of 
accurate of ail returns in the Census. This is believed to be the case not only ® - 

in India but in all countries in which census proceedings are conducted. 

Mistakes and inaccuracies occur not only through accidental omissions and 
intentional suppressions on the part of the defectives or their friends, but from 
wrong diagnosis of diseases which require an expert to distinguish. Blindness 
is one out'of the four infirmities which there is least reason to suppose might be 
deliberately concealed, but even in the case of blindness there can be no doubt 
that the enumerators were bothered by different degrees of imperfect vision. 

The other three infirmities are all regarded as some kind of reproach either 
bv the afflicted person or by the relatives, and are consequently concealed if 
concealment is in any way possible. Even when concealment is not deliberate, 
it frequently occurs that parents will not admit to themselves the existence 
of deaf-mutism or insanity in a child until it becomes impossible to do otherwise. 

Some degree of accuracy was claimed for the statistics of this Province in 
mat on the ground that the enumerators and supervisors were all local men 
from whom the existence of infirmities could not be concealed. This would not 
get over the difficulties of either unintentional concealment on the part of the 
family afflicted or Imperfect diagnosis on their own part, nor is it likely that 
manv cases would occur in which they would venture to enter an infirmity 
in the schedule against the wishes of the head of a household. The best 
that can be said for the statistics is that errors and omissions are probably 
no more frequent than elsewhere in India, or than in previous enumerations 
in this Province, and that there is therefore some use In them for purposes of 
comparison. 

14-. The recorded figures for the four specified infirmities are shown nef««n«* to 
in Imperial Table No. IX. The tablets divided into two parts, one showing 4t,tl 
distribution by age and the other distribution by dst riels, The classification 
bv age is of interest to determine both the age at which the infirmities make 
themselves known, and the manner in which they affect length of life. Classi¬ 
fication by districts is adopted as a result of past experience which has shown 

the general incidence of these infirmities to be much more affected by locality 

than bv religion or social custom. Three subsidary tables at the end of this 
chapter show the figures reduced proportionately for 100,000 of the population 
in order to provide a flat rate of comparison with the rest of India and [elsewhere. 

Before considering the figures further, it Is necessary to remember that the total - 
number of persons recorded as afflicted is under 5,000 and that it. is extremely 
dangerous to draw conclusions from such small data as th ; s number can 
furnish. 


Pi oooitlMKit person* With toch Infirmity tc evmj 

r 100,000 of th® population. 
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146. 'I he proportion of persons afflicted with any of the four infirmities is 

compared in the margin with similar 
figures recorded since 1881, It 
will be observed that the figures 
show a steady decrease with the 
exception of the year 1911 which 
showed a sudden rise. It is 
pleasant to suppose that the steady 
decline is due partly to greater 
accuracy in enumeration resulting in 
fewer wrong diagnoses, and partly 
to the progressive improvement in 
sanitation and material condition 
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and in the accessibility of medical relief* On the other hand it is certain that ii the 
figures had shown a rise instead of a decline, the rise would just as comfortingly 
have been ascribed In greater accuracy in enumeration resulting in fewer errors 
and omissions, and to the increased accessibility of medical relief resulting in 
persons having less hesitation in declaring themselves. In any case no 
reason has been ascribed to the sudden rise in 1911, The sudden fall from the 
1911 figures to those of 19c! was ascribed to the excessive vulnerability of the 
infirm in the influenza epidemic of 1918, On the other hand the Census 
Superintendents of Bihar and Orissa, and of the Central Provinces stated as 
an axiom that the epidemic was particularly adverse to strong and healthy 
adults in the prime of life; the Census Superintendent of Bihar and Orissa 
found that this reacted adversely ©n the infirm in that it look away their support 
and tightened the purse-strings of charily, while the Census Superintendent of 
the latter province found that it increased their numbers in that it threw' them 
on to the support of Government and so brought them to the notice of enumerators 
and supervisors. In such circumstances it is almost impossible to draw' conclusions 
from the figures. There has certainly been no improvement in the sanitation and 
material condition of the Gujars of Hazara, although statistics for Hazara have 
become less. On the other hand there has been a steady advance in medical 
methods of curing and preventing blindness, and the credit for the reduction in 
the prevalence of this affliction must without doubt be given to the doctors. 

147, Tne general tendency to decline, and the relative vulnerability of the 
two sexes, may be more easily judged from the diagram below. It will 
be noticed that blindness is the disease in which the proportions between the 
sexes remain most nearly equal, although the curves for each of the other 
three infirmities run more or less parallel. The diagram may betaken to 
illustrate what has already been remarked, nam !y that the figure-! for blindness 
are the most reliable, and that the other figures, being affected by more or less 
constant errors, have some value for purposes of comparison. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING PROPORTIONS PER 100,000 OF 
POPULATION SUFFERING FROM EACH INFIRMITY 189 M 931 . 



148. The statement in the margin shows the recorded number of persons 
-suffering from each 

Number cf person* suffering from each mfirtnhy at each of the I ait Imr cecitfOK* infirmity at each of 

the last four census 
enumerations The 
total showed an 
advance of 25 per¬ 
cent. between 1901 
and 1911 and a 
decline of 12 per 
cent, between 1911 
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INSANt Y 


io s 


Fe i centagE reSalLvc preval ntc of each infirmity at the last three cm^Oiti 


and <92*. Between f 9* i and 1931 there has occurred a further decline of 9 
per cent. The actual figures of insane persons are still higher than in 1901, but 
the population has increased and so the proportion has fallen. 

14->, The relative prevalence of the lour selected infirmities among 100 

afflicted persons is 
■ - shown in the margin. 

It will be seen that the 
proportions have varied 
little in t he last twenty 
years Blindness always 
accounts for about half 
the .total number, and 
leprosy for only a very 
small propor tion 
Since, however, blind 
these figures are not of 
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ness Is usually admitted while leprosy is concealed, 
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INSANITY. 


1^0. The figures for the insane are meant to include only those persons 
who are affl'cttcl with the more active forms of menial derangement, and not 
the merely half-witted or weak minded. In practice however it is quite 
impossible to distinguish between the two. In neither of the two common 
vernaculars of the Province are there separate words for lunacy and idiocy : 

11 leu-anai " in Pashto and " pagal 11 in Lahnda and Hindustani, mav both mean 
anything from a raving lunatic to one whose development is hardly more than 
retarded. Even experts in charge of lunatic asylums like to keep their patients 
under observation for some time before they will certify w hether they a~e insane 
or net. It is therefore hardly to be expected that the statistics will be of any 
value save for comparison with others equally unreliable. 

151 . In point of comparison with the rest of India the position of the Province Compirlwii 
appears to be improving. In the census of 1911 only Baluchistan and Burma wi !J °*f'^ 
returned a higher proportion of insane than the Frontier, In 132 i the proportion pi 8 0 
on the Frontier, although still above the general average for India, was lower 
than that found in Baroda, Bengal, Bombay, Kashmir or Cochin as well as in 
both the two provinces previously mentioned The situation has improved again 
in the present Census, although the proportion is still slightly higher than that 
found in the neighbouring province of the Punjab. 
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152. The figures in the margin give by districts the number of insane 

per [00,000 
of the 

populatio n . 
as recorded 
in each 

C ensus 
since 1901, 
Ins a n i t y 
appears 
always to 
have affect¬ 
ed males 
more than 
fe ra a 1 e s. 
This is 
presumabl $ 

due to the comparatively quieter and less exciting lives led by the women of 
the Province than by the men. The women take less part than the men in 
such excitements as dancing, religious celebrations, riots, sudden deaths and 
the like, and are also less addicted to the use of drugs or intoxicating liquors. 
It is probable also that the percentage of cases of concealment of insanity is 
greater among women than among men ; certainly there is less opportunity for 
the enumerator to enter the infirmity from his own knowledge. 
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* 53 * Hazara has always hitherto been the worst district for insanity and 
showed a continuous increase in the number of insane from 1891 to 1921. It 
is believed that there is some connection between insanity and the cold climate 
of the hills, but this has vet to be definitely established. The climatic conditions 
of Hazara approximate to those of Kashmir and the Punjab hills, in both iof 
which the proportion of insanity runs high. On the other hand it was found in 
the course of the Assam Census of 1921 that the proportion of insane m that 
Province was nowhere lower than in the Kashi and Jaintia hills, wh<.re the 
altitude at which the people were accustomed to live was exceptionally high. 
Hazara is the district in which there is the highest proportion of Muslims, and if 
there is anything in the theory of consanguineous marriages as a cause of 
insanity, the proportion of insanity might naturally be expected to be high in 
the district where consanguineous mamages are also high No explanation is 
forthcoming for the sudden drop in the proportion of insane in Hazara at the 
present Census and it is impossible to believe that it represents the true state of 
affairs. 


154. Peshawar District shows a total number of insane only one higher 
than in the previous Census, but there is an increase of 14 in the number of 
males and a decrease of 13 among females. It is impossible to ascribe any 
reason to this peculiar variation, unless it be that a slightly hostile feeling to 
the Census in Peshawar City has led to less perfect enumeration 
females. 


among 


Virition in Insanity m the three Southern DUtricts of the Province 


155. The variations in the figures returned from the three Southern districts 

__ ; _of the Province 

are shown in the 
margin. The 
total figures are 
too small and 
the variations too 
erratic to justify 
the drawing of 
any cone!us ons. 
It may be noted 
however that a 

. . . large number of 

the persons returned as insane m each Census are. religious mendicants of one 
sort or another, most of whom wander into British Territory from across the 
L " _J_ r. The entry of such persons into the Southern Districts was restricted 
't by the existence of a state of w^r in W a 2 iris tan. 
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Congenital idiots of varying degrees are usually treated with a 
certajn amount of kindness, but those who become insane in later life are made 
the subject of all kinds of violent and dangerous treatment. Since the latter 
kind escape omission from the records less frequently than do the former, 
while both have a short expectation of life, it is to be expected that the proper* 
__ of recorded insane will be low 
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rendered unmistakably insane by the effort of child bearing 


at each of the extremes of life and 
comparatively high in the middle 
age periods. The figures in the 
margin show that this is the case. 
The particularly low proportion of 
each sex under 10 years of age 
reflects the reluctance of parents to 
recognize insanity in their children 
until they are compelled to do so. 
Among males the proportion falls 
steadily from the moment insanity 
begins to make itself unmistakable. 
Among females there are more 
found insane in the age group 
20—30 than in any of the other 
periods. This may mean that 
those who were previously only 
bordering on the insane, have been 
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157, Out of every 100 insane 
persons the proportion ts 73 males and 27 
females. Reasons for the excess of 
males have already been discussed. The 
expectation of life among both is short, 
The marginal diagram shows the 
distribution per 100,000 of each sex 
through the different age-periods of 


life. 


, 5 S. For reasons of economy it has not been possible to prepare statistics 
showing till- prevalence of insanitv by castes. It nay be noted at in ^e 
Census^of 1911 the Gujars of Hazara District were found to be the most 
affected caste. They live in a cold and billy tract or country, and under 
extremely insanitary conditions of life. 

DEAF MUTISM, 

1 cq The figures for deaf mutism are intended to include all persons who 
were found both deaf and dumb, whether they were conpmta ly so or had 
acquired the defect in later life. Persons who were deaf only or dumb only were 
no?to be included. At all Censuses previous to 1921 it was laid down that 
onlv those who were deaf and dumb from birth were to be shown. It was 
expected that the removal of this restriction in 1921 would lead toa suddenr.se 
intbe number of deaf-mutes. That this was not the case showed that the 

instructions were never observed and that the change in the instructions need 

not be considered to vitiate comparison with previous Census figures. Hie 
proportion of 97 males and 69 females per .00 000 of the popublion recorded 
m P i02t was considerably lower than that of any- previous Census in the 
case of males, and was ihe lowest recorded in the case of females since 
iSqi The figures of the present Census are lower again, being 82 rnales and 
47 9 females per 100,000 of the population. Corresponding figures for the who e 
of India in ,921 were 70 and 49 - The figures tor the Province are mainly 
affected bv a sudden fall in the returns from Hazara, and little value must 
therefore be attached to them except in the examination of the distribution by 
districts and by age-groups. 

160. The total number of recorded deaf-mutes has declined from ^97 in 

last Census to 1 ^07 in the year under consideration. Tie proportion 
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districts for the last five enumerations. 7‘he only constant factor is the higher 
proportion of deaf-mutes in Hazara than in the Trans-Indus districts. In spite of 
the sudden fall in the figures for the present year, for which no explanation can be 
given Hazara remains a district highly affected. The greater part of the district 
is a hilly Himalayan tract, and the infirmly is found to be common to such tracts 
throughout India. Sikkim, Kashmir, Mysore, the hill districts of Burma, Bengal, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces all show a high proportion of deaf-mutism. 
In the United Provinces it appears to have some connection with goitre, and is 
thought to depend in some way on some mineral carried in water, which disappears 
from the water in the rivers soon after they are well clear of the hills. In cold 
climates, too, people do not attend to their personal cleanliness to the same extern 
as they might in warmer climates, and dirt, want and low living are probably 
predsposing causes of the infirmity. Probably, also, the effect on the ear of the 
cold and rare ed atmosphere of the heights contributes to its prevalence, 

iws the number of recorded deaf mutes 
per 100,000 of each sex for each age- 
period. True deaf-mutism is a con¬ 
genital defect and persons suffering 
from j: are relatively short-lived. The 
maximum prevalence of the infirmity 
should therefore be in the lowest age. 
The fact that the opposite is the case, 
shows that the figures are swollen h T 
the inclusion of persons who have 
lost their speech and hearing with the 
approach of old age, and are therefore 
of little value for the purpose for which 
they are usually studied. As in the 
case of insanity the proportion returned 
is higher among males than among 
females. This is probably largely 
due to more successful concealment 
among females. The actual pro¬ 
portion at the present census is 487 
deaf mute females to t,ooo deaf-mute 
males, as against 575 ten years ago. 

162. The position of the North-West Frontier Province compared with 
other provinces in respect of deaf-mutism shows a slight improvement since the 
last census, but the figures are too much affected by the sudden drop in Hazara 
to be regarded with much confidence. The figure of 66 per 100,000 for the 
Pd ivince occupies a position midway between the figures of 159 returned from 
Kashmir and 23 from Delhi. However, even the figure of 70 per 100,000- 
rttumed from Hazara in 1921 compares favourably with the present figures for 
Kashmir, where the climate and manner of life of the inhabitants are not too 
different from those of Hazara. 



BLINDNESS. 

- 3 163 The figures for blindness can be approached with more confidence 
than those for any of the other three infirmities, since blindness is not only 
comparatively easy to diagnose, but does not carry with it any feeling of shame 
or disgrace such as to render its concealment probable, It is possible that a 
certain number of persons w T ho are not totally blind of both eyes have been 
included, but enumerators were particularly warned against their inclusion and 
it is hoped that the returns represent the facts with a fair amount of accuracy. 

164. Blindness, although decreasing, is still regrettably prevalent. The- 
total number of persons afflicted in the province was 2,980 in 1921 and is now 
2,463. The proportion per 100,000 of the ptpulation is 103 males and 100 
females; the corresponding all-India proportion in 1921 was 143 males and 160- 
females. The infirmity is found to be commonest in Ihdia in tracts with a dry 
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hot climate and a dusty soil. Theglaring sunshine and dust-laden winds of the 
hot weather cause inflammation of the eyes, which frequently results in 
ulceration and permanent injury, The infirmity is least prevalent in those parts 
of India where the climate is damp and the country green. On the other hand 
a smoky atmosphere inside dark ill-ventilated houses and huis is also a frequent 
cause of affections of the eyes, resulting in blindness, and the prevalence of the 
disease in hilly tracts may often be due to the fact that the people are driven by 
the cold to live in dark ill ventilated huts, 

165 Figures showing the prevalence of blindness for seventeen other pro¬ 
vinces and States of India have been received. 

The North-West Frontier Province shows a lower proportion than any of 
these save Bengal and Hyderabad. Figures for Madras, which were low in 1921, 
have not been received. 

166. The number of blind persons recorded in the present census (1.351 

males and r.i ic 
females) com¬ 
pares favourably 
with the figures 
of 1,620 males 
and 1,360 fe¬ 
males recorded 
in 1921. The 
table in the 
margin shows 
also a satisfactory 
general tendency 
to de c r e a s e 
through the last 
half-century. No 

doubt the decrease is partly due to increased care in enumeration, but it must in 
addition be verv largely due to the advance in medical science and the increased 
accessibility of facilities. Small pox, a common cause of blindness.^ has been 
almost eliminated by vaccination, while cataract, and especially double cataract, 
is now being removed by operation with increasing certainty of success. More 
important still, not only is the skill of surgeons increasing, but the knowledge of 
their skill is becoming widely spread among even the poorest and most backward 
people, till thete are few left who do not offer themselves for treatment with an 
almost pathetic confidence in the success of the operation. 

167. The distribution by districts per 100 blind persons, and the proportion 

of blind 
persons per 
100,000 of 
each sex 
within the 
districts, are 
shown in the 
margin. The 
figures for 
Peshawar 
must be to 
some extent 
d i sregarded, 

since they are swollen by the large number of persons who are present in the 
district either as blind beggars or in search of medical treatment. Next to 
Peshawar the highest proportion per 100 blind persons is found in Dera Ismail 
Khan where the glare and heat in the summer months are worse than anywhere 
else in the Province. The next highest figure is in Hazara, due to the insanitary 
conditions of life of the Gujars. The proportions per 100,000 of each sex are 
higher in Kohat and Bannu, where the conditions of heat and glare are more 
universal than are the conditions of insanitary living in Hazara. 

16S. Blindness is usually the only one of the four recorded infirmities which 
is proportionately more common among females than among males. This is due 
oartlv to the fact that women are confined more than men to the smoky 
atmosphere of ill-ventilated houses, and partly to their not yet entrusting them- 
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selves with the same freedom as men to surges! and medical relief, tn the 
present census the proportion among females is lower than among males. The 
explanation may perhaps again be found in the slight feeling of hostility to tie 
census in Peshawar City, w hich resulted in greater difficulty in the enumeration 
of females. 

169. Blindness is to a great extent a disease of increasing age. ft i s 

therefore to be expected that increasing 
numbers will be found in each successive 
age-group. The figures in the margin 
show that this is the case in the present 
census, as it has always been before, 
More than half the total number of blind 
persons in each sex are over 40 years 
of age. The great majority of the cases 
of blindness in advanced age are caused 
by cataract, 

170. A diagram illustrating 
the above figures but calculated 
on the proportion of blind persons 
per 100,000 of each sex is placed 
in the margin. The curves follow 


the course which is to be expect¬ 
ed in such a diagram, and may 
be taken as a further indication of 


the comparatively high reliability 


of the blindness-statistics. 
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LEPROSY. 

171. The returns of lepers are probably vitiated more than those of any 
of the other infirmities both by wilful concealment and by wrong diagnosis. The 
disease is felt to carry with it not only a social stigma, but many actual social 
disabilities, and is therefore concealed till as late a stage as possible, fn 
diagnosis it is confused with leucoderma, or discolouration of the skin. Although 
both the common vernaculars of the Province have separate words for the two 
diseases, it is oflen by no means easy for the non-expert to distinguish between 
them, particularly in the early stages. Reasons for regarding the actual figures 
of the returns as representing hardly a tenth of the total number of sufferers 
throughout India, are to be found on page 213 of the India Volume of the Census 
Report for it 21. Since however It is probable that concealment is attempted 
with equal vigour in every census and in every part of India, the figures obtained 
have their uses for purposes of comparison. 

In comparison with the rest of India the proportion of lepers in the Province 
is low. As many as 76 per 100,000 of the population have been found afflicted 
in Burma, 70 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 60 in Assam, 56 in Kashmir 
and 54 in Behar and Orissa, while in this Province the recorded proportion is 
only 10 per 100,000. v F 
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173 The variation by districts during the last to years 
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174. The marginal diagram 


shows the proportion of lepers 


per 100,00c of each sex by quin¬ 


quennial age-periods. In the light 


of the above remarks it is unsafe 


to regard it as anything more than 


a further proof of the inaccuracy of 


both the ; diagnosis of leprosy and 


the records of age. 


4 7v As in the case of the other three infirmities, motives of economy 
have prevented the study of the prevalence of leprosy by caste or by religion. 
AD-India figures for 1921 indicate that higher castes are le&s aflhctec. than lower 
and this Relieved to be due to greater personal cleanliness and better habits 0. 
life. Of the tribes of the Frontier. Gujars, who live with their antma s m the same 
rooms, in houses which are ill-ventilated and insanitary btyond bc.ief, were nun*- 
to be the most affected. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table I —Number of infirm per W 0 , 0 oo of the total population at each of the last five censuses 
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Subsidiary Table If —Age distribution of ro ooo infirm {Five Censuses' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 
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Subsidiary Table III—(a) Infirm per 100,000 and 

(i) female infirm per i\ooo males 


| at certain age-periods 
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occupations 

INTRODUCTORY 

176. The classification scheme for occupations is that prescribed by the 
Census Commissioner for India, and includes four main classes, with 55 orders 
and 195 groups. The principal change from previous census tables is that in 
the present census no attempt has been made to distribute dependence among 
occupations ; totals are, however, given for dependents who work at some occupa¬ 
tion. thus helping to maintain the household in which they are dependent, 
additional figures are given for subsidiary occupations, and the sex figures are 
distributed to occupational groups instead of merely to classes and orders, 

177. The results obtained are shown in Imperial Tables Nos, X and XI. 
Imperial Table X shows the total number of recorded earners and working 
dependents in each of the classes, orders and groups, both for the Province as a 
whole and for districts, trans-frontier posts and Peshawar Municipality. No, XI 
is divided into two parts, one of which deals with the distribution by occupation 
among 12 selected castes, and the other with occupations of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. Table XII is a new table, introduced for the first time in the 
present census, and is intended to show the extent of unemployment among 
educated persons. The subsidiary tables placed at the end of this chapter are 
arranged as follows :— 

(1) General distribution of occupation per 10,000 of the population, 
(a) for earners (principal occupation) and working dependents, and 

■b\ for subsidiary occupations. 

(iV) Distribution of important sub-classes of occupation in each district, 
sub-divided as above. 

(fit) Proportion of females to males in certain occupations, with actual 
numbers of each sex. 

Comparison of figures for 1921 with those of 1931 in regard to 
se’ected occupations. 

(sr) Occupations of selected castes. 

(vi) Number of persons employed on railway communications, irrigation 
posts and telegraphs on the 26th February 1931. 

Other subsidiary tables pi escribed for India as a whole have not been 
prepared for this Province, as the figures would have been too small to be of arty 
practical interest. 

Certain tables which were prepared at the last census, or which were 
proposed for this census, have been abandoned, both for reasons of economy and 
for other reasons. In particular no table showing occupation by religion has 
been prepared, and no table showing the extent to which agriculture is combined 
with other occupations. 

178. The chief difficulty in preparing the chapter on Occupations is always 
in deciding the group in which any individual is to be classified. On this 
occasion an alphabetical list of occupations showing the groups in which they 
were to be entered was received from the Census Commissioner for India, 
and utilised both in compilation and in the issuing of Instructions to enumerators 
and others. In spite ol the care thus exercised the number of persons entered 
as '* shopkeepers ” without any further description, and the number whose returns 
were so indefinite as not to indicate any specific occupation, have risen since 
the last census from 19,306 to 30,916 and from 23.461 to 42,620, respectively, 
h is open to question whether the larger figures do not more accurately describe 
the true state of affairs io the Province. 

The main principle on which the Census Commissioner's list was prepared 
were as follows :— 

(1) Where a person both makes and sells, he is classed as a ** maker 
On the same principle, when a person extracts some substance, such *s 
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saltpetre, sulphur, carbonate of soda, etc,, from tfie ground and also refines 

}ie ,Jf shown in Sub class II—Exploitation of Minerals, and not in Sub- 
Class-111—Industry. 

(a) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main 
categories :— 

(u) those where the occupation is classified according to th^ 
material worked in, and 1,1 

(£) those where it is classified according to the use which it 
serves. 

As a general rule the first category is reserved for the manufacture or sale of 
articles tne use of which is not finally determined, but it also includes specified 
articles for which there is no appropriate head in the' second categorv Por 
example, while shoemakers are included in the second category "YOrder i - 
Croup 8a) the makers of water bags, saddlery, leather portmanteaus and the like 
are included in the first category (Order 6, Group 51). 

In a few cases occupations have been classed according to the materia 1 
worked in, even though certain articles made oF it are specified because the 
material used is more characteristic of the occupation than the’article maAr 
Thus makers of palm-leaf fans have been shown in Group rather than 

Group 99. Makers of bamboo screens, leaf plates, etc., have also been shown 
in Group 56, 

( 3 ) Persons employed in Railway Carriage factories have been shown in 
Croup . .e instead1 of under Order .5, because these factories in India arc always 
worked direct by the railways. Ti e manufacture and repair of railnav trucks 
and carriages is an integral part of the operations of the railway authorities 
The principle on urinch the c ossification is made is analogous to 'that followed 

in the* case of makers and sellers or diggers and refiners 

. w) O" *•» <***' hand, railway police and railway doctors are classified 
in Groups 157 and 169, respectively, because the primary duty of persons thus 
employed is, in the one case the prevention and detection of crime and in th„ 
other the healing of disease. The fact that -heir pay is derived from the 
railway is merely an incident, and does not affect the character of the oceup"- 

As a general rale it may be said that wherever a man’s personal occupa- 
tion is one which involves special training e,g„ that of a doctor, engineer 
surveyor, etc., he ,s classed under the head reserved for that iccumtion' 
Exceptions have been made, however, in cases where the work in which he is 
employed involves further specialisation. For this reason a marine engineer is 
classed in Group 102 and a nver surveyor in Group 103. Officers of Govern¬ 
ment whose occupation ,s covered by some other group (e.g„ doctors clervvmcn 
professors posiforest settlement and railway officers and other establishmen" 
etc.,) will be included in that group and not under Group , 59 . Government 
neons and chaprasis other than those in the above-mentioned establishments w5 
be included under this group and not m Group I If, 


were 


179, The instructions given to enumerators and printed on the schedule 

“ Column 9 (Worker or Dependent) ,-Enter “ earner '• or dependent - 
A woman who does house work is a dependom, so is a son who works ii 
the fields but does not earn separate wages. A cultivator cuMvatine 
a principal occupation is an earner. 


in 

as 


*' Column 


• • 1 10 {principal occupation of actual workers) Enter the 

principal weans of livelihood o all persons who actually do work or carrv 
on business, whether personally or by means of servants or who live ™ 
house-rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vamie „ r „.. 
such as” service" or “ writing " or "labour” Replies such as “are 
to a Magistrate in court are not enough, tor example, in the case of labour 
say whether m the fields ormanoa mine, or jute factory, or cotton mill “w 
lac lacturv, or earth-work, etc In the case cf agriculture distinguish between 
persons who do not cuktvate personally, who cultivate their own land who 
cultivate rented land and who are hired labourers. If a person mike, u 
articles he sells he should be entered as “ maker and seller" of therrT 
Women and children who work at any occupation which helps to augment 


instruction* 

to 

envm«ratan. 
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supervisors 
•ltd others. 


the family income must be entered in column 9> ' n column tt. For 
dependent’s make a X only* in column to, 

"Column tt (Subsidiary occupation of actual workers) ;—Enter here 
any occupation which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition 
to tbeir principal occupations. Thus if a person lives principally by his earnings 
as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word “ boatman ‘ will he entered 
in column 10 and " fisherman " in column 11 If an actual worker has no 
additional occupation a cross (X) will be put. Dependents who help to support 
the family by subsidiary work, eg., a woman who helps in the fields as well 
as doing house work will be shown, in this column. 

Column 12 (Industry in which employed) :—For managers, clerks, 
operatives or workmen employed in a factory or by any person employing 
industry fill up the name of the industry, i.e,, biscuit making, coal mining, i*or 
individual workers not employed # by others put a X. ” 

l8o. These instructions were further elaborated for supervisors as 
follows:— . 

“ Column 9 to It.—The entry of occupation in column 9 to 11 is also 
a matter requiring special care. The first t hing is to distinguish between an 
earner and a dependent. Only those women and children will be entered as 
earners who help to augment the family income by permanent and regular work 
for which a return is obtained in cash or kind Thus a woman, whose sole 
business is to look after her husband's house and prepare his meal, is a dependent 
and not an earner, but a woman who habitually collects and sells firewood or 
cowdung, thereby adds to the family income and should be shown as an earner. 
A boy, who sometimes looks after his father’s cattle, is a dependent, but one 
who is a regular cowherd and earns a wage in cash or kind should be recorded 
as an earner in column 9 and a cowherd in column to. As a rough and ready 
rule it may be assumed that boys and girls over the age of to. who actually do 
field labour or tend cattle are adding to the family income and should therefore 
be entered in column 10 or u according to whether they earn pay or not. 
Boys at school and college should be shown as dependents. Dependents who 
assist in the work of the family and contribute to its support without actually 
earning wages should be shown as dependents in column 9 and under subsidiary 
occupation’in column 11. t hus a woman who regularly works in the fields 
for her husband is a dependent and should be entered as such in column 9, but 
has the subsidiary occupation of cultivation which will be recorded in column 11, 
Household work, done by a woman in her house, will not count as a subsidiary 
occupation. Women and children, who are doing no manual work should be 
entered as "dependents" In column 9, but not at all in either column to 
or 11. 

Domestic servants must be entered in column 9 as earners, not dependents, 
and in column 10 as cook, bahishtl, etc. 

Persons temporarily out of employ should be shown in column 9 as 
earners and in column to as following their previous occupation. 

When a man has two occupations, the principal one is, that on which he 
relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major part of his 
income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered if followed at any time of 
the year (whether followed throughout the year or during a part of it). 

Only one subsidiary occupation (the most impo:tant one) should be entered 
in column it). 

Persons living on agriculture must be distinguished as rent-receivers (i>, non* 
cultivating owners, and lessees and tenants who have sub Jet their land), cultivating 
owners, cultivating tenants or agricultural labourers. Where a person cultivates 
part of his land and sub lets part, he should he shown in column 10 as cultivator 
and in column 11 as rent-receiver, if he gets the greater part of his income from 
the self cultivated land, and vice versa. Gardeners or growers of special products, 
such as vegetables, mangoes, etc., must be shown separately. Persons whose 
income is derived from the rent of houses or land in towns should be distinguished 
from those who derive it from agricultural land, their occupation being noted as 
house-rent {kiraya makan) , etc. 

Stress must be laid on the importance of avoiding vague words like 
" labour “ or ** service " or “ shopkeeping ”, The enumerator must enter the 
exact kind of labour or service and the nature of the goods sold. In the case of 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF CORRECT ENUMERATION I Ip 

Service, it ts necessary not merely to distinguish Government service, railway 
service, Municipal service, village service, service in a shop or office, and 
domestic service, etc., but also to s' ow the exact occupation followed, eg. in 
the case of Government service, whether Collector, or Army Officer, or Civil 
Court Clerk, or Po ice Inspector, Patwari, Constable, etc. In the case of 
clerks, the occupation of their employer must also be shown eg, lawyer's clerk, 
bank clerk. 

Whenever large gangs of coolies are employed on earthwork of any kind, 
special instructions should be given to the enumerators to enter not only the 
words " eari Invork " but also the nature of the undertak ng (railway, road, canal, 
etc ), in connection with which it is being done. Pensioners should be shown 
Civil, Military or Political, as the case may be. 

For shopkeepers and traders the nature of the articles sold should be staled, 
eg. t Jl General Merchant ”, “ cloth merchant ”, *' Seller of food stuffs ** [ditknn 
nuntai ). In the case ol industries the precise nature of the Industries should be 
given as ” cotton weaver ”, *' carpet-maker, ” “ silk weaver ", ! * maker of glass 
bangles ”, 

Column 12.—Only those persons will be entered in this column who are 
working in organised industries. Thus a carpenter employed by a furniture- 
manufactory will be entered "carpenter ” tn column to and “ furniture making 11 
in column 12. A village carpenter working at home or a jobbing carpenter 
working for his own hand must not appear in column 12 at all. Agricultural 
labourers should only be entered in this column when they are employed in some 
special branch of agricukure or other industry involving agriculture incidentally, 
or when they are employed by some person or company practising agriculture 
on an extensive scale. In the former case the name of the particular industry 
. will be entered, eg. " dairy-farming, 11 1 horse-breeding, " in the latter the entry 
will be agriculture. " 

181, The difficulties in the wav of accurate enumeration and compilation, 
are noticed in para 413 to 435 of the North-West Frontier Province, Volume 
of the Census Report of 19J1. However carefully the instructions may have 
been framed, they have certainly not decreased since that date. It is not 
necessary here to recapitulate them in detail, but it may be said in brief that 
the chief difficulty lies m overlapping To the non statistical mind the population 
might be divided into four classes, traders, those who make their money from 
land, hired workers, and Government servants ; the latter are recruited from any 
of the other three classes into which they may have been born. Every one m 
the country who can possibly manage to do so likes to own some land, and is 
prepared to fall back on this for support if his other enterprise fails, be it lorry- 
driving, military employment, private service, crime or what not. Workers for 
hire are prepared to work at almost anything that offers, and a man who Is 
regarded as a shepherd by caste may he an agricultural labourer one day, a 
builder the next and a porter the third. Similarly a trader will s II almost 
anything in which he sees a profit, and one who has failed as a photographer 
one month will be trying his luck as a general Store keeper the next. 

The intention of the instructions was understood by enumerators and 
supervisors, and there ts no doubt that they have filled up the schedules to the 
best of their ability. Compilation and tabulation were carried out with - particular 
care by a selected staff. That there still remain so many persons inexactly 
classified is not due to negligence on the part of the staff, but truly reflects the 
haphazard and ill-defined means of support of numbers of the population. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

182 In this fluctuating condition of affairs, the figures returned at the 
Census can only be accepted as giving a very broad general indication of the real 
circumstances. Their accuracy will decrease as their sub division increases. 
The first classification which calls for consideration is that of workers and non- 
workers. Even this cannot be accurate since there is no word ib the English 
language which accurately describes the class to which reference is to be made. 
The description ' worker ” is inaccurate, since not only do a number of those who 
are intended to work manage to avoid doing so, but the class is required to 
include those who derive an income from land or other forms of investment 
without any effort on their own part ; on the other hand the classification does 
not include house-wives and others who work hard all their lives but receive no 
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8 EL Su ex P re5sit,n . " ;■ is equally inaccurate, since the clarification 

dudes both persons who get their money without ever earning ft an d tier on* 
who may work very hard and never win the reward of their hWr - p* " r » 
is however the expression which has been officially idooted fnr tf.1 t 

scckTeln,e",h„t P '*ho° e*c X a 

seek to der.ve money, from the occupation under consideration. Y ’ 

t The / numer f^ n of J^ Settled d *‘™ts shows a total of 8,7 068 
per .ons returned asi workers 1 his figure gives a proportion of 3^4 worker^ md 

646 non-workmg dependents per t oco of the population of^the diaifc^ 

Whether or not the phrase *’ non-worku g dependent "will be allowed to stand 

o^nli.T aUa '" eq ti al,, y <***? n-i[|) rr:en, rentttins to bc 'ecn bcUor“c 
present Us meaning is well enough understood. ’ 
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185. fn the system of 
classification prescribed ihese 
four main classes are 
divided again into r2 sub¬ 
classes. The statement in the 
margin shows the proportion per 
Ttitiie of the total population of 
the districts who were lecorded 
as workers in each of these sub¬ 
classes. The proportion of 
those who depend on each of 
these classes would probably be 
about the same. It will be ssen 
that more than one-fifth of the 
total population is engaged in 
agriculture and allied occupations. 
The actual figure of these so 
recorded in the districts is 
328,725, the next highest total 
is for industry and is only 
108,743. 

186. The diagram below shows the proportionate distribution of all 
tie workers among the 12 sub classes. It shows even more clearly the 
preponderating importance of agriculture In the life of the Province. The blocks 
represent the percentage of followers of each class to the total money drawing 
population, By considering each of them separately it will be possible to gain 
an iLea of the attractions to wage earners which each type of occupation oners. 
In examining the variations which the figures show from chose of the previous 
census, it must be remembered that the total population has increased bv 7-7 per 
cent, m the last io years, and the number of recorded workers bv 6 per cent, 
fi Q, 2 I * 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE WORKING POPULATION BY OCCUPATION 
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187. It might be expected that the classification thus shown would 
affected by the season of the year at which the census was taken or by 
abnormal conditions prevailing at the time. This however is not the case, since 
there is no seasonal alternative employment to draw workers away from 
agriculture. In the slack season of agriculture the hoi kers also slack, and a census 
taken at an^ other time of year would produce very much the same result. 
The on y big difference might be made by the absence in the hot weather of 
Powindah and other immigrant graziers from Afghanistan and Tribal Territory; 
but since seasonal immigration introduces considerable numbers of traders and 
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soldiers into the Province, as well as glaziers and agriculturists, it is probable 
that the totals rather than the proportions would be effected. 

Similarly changes in economic conditions may affect changes in occupation, 
but in the present case they can only have done so to a limited extent. The 
economic conditions of the decade 19: * to 1931 are described in paragraphs 21 
10 35 tb' 5 report. There have been no big catastrophes such as to cause a 
swing over from agriculture to industry, or vice zersd, and there is nothing more 
re mat {table to note than a general rise In the standard of living, to which passing 
references are made in subsequent paragraphs. 

[88, Class A. Production of raw materials, includes sub class f, 
Exploitation of animals and vegetation, and subclass II, Exploitation of minerals. 
The largest numbers in sub-class 1 are those engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits. Agriculture alone accounts for 6i6 per 1,000 of the total workers. 
The percentage distribution of those classed under the heading c ultivation is 

shown in the margin. The method of 
classification which it was sought to 
obsetve is that shown in paragraph [80 
above, but there can be no doubt that 
there was a great deal of inaccuracy due 
to overlapping. The small percentage 
of agricultural labourers shows how few 
are the persons in the rural areas who 
do not own some share in the crops which they produce. The figure is in a way 
deceptive, since It does not include the women and children of" the household, 
although the women are frequently given the hardest labour. Owing to different 
methods of classification it is not possible to compare these figures with those of 
the last census. Other occupations included in sub class I are forestry stock- 
raising, fishing and hunting. The number of persons returned as engaged in 
forestry shows a decrease in the last 10 ynrs from 1,018 to 267 actual workers. 
This ;s explained partly by the Afridi blockades which kept 2 large number of 
such persons out of British Territory, and partly by the slump in the timber- 
trade. The figures for stock raising and fishing' and hunting show slight 
increases, from 4,563 to 4 815 and from 259 to 272 respectively. 

[89. The number of persons shown in sub class II, Exploitation of 
minerals, has declined from 183 to 118, Out of this number S3 are employed In 
the salt quarries of Kohat District, but the number in [921 was 178, The only 
other mineral industry of importance is in Hazira, where 49 persons are shown 
as working on the extraction and colection of precious and semi-precious stones. 
These are persons employed in lime-quarries, and were not so recorded in the 
census of 192 j + 
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I 9 °: The occupations included n class A are those which are traditional 
among 1 he bulk of the population. Fluctuations in the numbers following them 
are so small In com parson to actus! numbers, thafrfew useful conclusions can be 
drawn from them. If there ;$ any change over from agriculture to commccial 
ii e, or vice versa t it can better be traced in the figures shown under class 
I hese include sub-cl ss f II, Industry; subclass IV, 1 ran sport, and subclass V 
Trade. J he total number of persons In the class has increased bom 182,241 to 
1*8,803. The increase is however almost entirely in the occupations grouped 
under sub-class IV Transport and sub class V Trade. There is a decrease from 

. 1I3 -P 1 . 9 ^J 0b 74 j Ur !^ rthe h / adm £ Indus 'ry- TVs decrease is shared by 
textiles, hides and shins, woods, metals, chemical products food industries 
mdustr.es of the dress and toilet and miscellaneous and undefined industries It 
is not due to the general trade depression from which the whole world is suffering 
since the figures for trade show an Increase. Rather it is due to increased 
activity in trace For import of factory-made articles from Hindustan and other 
parts of the word are destroying the markets which local products used to enjoy. 
The heaviest fall is under the heading Textiles, where cotton spinning, siring knd 
weaving shows a fall tn the number of workers from 13,446 to 0,7^ the 
number ol female workers in this group has gone down from 2,387 in ro2j to 
996 m the present census. Order 9, Ceramics, and order 14, building industries, 
both show an increase, from 7,412 to 9,948 {34 per cent.) in the case of the 
tormer and trom 3,454 to 6,435 (S6 per cent ) in the case of the latter. These 
may both be attributed to a rise in the standard of living. Ceramics, being 
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concerned with brittle articles, has not suffered from the increase of import in the 
same way as other industries, and the building industry has profited both by 
private enterprise and by the large building-schemes undertaken by Government 
and by municipalities. 

191. The rise from 14,65610 18,403 (26 per cent.) in the figures for 
transport workers is a natural result of the world-wide improvement and 
cheapening of mechanical transport ; it has been assisted even more in this 
Province by the improvement of old roads and construction of new roads which 
have been carried out in the last 10 years. It is reflected in an increase from 
l8i to 370 in the number of persons engaged in the construction of means of 
transport, who are included in the previous sub-class, Industry. The advance in 
mechanical knowledge which has contributed to it is also echoed in another 
group included under industry, namely persons engaged in the production and 
transmission of mechanical force,The number in this group has risen from 7 to 147. 

192. The figures for Trade, sub-class V, show a larger rise even than those 
for Transport. The total figure in 1921 was 54.652 and is now 61,658, an 
increase of 15 per cent. As reference to the diagram in paragraph 16 will 
show, Trade has the next largest number of workers after Industry, and is only 
exceeded by Industry and the Exploitation of Anirr.a‘s and Vegetation. It is 
unfortunately difficult to say in what trades the increase has particularly 
occurred, stnee the increase is to be found almost entirely in order 39. trade of 
other sorts. In this group there has been an increase from 19,306 to 30,916 due 
to the use by enumerators of the vague word " shopkeeper '* instead of some 
more detailed description. This must also affect the reliability of the figures 
for other orders in this sub-class. There is recorded for example, a decline from 
879 to 706 in order 36, trade in means of transport although there can be no 
doubt that the actual numbers have increased There are recorded increases in 
order 31, Hotels, Cafes and Restaurants, order 33 Clothing and toilet articles, 
and order 38, Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and the 
arts and sciences All these suggest an improved Standard of living and are 
probably significant., 

193. Sub Class VI, Public Force, includes the Army, the Royal Air Force 
and the Police. The group for the Royal Navy was excluded in 1921 and 
should have been excluded again in the present census, but was in fact included 
and has by some unexplained means acquired a total of 7 males and 1 female. 
The head “ Army " includes all persons governed by military law, whether 
serving soldiers or followers. The total is now 39,973 and was 47,618 ten years 
ago. The decrease may be taken to indicate more settled conditions across 
the border. The numbers in the army enumerated in trans frontier posts 
shows a smaller decrease from 36,247 to 33.836 The numbers recorded in 
the Royal Air Force are not correct, and it seems probable that members of the 
Royal Air Force have been included both in Kohat and in trans-frontier posts 
in the returns for the Army, The figures for the Police are practically the same 
as they w ere 10 yeirs ago. 

Persons serving in the two bodies known as Frontier Constabulary and 
Frontier Corps have been entered as being in the Army. 

194. The figures of those employed in the Public Administration are also 
practically the same as those recorded in 1921. It may be noted that a certain 
number of professional men, including doctors, lawyers, teachers and others, 
who are Government servants, have been included under the heading of their 
respective professions rather than under the head “Public Administration 

Assuming that the general proportion of dependents to workers holds good 
for *' Public Force ” and 11 Public Administration 11 as it does for the populatian 
as a whole, about 60 per thousand of the population may be said to be supported 
under these two heads. The corresponding figure for All-India was 15 3 per 
milie in the enumeration of 1921. 

195. There is a considerable decline in the number of workers shown in 
Sub Class VIII, Professions and liberal arts. The main decrease is under the 
head Religion, where the figures have gone down from : 7,84s to 12,849. 
This is mainly due to a difference in classification, “ Mullahs ” having been 
mostly included as mendicants instead of as priests. There is also a decrease in 
order*49, Letters, arts and sciences, from 5,784 to 2,202. It is difficult to 
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believe that there has in actual fact been a decrease, and this difference is also 
probably due to unintentional differences in enumeration. The number of lawyers 
(Group 167) has increased from 107 to 246, This is due not so much to any 
increase in the demand for lawyers, as to the general spread of education. Had 
there been such an increase in litigation as to demand a doubling of the number 
of lawyers, there might have been expected a similar increase in the number of 
lawyers' clerks •, the contrary has been the case, the numbers having declined 
from 561 to 310. Order 47, Medicine, and order 48, Instruction, both show a 
sbght increase. 


Prnons 
living on 
UMlr 
fcMma. 


196. The number of persons recorded as living on their income has 
decreased from 3,184 to 2,229. This may be due to the death in the interval 
of a number of war-pensioners who were returned in this group in 1921, but is 
more probably due to pensioners hiving described thems dves as land-holders. 
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J 97 • 1 he figures for Sub-Class X, Domestic service, show an increase of 

22 per cent, from 10.467 to 12,803. These figures vary from census to census, 
as the meaning of the entry is differently understood by the subjects and by the 
enumerators, and no conclusions can be drawn from the variations. 


19^. Sub Class XI includes persons whrse return is too general to indicate 
any definite occupation. The number under this head has increased from 23,461 
to 42.620, an increase of 82 per cent. The increase ts mainly found among 
labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified, ft would be dangerous to attribute 
this to slovenly enumeration, since it is probable that it more accurately describes 
the true. state of affairs than do the figures of 1921. It is certainly no 
exaggeration lo say that there are 42,620 persons in the Province who are 
labourers pure and simple, ready to turn their hands to any employment that offers 


199. Sub-Class XII includes a number of occupations grouped together 
as " unproductive ”. It covers the inmates of jails, asylums and alms-houses 
beggars, vagrants, prostitutes and others unclassified, few of whom can be 
described as having any occupation and fewer still as being earners. There are 
no asylums or Government alms-houses in the Province, but the number of 
inmates of jails has increased from 2,636 to 6,051. Crime in the Province is 

generally found to go in waves, and the period of the census happened to 
co-mcide with a serious increase of crime. This Is reflected by the figures for 
Army and Police, already considered ; although an improvement in conditions 
across the border has resulted in a reduction in the number of troops found in the 
Province, no corresponding reduction in Police has been possible. The increase 
is also partly due to the building of a Central Jail at Haripur where sufficient 
accommodation has been provided for the prisoners of the Province, who for 
want of accommodation were sent to the Punjab prior ta the opening of this fail 
The numbe rs shown under order 54, beggars, Vagrants ancf prostitutes 
show a decrease of 3 f percent, from 8 916 to 5,797. Too much significance 
must not. however, be attached to this decline, as the figures for prostitutes have 
obviously been incorrectly recorded. It is unfortunately Impossible to believe 
that there arc only 3 prostitutes in Hazara, 5 procurers and t prostitute in Ban™, 
and none of etther sex in Kohat. 1 
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shows naturally the lowest figures for Industry and trade and the highest figure 
for agricultural pursuits. As regards the figures for agriculture the other four 
districts forming for this purpose a homogeneous natural division, are all more or 
less equal. Peshawar, tn spite of being the centre of trade, education and 
Government, shows the highest figure ot the four, the reason being that it is 
better irrigated and offers more assured cultivation and more certain grazing- 
lands. In the figures for Industry Kohat is the highest and Dera Ismail Khan 
the lowest of the Trans Indus districts. In actual figures the numbers are — 
Peshawar 47,166, Dera Ismail Khan 15,090 and Kohat 11,970, In Trade the 
highest proportion is shown by Bannu and the lowest by Kohat, but in actual 
figures Peshawar is highest with 28,659 and Kohat lowest with 5,136. Peshawar 
owes its importance as a trading-centre to its position between the mouth of the 
Khyber Pass from Afghanistan and the Indus crossing at Aitoek. 

sol. The distribution of earners who have recorded themselves as having 

a subsidiary occupation is similarly 
shown by sub-classes and districts m 
Subsidiary Table II-B at the end of 
the chapter. The figures for Sub¬ 
class I, exploitation of animals and 
vegetation, are reproduced in the 
margin. It is surprising that the figures 
are even as high as they are, since most 
persons who have any connection with 
land record land as their principal means 
of subsistence. The majority of those 
who arc shown are serving soldiers and 
other Government servants with a 
hereditary interest in land. All the other entries in Subsidiary Table ll-B are 
below to per mille , with the exception of Sub-Class VI, Public Force, m Kolat 
where the figure is 19. This high figure is complementary to the high figure 
shown by Kohat in Sub-Class I, already quoted in the margin, and both are due 
to the high percentage of recruitment into the army and quasi -military services 
from the agricultural classes of Kohat District, 
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202. The details of occupation among 12 

Statement showing the Canter which adhere to their traditional 
occupation, with the proportion of actual worker (Earners 
as principal occupation and working dependents) 
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selected castes are given in 
Subsidiary Table No V, 
The table in the margin 
has been prepared to show 
the proportion in these 
castes who are following 
what is regarded as their 
traditional occupation. 
The intention of the table 
is to show the extent to 
which classes or castes 
are abandoning their 
hereditary occupations to 
Strike out on new lines, 
and with this in view the 
corresponding figures for 
1921 have been inserted 
for purposes of comparison. 
With very few exceptions, 
such as Nai (barber) and 
Mirasi (singing and danc¬ 
ing entertainer), the 
hereditary following of 
occupations is not rigidly 
observed in this Province. 
Opportunity, initiative and 
inclination arc the factors 
which govern occupation, 
and heredity hardly counts 
save in so far as it 
affects one or other of these. 
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proportion ot 
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A comparison of the actual figures for this year with those for 1921 in the case 
of one or two of the castes selected at random will show how dangerous it 
would be to draw conclusions. The actual figures for Brahmans and Gujars are 
placed below :— 
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Among these figures the most striking changes among Brahmans are in 
Industry from 340 to 60, Trade 1,282 to 950, Public Force 1,87110 1,236 
Public Administration 1S5 to 642, and Domestic Service 19 to 1,279 ? among 
Gujars the greatest variation is from 192 to 688 in Domestic Service. Now 
although priesthood may be the hereditary occupation of Brahmans in the sense 
that they above all others of their religion are entitled to undertake it, yet it Is 
smce long before the present series of census operations began, that they have been 
equally ready to take part in most of the other occupations under consideration 
The fact that the numbers following Industry and Trade have decreased, while 
those engaged in Transport have Increased, and that the numbers have decreased 
in the Public Force and increased in the Public Administration, are purely 
fortuitous and contribute nothing to the discussion. The enormous increase 
in Sub-Class X, Domestic Service, is probably due in each case to differences 
m enumeration. If any figures might be expected to be of value it would be 
those for Pathans, but even these can not be trusted since confusion has been 
caused by allowing them two distinct hereditary occupations. The figures for 
Chuhras, who correspond to the depressed classes in other parts of Ind^a, would 
be of particular interest were they accurate, but they also, when analysed, mean 
nothing; rises from 114 to 765 under the head Domestic Service from o to 
661 under Industry, from 145 to 370 under Public Administration] and a fall 
from 795 to i2i among Labourers, can only indicate differences of enumera¬ 
tion. 

203. The distribution by occupation of Europeans and Anglo-Indians is 
to be found m Part B of Imperial Table XL Both these races are confined 
almost entirely to Government service. Among 9,724 Europeans in the whole 
Province, including trans frontier posts, 9,618 are employed in the Army 10 b 
the Police, and 47 in other Stale services. Out of 57 Anglo-Indians 14 are j„ 
the Army and 17 m other branches of State service. 


OCCUPATION OF FEMALES. 

204 The figures for occupation of females, as already indicated are 
vitiated by the exclusion of female workers who do not work for a wage. Were 
it possible lo include all females who do in fact have to work, and to work very 
liard^ for their living, the figures would show almost every married female in the 
Province as a domestic worker and probably far more women than men under the 
head Agricultural Labourers. 
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The statement in the margin gives the 


Statement *howing the ft&tabcT of female* per 1 # 0 OO male* working in ottmpitioni 
m which female work U in an appreciate degree in the Provide* cdbtrict^ 
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Subsidiary Table No. V at the end of this chapter, 
is reproduced in the margin to show the percentage 


proportion of recorded female to 
male earners in 
’ those occupa¬ 
tions in which 
the amount of 
female labour 
recorded is 

appreciable. 
Apart from Group 
194, in which 
the figures are 
certainly inaccu¬ 
rate, the only 
occupation in 
which there is a 
recorded excess 
of female workers 
are group 45, 
Rope, twine, 
string, etc. and 
Group 56, Basket 
makers etc. 
The general 
proportion of 
females recorded 
as earners to the 
total female 
population of the 
districts is only 
j per cent, and 
is the lowest 
recorded any* 
strict manner in 
which *' purdah hJ 
is observed 
throughout the 
Province. The 
figures for the 
twelve selected 
castes are not 
without interest 
in this connec- 
, tion and are to 
be found in 
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The actual figures are too small to justify the making of anv com- 


C05- Low though it still remains, the proportion of female earners among 
the population has increased considerably since the last census The total 
number of recorded workers has increased by 6 per cent, but the number among 
females has increased by as much as 91 per cent, from 25.497 in 1921 to 49,887 
ini he present enumeration. The increase is almost entirely due to an increase 
under Sub Class 1 among the females of Hazara District. It is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that the size of this increase is due to a difference in 
enumeration, for the figures have grown from *,737 to 23,300. Hazara, with 
the aid of ihese figures, shows by far the highest proportion of female to male 
workers. In Hazara the proportion is 137 females to 1,000 males, while in the 
TransTndus districts it varies from 54 in Kohat to 33 in Peshawar. These 
figures are not sufficiently explained by the high proportion of young males who 
emigrate from the district. The extent to which local industry has been killed 
by the import of factory-made articles may be judged from the figures for cotton- 
spinning, sizing and weaving. In 1921 there were 2,387 females shown as 
earners" under this head., but the present figure is only 996. The industrial 
development of the Province is at present so inconsiderable that no industrial 
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census has been earned out an the present occasion. An industrial census was 
conducted by Mr. A, Rafee in his Industries and Economic Resources of the 
i crth-West hrentier Province, the results of which are published bv the 
(government Press. Peshawar. 


EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT. 


EflUcitad 

unemployment. 


-oG. Educated unemployment has been tabulated by class and accoidine 
to degree m Imperial Table XII. The standard has perhaps been set too hioS 
for satisfactory results since a total of only 150 persons has been recorded. 

The lowest degree considered was School Leaving Certificate or Matriculation. 

It is probable that a considerably h,gher proportion of unemployment and 
considerably more consequent discontent, would b< found among persons who 
have not reached this standard of education but have nevertheless been educated 
tar enough jo refuse the occupations of their forefathers It is significant that 
almost two-thirds of those recorded as educated unemployed are persons whose* 
iathera were cultivators. 
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Subsidiary Table 1 {a}—Earners {principal occupation) antf -marking dependents 
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Su bsidiary Table I (a )—Earners (principaloccupation) and working dependents — contd. 
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population 

tn cities and 
urban 
indtL>triiI 
areas 
[Peshawar 
City) 

In Arm 

met 

(erdUftir*) 

v —trade ... • 

Ht 

H! 

254 

9 

9* 

n 

Bank-. CitjibSL'i'hmenls of Credit,, etching* md IrsDraccE 

*** 

S 

■ 3 

S; 

a 4 , 

Brokerage commit on and etpaft... 



4 

37 

*3 

as- 

Trad* in t*xf Elea *** 


*** 

16 

id 

«4 

36 . 

Trade in jltlns, ]tithe: and fnra 



1 

17 

»3 

a7* 

Trade in m od » 

— 

... 

5 

f$ 

*5 

23. 

Trade in mtlals 

— 

... 

1 

rt 

39 

35 . 

Trade in pottery, b-r clcja Find tllet ... 

“* 

4*+ 

3 

*5 

&5 

3P- 

Trade in chemical products 

«* 

— 

«« 

it 

®9 


Hotels, caf^ rttauranti, tit. — 


- 

<3 

10 

90 

33 , 

Other trade in iood T bttiffa M 

*« 

— 

59 

ti 

*9 

33- 

Trade in dnLhing and toilet article? 

-* 


7 

17 


34* 

Trade in furniture .*■ 


*« 

3 

9 

9* 

35’ 

Trade in build-ng Htaleflaii 

-* 


3 

II 

89 

36 . 

Trade in mcani of transport »■ 


« 

3 

it 

$9 

37* 

Trade m fuel «« 

-* 

“ 

3 

33 

dj 

3& 

Trade in article* of Uanry and those pertaining to letters and the 
sciences ... h# m 

irtj and 

4 

3* 

69 

34 

Trade of other softs ^ 

— 

*■* 

137 

4 


C.—Public Adnlmstralitn and L iberal Arts 

«* 

— 


S 

9S 

VL—PUBLIC FORCE 

*** 


idS 

I 

99 

4 & 

Army ■ iv 

*.* 

»4* 

lag 

„„ 

too 

41 . 

Na?y « +** 

«• 


... 

IH 

too 

43, 

Air Force ,» 

**« 

H* 

A 

HI 

loo 

43* 

Police ..-.I m 

**# 


34 

7 

93 

VIL—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

«* 

- 

41 

*5 

as 

44' 

Public Administration 

* 

- 

4 1 

*3 

85 

vm.— PROFESS EONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 

— 

„ 

3d 

7 

93 

45 

Religion m m 



33 

3 

97 

46 , 

Low ■** M4 

■■1 

- 

f 

3* 

70 

4?* 

Medicine m IH 


M-. 

n 

II 


4 S. 

Instruction ,.* 


— 

9 

*4 

86 

49- 

LcUct^, arts and ^eienCri (othef tKa.ni 44 ) 

«*- 

*** 

9 

t E 

8 ® 

D.-Miiul!agcoiti ... .. 

- 


5 S 7 

7 

93 

IX.-PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME 

- 

— 

9 

9 

9» 

SO. 

Persons living principally on their income 



9 

9 

9> 

X.-DOMESTIC SERVICE 

T - T 


S3 

*9 

81 

Si* 

Domestic service w 

•4* 

*m¥ 

SJ 

*9 

Si 

















SUBSIDIARY TABLES * 3 ! 

Subsidiary Table I (a)—Earners {principal occupation) and working dependents— condd. 


Ci*», iub-ckij and aider 

Number pet 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

PaCcnifigp 

In dtitl 
and urban 
industrial 
artaJ 

(Pt^hRWM 

Cay) 

e rccordnd 

limi 

anew 

fexdnii"*) 

XI -INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

lj6 

$ 

95 

CJcneraJ tcfiiy which do not indicate d<£n!tc occypittac -™ 

i;6 

S 

91 

XI L UNPRO ruCTIVE 

49 

4 

96 

Inmate* of jails, asylums and iIpi bouses « 

*5 

- 

100 

5 ^ Tigiiats, prMtitnts ^ 

34 

7 

n 

^ 5 ^ Ot hit unclassified n-on^prod'oCti'Ye Indu^tf Lea ++*■ 


14 

7 * 
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CHAPTER VIII — OCCUPATIONS 


Subsidiary Table [ (3 )—Earners {subsidiary occupation) 






Percentage recorded 

Class, sub-cla-ij ar-c! order 



Number per 

10,000 of 
trrtal 

population 

[n citiea 
and urban 
industrial 
arena 

(Peshawar 

Citj) 

In rural 
dreas 
(encliu-v-aji 

- 

ALL OCCUPATIONS ... 

Earners [with stibsidiafj oeeitp.tlons) 

i 



% 

99 

A.—Production of Raw MaterUb 

— 

44 . 

tit 

-* 

[00 

I,—EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION™ 

*+i 

tz 3 

Mi 

IOC 

|„ pjit ms and agriculture 

# 4 * 

m 

1 |S 

... 

100 

{j) Cultivation +■+ 



%i 6 

*» 

too 

(ij Special crop* 

*- 

... 

- 

... 

too 

it) Forestry +m 

- 

... 

«* 

»* 

too 

id} Stock raising — ■*# 

**« 

A 

* 

■« 

too 

i*} Raising of jnsecLs, etc- 

- 

•* 

«■ 


— 

2- FU ing and bunting, tetc P w 

«* 

- 

... 

— 

100 

H.—EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 


«■ 


- 

10c 

3* Metallic ciiinpjls 

**# 

.*■ 

... 



4. Non-metal lie minerals 


- 

- 


100 

B,— Preparation and Supply of Material Substances 

- 

- 

4 fl 

— 

IOC 

Tit.—INDUSTRY 


# 

30 

— 

IOC 

Textile* 



1 

1 * 

99 

6 . Hide*, skini ai d hard material* from thn animal kingdom 

«* 

- 

4 H 

100 

y, Wood *** 

141 

M . 

I 

-« 

100 

S, Mfitklli Hi wrw 

#4+ 

*" 

3 

«* 

too 

9. Ctfjmifij *.* ■« 

— 

p« 

t 

1 

99 

to. Chemical products properly » called and analogous 

1** 

— 

Z 


too 

It* Food i.ndu>tric* *** 

- 

... 

3 

— 

too 

13 . Induiiriei of dress and the tOlteS +*+ 

“ 

- 

6 

*■¥ 

JM 

13, F’yrnituTc industriB .44 


■« 

•« 


IOQ 

14, Building industries 

— 

.» 



9 T 

1 3. Con struct! on of muss of transport 

- 

... 


„ 

ICO 

16. Production and transmission of physical force 

— 


«- 

H* 

too 

r;. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

i 


- 

1 

a 

oa 

IV.—TR ASSPORT 

*4. 

-* 


444 

100 

■pB. Trao^port hy air *** 

.* 

«. 

H. 

tl . 

MS 

19. Transport by water 


«- 

... 

*** 

100 

30 . Transport by road 

■■4 

§+i 

u 

— 

too 

at. Transport b) rail *** 


-* 

1 

4—4 

too 

33. Post Office, telegraph and telephone stnreci 


t 


*- 

100 
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Subsidiary Table I {b)—£arners (subsidiary occupations contd. 


Clfca, sgb-class and ordir 


Number per 
IO.OdD of 
total 

pD^b]jltlOFI 


V—TRADE 

*** 



l-q 

43* 

B.nlu, *d[abliih«mt* Of credit. eKSanjfe and injorincc 

... 


r 

34 

Brokerage commission- and export 

*■* 

... 

*** 


*5* 

Trade In teatilea 

«« 

« 



ad. 

T rude in skins,, leather and furs 

- 

- 



J7- 

Trade in wood **• 

- 



1 

fS. 

Trad* m metal* 

... 

... 



“SK 

Trade in pottery* brick* and tile* *■» 

+~ 


■** 



Trade in chemical products ■■■ 

... 


* ** 


3 s * 

Hotel*, cafeJp restaurants, etc 

- 

... 



3* 

Other trade in Ibod-stnffs ■-> 

... 



5 

33- 

T¥adc in clothing aud toilet article* 



■ + l 


34- 

Trade in furniture 

— 

— 



35* 

Trade in building materials 

■+« 

*** 



3* 

Trade in means of transport 

** 

*" 


1 

37 

Trade in fuel + » 




t 

30* 

Trade in irtieto of luxury and those 
sciences. 

pertaining to Leftars and tha 

arts and 

*** 


39- 

Trade of other sorts 

4H 

IH 


S 


C.—Psbjfc AdmIni*tr»tion and Liberal Arts 

VL- PUBLIC FORCE 

4*. Army - 

4I- Navy 
4 *. Air Fore* 

4 j. police 

VII— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
44 , Public Administration 

V UJ,_professions and liberal ARTS 

4 |* Religion 

46. Law 

47 . Medic me 

4S* ] nit ruction »+ 

4£ r Letters, art! and science* (other than 44) 

DMis«5 Saneous 

IX - PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME 
J 0 l Persons living principally on their income 


Percentage recorded 


|n cities 
and urban 
iedaitriJil 
areas 

(Peshawar 

City) 


31 

id 

■i 

s 

1 

t 

a 

6 

1 

% 


In rural 
arm 

(exclusive) 


10 


3 

4 


t 3 


2 

€ 

3 

3 

3 


99 

99 

99 

99 

IPO 

99 

IM 

3*0 

ZOO 

100 
100 
IPO 
100 

90 

KOQ 

Ida 

1 DO 

97 

9 $ 

IPO 

IDO 

100 

8 ; 

99 

99 

too 

100 

9« 

94 

97 

97 

9 ? 
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CHAPTER VUI — OCCUPATIONS 


Subsidiary Table 1 (£)—Earners {subsidiary occupations )—condd 


i 




Percvntiffi recorded 

Ow, ntb'dus inid or-der 

« t 



Number per 
(0,000 of 

totfel 

popoUllon 

In cities! 
0 rh 4 .ll 
fodoiL liii 
iraa 

[Peshawar 

City) 

[□ mtml 
VOU 
(e*d« ir4 

X.- DO MIST rc SERVICE 

*f« 

«■ 

10 

6 

94 

fl. D«mMtk Wttfif* „ 


Hra 

10 

0 

94 

XI.—INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

- 

»# 

II 

1 

99 

59, tecma w hich do not indicate definite ■ cospili&a 


11 

J 

99 

XIL- UNPRQDUCTJ VE 

w 

It* 

I 

t 

99 

53 - ]ncnit» of jelli, isrEom> and 1 inn bomea 



HI 


too 

54- Berger*, Tigrmta, prostitute* 

«- 


1 

t 

99 

J$. Other tsnckjsified oce- ptcdact ivm Lad is., tries 

— 

*** 

■» 

- 

100 




/ 


/ 


s 
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SUBSIDIARY Table II (a )—Distribution by sub classes in natural dims'ons and 
districts of earners and -working dependents 



Subsidiary Table II (A) —Distribution by sub-classes in natural divisions and 
dish tcts of earners (subsidiary occupation) 
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CHAPTER VIII—OCCUPATIONS 


Subsidiary f able HI —Occupations of females by sub classes and selected 


orders and groups 


& 

S' 

e 

1 

1 

Occupation vtib das and order) 

3 

Kumbif of Aetna 1 
wofk*L» 

Number 
of !emd« 
F*' I.MO 
males. 

5 

Main 

3 

Females 

4 


ALL OCCUPATIONS ... 

■■+ 

+ nm 

accost 

49887 

63 


St;b class !~ Exploitation of animals aid vegetation 

H> 

PF-P 1 

m 998 

34 , 7*7 

70 


ORDER [-PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 

■W 

HI 

491737 

34.7*5 

70 


Or PER a) ClJ IMITATION 

111 

*„ 1 

488 . 18 a 

34/58 

71 

i 

Non-CeltTvoting pioprEetOrS'fcaking rent In money Of kind 

l + fi 


10.9® 

4,SoS 

122 

5 

Cult! tmt\ ng dwnm 1H+ 



8,994 

8,*34 

894 

6 

Tenant cultivator? 

.a. 

B ■ 

178,690 

*B>? 11 

CPS 

7 

Agricultural LaSoureri 


... 

49,418 

5.«85 

10 S 

F 


Op.PER 1 — ri) CuiTlYATW M or SPECIAL CROPS, FRUITS, ETC. 

(planters, managers. 





CLEfttS AJfQ LABOURF.R&b 

— 

«KF* 

5*7 

<4 

ay 

j 6 

Market gardeners, flower and (rest growers 


... 

3‘7 

14 

37 


Gft&a* \—{c) Foaestv 

P%1 

rt. 

*54 

*3 

5* 

18 

Wocd-csltm and charcoal bur ner 

FiF 

JIB If. 

I7S 

8 

4* 


OaotR t—{d) Stock saising 

ill 

B-Bn 

4774 

41 

9 

ji 

Callin and buffalo breeder* and keepers 

l+t 

Ha 

4,3® 

3t 

7 

*3 

Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders ol other ailrtlida 


«* 

HI 

9 

43 


ORDER a—FISHING AND HUNTING - + . 



371 

I 

4 

*7 

Fibbing and pearling 

- 

»■ 


T 

4 


Sub - cl a ss II —E x ploi buion of m iae raJ s 

Mf 

Wl 

118 




ORDER 4 —MONOMETALLIC MINERALS 



lt 8 



4° 

Salt, -laltpclre and Other saline 5ub*Ian0Cd 


- 

83 




Sub class III—Industry 

- 

— 

103,693 

5,049 

59 


ORDE R s—TE X TILES -♦* 

«* 

■ H 

14,718 

1/35 

Hi 

4* 

Cotton gsoaing, cleaning and preying... 

* 


3,091 

3°f 

146 

43 

Colton spinning; sizing and weaving ... 


*** 

a ,757 

99<= 

114 

44 

Jnte pressing, spinning and wearing ... 



VPI 



4S 

Rope,, twine, string and other fibres 

*' 

, + . 

314 

=47 

1.154 

4 fi 

Wool carding, spinning and weaving ,»* 

P,* 


605 

4 

7 

47 

Silk Spinning and Meaning , +l 


... 

367 



4 9 

Djreinjf. bleaching, printing, preparation aid .ponging of trililea 

"f 

*'SP7 

S3 

23 

S° 

U «I embroideries, fringes, etc, and inanSdenttj described 

tea tile 







*■* 


€ 



ORD1R 6-HIDES SKINS AND HARD MATERIALS FROM THE ANIMAL 






— 


bI3 

8 

13 

Si 

Working ia leather 

«* 

»« 

613 

8 

13 


ORDER 7 -WOOD 









4 

13.083 

>-357 

m 
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Subsidiary Table III —Occupations of /entitles by sub- classes and selected 

orders and groups —continued 


Occupation, (mh'da^ and order) 


Number of actoal 
wtirkerj 


Sawyers m »« «■ 

Carpenters, Iw net* and joiner;a, etc x +Pf 

Basket makers and Other industries of void}- rftaterkif, indodiAg 
Thatchers and Wider? working with bamboo, reed? or similar materials 

ORDER S—METALS Hi M » Wl 

Blacks mi I ht. Other workers in iron, makers of implements ,.. 

Workers in brass. copper and bed metal 

Workers in other melds Percept pfeeirras mct.il>) 

ORDER 9 —CERAMICS 

Potters and nuker? of earthenware 
Bnck and tile maker* 

ORDER 10 -CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PROPERLY SO CALLED AND 
ANALOGOUS 

Msmnfactarc of matcbesp file works and other eiplotii i ea ... 

Manufacture of Seated and mineral water? afid ice 
Manufacture and refining of vegetable tils 
Qifaers +h +■+ 

ORDER ii —FOOD INDUSTRIES 

Rice pounders add htukerj and flour grinders 
Grain pjvrcbers, etc. »■* m 

Batchers +■»■ «i+ **# 

Makers of KUgar, molasses and gur 
Sweetmeat, Sakhar preparer and condiment maker* 

Manufacturers of tobacco «+ 

Others +«■ »+■ 

ORDER No. 12 -INDUSTRIES OF DRESS AND THE TOfLET 
Boot, shoe, sandal and clog maker? _ 

Tailor*. milliners, dreis-makers and dame rs 
Embroiderer^ hat-makers and maker* of other articles of wear 
Washing and cleaning *_ 

Barber*, hair dreisers and wig makers 

ORDER 13 —FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 

Cabinet-maker*, carnage painter*, etc. 

ORDER 14 — BUILDING INDUSTRIES 


ett *** — 

ORDER 13—CONSTRUCTION OF MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

Persons engaged in making* assembling or repairing motor vehicles or cfctea 


* 

Male? 

3 

-— D 1 

1 

Female* 

4 

189 

+++ 

«I.OT 

&* 

515 1 

795 

9 93? 

tl 

9,4** 

*5 

161 

*a j 

3?* 

3 

9.849 

199 

4,343 1 

149 

, 5,5<>3 

5° 

) 


. 9JS8 

43 

„ 107 

4 

a34 

§ ■# 

»as 

3P 

959 

S 1 

P^93 

9*9 

a 523 

fj$6 

>.34° 

up 

3.3*3 

61 

„ ISO 

*.. 

M S07 

«. 


t 

M ?1 

4* 


1.075 

,* tlpljO 

at 6 


577 

597 

75 

~ 4,09 

*6q 

MSS 

38 


1 

aoa 


639® 

37 

td 

3f , 

37 

- | 37° 


*4® 

*■* 


Number 

F feauta 
«T i,oo« 
mate* 


49 

**544 

7 

7 


70 

34 

9 

n 

37 

Mi 

>4 

3 * 

99 

* 7 <S 

S 9 

tB 


s 

36 

37 
>9 
■ IS 
lid 
& 

s 
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Subsidiary Table III — Occupations offemales by sub classes and selected 

orders and groups —continued 





Number of. actual 





worken 

Numbar 

o 

T. 





el lenula* 

Occupation (sab-tbksi and orders) 




p» 1,000 

0 - 





males 

1 

J 



Males 

Feroalea 


C 

2 


3 

4 

S 

9 a 

Carriage, cart, palkl h etc. makers and wheel wrightJ 

*» 

iOj 

i#« 

*** 


ORDER 16 —PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION OF PHYSICAL FORCE ... 

147 


Hi 

94 

Heat, light, electrici(y h motive power, etc., gasworks acid electric light and 




power 


147 

tH 

HB 


ORDER 17 —MISCELLANEOUS AND UNDEFINED INDUSTRIES 

HI 

7*74 

708 

97 

95 

Printer*, engravers, book binder, etc+ 

■ ■■ 

364 

H4 

fH 

97 

Makers eF Clock and surgical CC scientific ItUtmmeiiti, etc..., 

- + ■ 

M3 

f 

7 

y* 

Makers of Jewellery and ornaments «* 

*B* 

3.09S 

53 

if 


' • 

Sab-Elms IV —1 rampart 

*■ 

I&.3 06 

97 

S 


ORDER 13 —TRANSPORT BY WATER ... 


9*9 

2 

3 

102 

Ship owners boat eraen and their employees, officers, marine*, etc.. 

ships 





broker*, boatmen and tow-men , M 

■M 

647 

2 


104 

Labourer employed on harbour*, docks, river* and canals ... 

Ifl 

m 

m 

«» 


ORDER to— TRANSPORT BY ROAD ... 

B Hi 

wm 

S3 

s 

IPS 

Persc-n^i lot her than Labourer^ employed OB the construction and maintenance 




Of roads- and bridge* , Hk 

- 

553 

V 

1 

106 

Labourer employed On road* and bridged rt * 

... 

1,119 

3* 

33 

107 

Owner*, tnarusger* and employeed (including personal servant*) connected 

with 





mechanically driven vehicle* (excluding tram*) 

... 1 

*JStf 


-PH 

I0& 

Owneri, manager^ and employees (ex Cl tiding personal .-errant*) connected 

With 1 





other vehicle*. ,h 

— 

3,t5* 

ia 

a 

109 

Palki, ete P , bearers and owners 


*33 

HI 

-■* 

no 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, a*S and bu]lock p owner* and drivers 

... 

5A*6 

*5 

5 

III 

Porters and messenger* ^ 

1 

- 

107 

12 

M2 


ORDER 21 —TRANSPORT BY RAIL 



iff 





4 

112 

Railway employees of all kinds Other than cooties 


*-945 

9 

5 

M3 

Labourers employed on ndway con*!ruction and maintenance and cooliea 

and 





porter* employed on railway premises 


^9 

t 

3 


ORDER 33 —POST OFFICE, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES 


939 

3 

3 

M 4 

Telegraph and Telephone 2 *ervices 

... 

939 

3 

3 


Sub ria**V—Trade 

»* 

6C.907 

75* 

iff 


ORDER 23 —BANKS. ESTABLISHMENTS OF CREDIT, EXCHANGE ANn 
INSURANCE 

1 .135 




■+* 


U 

Et 

US 


M35 

*3 

St 


ORDER s— BROKERAGE COMMISSION AND EXPORT 

. + . | 

9** 

3 

3 

1iG 

wemioiAi agent*. commercial ItiMOa; **n&w» ownlfr > 
employees * Si . 

and 

9tE 





3 

3 


ORDER 25 —TRADE IN TEXTILES 

■*# 

3^54 

45 

12 

»■ 7 

Trad » P ! ^ e e^tten, .ilk, i,ir «d other tatOb 

— 

3.S54 

4S 

iff 






























Grovp No* 
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Subsidiary Table lU—Octufa/wtis of females by sub-classes ani selected orders and 

gr&ufs —c ontiTHiea 


uS 

ii0 

130 

122 

124 

»S 

i s6 
137 
12& 

I Jf. 
ISO 
IJt 

10 * 

*33 

iM 

*35 

136 

137 

K 


*39 

MO 


* 4 * 

14* 

t 4 J 

144 


Occupation (siib ,r class and fitdefi) 


ORDER aft—TRADE IN SKINS, LEATHER AND FURS ... 

Trad* id ikw, leather, for*, feather*. hem, etc.. and the a,lid*, made from »he« 

ORDER flj-TRADE IN WOOD 

Trade b wdod (not firewood) 

Tu^' in kfls «* *** 

ORDER aS—TRADE IS PETALS 

Trade iQ metuts, fTwcbmery. teote r etc, 

ORDER ap—TRADE IN POTTERY. BRICKS AND TILES ... 

Trade ia pottery, brink* and tltes 

ORDERS TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Diugi, djes, paints, pctfelenin. explosives, *tfc 

ORDER 31 - HOTELS, CAFES. RESTAURANTS, «c. 

Vendors of vine, liquors, a crated water* and ice 

Owners and managers if bolds, cook stops, iarais, «tc. «■ 

Hawkers of drink and food stuffs ^ 

ORDER 33 —OTHER TRADE IN FOOD STUFFS 

Gram »nd pfriHT dealers ^ m 

Pcaleri in sweetmeats, and spicta 

Dealers In product, *££* i*d foully 

Dejkti in animftU lor food *- 

DeiEer* in fodder for animaU 

Dealer in other feed itnff? 

Dealers in tobacco +H 

Dealers in opium 
Dealer* Id Gtmja 

O RDER 33 -TRADE (N CLOTHING AND TOILET ARTICLES 

Trad* in ready-mad* clothing »nd ether articles of d«is and the toilet (hats, 
umbrellas, stsclts, Kldy-nisd* shoes, perfumes, etc.) 

ORDER 34-TRADE IN FURNITURE ... 

Trade ip IflmHme, carpets, curtains and bedding 

Hard*.™, cooking oteosila, porcelain, crockery, glassware bottles, articles for 
gardening etc- «. *** 

ORDER 35 ■ TRADE IN BUILDING MAI F.R IA L-S 

Trade ip building materials (other thaa bricks, tiles .ml wwdy materials) 

ORDER 36 —TRADE IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

Dealers and biter* in mechanical transport, motors, eyetw, *tc- 
Deaters and hirers Sit other carriages, carts, boats, etc. ™ 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, *i*ea, molM, etc. 


Numbcf Q- uctuaJ 
worker* 

Number 
fenuJfc* 
per f MM 

mule* 

Mule? 

Fe:rulra 

3 

4 

5 

3$0 

7 

aS 

3SO 

7 

aS 

t,37ft I 

it 

9 

'.ofti 

10 

9 

16 a 

■M 

arfti 

213 1 

t 

4 

262 

1 

4 

40 S 

- 

irMii 

40fi 

Mr! 

■ a* 

130 

I 

$ 

13 a 

1 

s 

3,113 

6 

3 

74 a 

* 

i 


4 

2 

286 

1 

3 

14,09® 

2 lS 

*5 

6.59ft 



3,002 

*3 

it 

1,49® 

5* 

35 

aiS 

„♦ 

*■* 

3,145 

35 

16 


*7 

70 

l?R 

- 

-*1 

3*9 

* 

... 

30 * 

a*i 

— 

*75* 

*4 

8 

*t75t 

*4 

* 

6&1 

1 

I 

334 

1 

3 

35* 

-* 

'« 

404 

,m 

- 

4*4 

- 

— 

m 

17 

aS 

210 

- 


li 5 

«? 

*** 

3*4 

17 

4? 
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CHAPTER VIM—OCCUPATIONS 


SlbsidIARv Table III —Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and 

groups— c om tmie d 



1 i 

Number of actual 

!E 

Occupation (sfttb-elitss and order) 

workers 



a. 




1 


Male* 

Fernalei 


3 

3 

4 


ns 

146 

14 ; 

14S 


>49 

J 5° 

*5 1 
155 


*53 

*54 

156 


* 5 ? 


15 * 

i< 5 i 

163 


i <?3 

iS 4 

t *5 

166 


ORDER 37 — TRADE IN FUEL 

Dealer* in Gwood, chi renal, coil, cowdnQg, etc, 

°?S E ^Ell^ E I > l ?H A E R Ii%^A F tS^? S AKD TH ° SE PERTA "'' N ? 

D “ ltfri * fl pr«i<raa slooes, jevdlery {real and Imitation), clocks, optical 
I Tidtrtimerits, etc- . M __ r 

Dca 1 ^ Sn common bing]^ bead-necklac^ fans, smjj[. article*, tm hmtW 
and fi*hmg tackle, flewerj, etc, +fci <+b f 

P&bl.*ber*< booitaeUcr*, dltiooen, dealer* jn mu*ic, Pictures miijio] in^t rti- 
ments and CitnnsilLM 

** k 

ORDER 38 -TRADE OF OTHER SORTS ... 

’■* i+i 

Dealers in n.gi y stable refue etc- 

■*■ pi# 

General store-keeper* and shop-keepers Otherwise unspecified 

Itinerant trader** pedlars and hawker* (of Other thin Food, etc/) w 

Other trades (including farmers of pound*, loots ftod market*) 

Subclass VI — Public Force 

ORDER 40 — ARMY 

Army (fmpenah 
Army (Icd^n Stale*; 

ORDER 45 -AIR FORGE 
Air ForOe rkI 

ORDER 43 -POLiCE . +1 

PoB» 

Village watchmen „ + 


Sflh-dass VII—Public Administration 

ORDER 44—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Service of the Slate 

Municipal and Other local (not village) service 
Village official* and servants other thin watchmen 

Sttb class VIJ I—Professions and liberal arts,.. 

ORDER 45-ft^UGJON 

Priest*, m-mater* elc 

Monk*, ntinip religion* mendicant* 

Olher religion* worker* 


l 

*** 


’■■■■-a >**. 

ORDER 46 —LAW 

BR I 

L»« vers ofM kin*. fDC i^ [ag Q lf]i kw 4£cpb ird 
L>wv«k tlrrkj, petition writers, rtc. 



3*3 

3*3 

1 .Oil 
301 
*13 
54 ? 

30*5* 
34U 
aj.889 
309 
■ 19 

39,544 

31.1&4 

35 , 0*6 

435 

435 

3.338 

5,537 

*, 4 °f 

9,364 

9.854 

8.053 

«3 

1 .IJS 

19.870 

»,6fl3 

3|9 

n. 73 » 

y>) 

44a 


50 

56 


3 » 


3 *o 


a 3 

3 B 


14B 

148 

114 

3 * 

a 

m 

155 

145 

5 


Number 
of female* 
per 1.00& 


m 

m 


12 


15. 

*4 

4 s 

id 

44 

12 

13 
Iff 

14 
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Subsidiary Table III —Occupations offemales by sub-classes and selected 

orders and groups — concluded 


G 


169 

\f* 

173 

t?4 

i;s 

i;6 

*77 

i;8 

179 

18a 

1S4 


186 

ift; 


m 

1% 

m 


t'/S 

m 

104 

1 M 





Number of actual 
workers 

Number 
of IgitiiIb 
per i k Q 0 O 

Occupation (sdbrdats *ud orikf) 








Mates 

Females 

male* 

ft 



3 

4 

$ 

ORDER 47 - MEDICINE — 


Hi 

2,760 

JIO 

03 

Registered medical practitioner* including ocCuliiti 


- 

1,361 

n 

8 

Otfier persona practising the haling arts without being registered 


■ *■ 

3** 

S 

(6 

Mitiwh'es, vaccinators, compounders^ muse*, masseur^ etc. 


** j 

r.ooS 

m 

392 

0 RDE A 4 S— J NST K UCT10 NS 


*■* | 

1,799 

m 

Mi 

Professors and teachers fif *13 kind ■« 


■ ■■* 

*,7'7 ' 

334 

ij 6 

Clerk* Mad *erir*nl 3 Connected with education 


Mi 

8 a 

20 

H4 

ORDER 49 -LETTERS, ARTS AND SCIENCES (OTHER THAN 44 ) 


il 

a,=77 

135 

6 o 

Public *ent’e^ stenographer^ etc. 


HV 

176 

ifli* 

*M 

Architect* (not being State .*. 


- 

sag 

■ H 


Author*, editors, jomnaJiit* and photographers 


M* 

149 

■Pi 


Artists, sculptor* and image-maker* >.+ 



tot 

■ km 

■ ■« 

Musicians, composer* and performers (other than emlfcUrjrJ actors, dancer, 

etC. ... VII- MP III 

318 

43 

135 

CimjufQf*, acrobat*, reeitcra, exhibitors of cmriGiities and wild animals, etc. 

... 

969 

S 3 

H 

Sub-class IX— Persons living on their income 


■ »l 

a,ep 9 

304 

95 

ORDER 50 —PERSONS LIVING PRINCIPALLY ON THEIR INCOME 


a-iii 

<*W 

aoo 

9S 

Proprietor* < ether than of agfkaltnnd bnd fund and ichoSardhip 
pensioners) •« *•* 

holders 

and 

>.f>99 

300 

95 

Sib-claM X— Domestic service •** ** 

t 


«* 

10,737 

2 ,0t6 

193 

ORDER 51 -DOMESTIC SERVICE -* 


«* 

■a,737 

a ,066 

m 

Private motor driven and cleaners »h *** 


w | 

439 

3 

7 

Other domestic service *** *** 


■« 

10,396 

2,063 

500 

Sub-class XI—Insufficient T described accupatioos 


— 

3S,79S 

3,915 

10 * 

ORDER cs-GENERAL TERMS WHICH DO NOT INDICATE A 
OCCUPATION 

DEFINITE 

18.7°5 

3-9*5 

ter 

Manufacturer*, business men and corn raptors otherwise XBUperi fied 


- 

4 . 56 ? 

6 ft 

*4 

C 3 ibie« h accountant, hemk keepers, Clerks ,T(id other employees in 
officer and ware houses and b hops *»* *** 

on specified 

6,6 

irk# 

«** 

Labourer* and workmen otherwise unspecified m* 


- 

33,»96 

3, *53 

116 

Sub-duaXII—Unproductive *** 


*« 

10,640 

1,035 

95 

ORDER S3 -IN MATES OF JAILS, ASYLUMS AND ALMSHOUSES 



SM* 

55 

9 

In (Hilo of *syl™n* *ln* ^CUHi 


«*■ 

S.996 I 

55 

9 

order $ 4 -beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

« 

..., 

4,627 

970 


Beggars and vagrant* 



4,7So 

8j9 

176 

* 

Procurer* and proititulea - rt *” 



47 

'3* 

J,7®7 

ORDER S 5 —other UNCLASSIFIED NON-PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIES 

- 

17 

**¥ 

■— 

Other uncUaiided nen-prodaclivc todnstriw 


wi 

17 


— 
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I42 CWAITER VIII—OCCUPATIONS , 

Subsidiary Table IV —Variations in selected occupations, 1921—igji 


Gceupat-Ofl (ddb'Cti ^ and order) 


l S3 l 


Earners 

(principal 
occupations) 
and working; 

dependent* 


r 

frpat 

[ Earner* 


TjublldUrj 

Aetna! 

nccupa- 

ikm) 

vrfirken 

4 

$ 



ALL OCCUPATIONS 

*57 9<* 

jjrp 


Ous A— Production of Raw Materials „ ... ^ 

5*,«43 

28,640 


Sub-Class l—Exploitation of Animals and Vcgttiuou „. 

5*®i7 J S 

28,636 


ORDER I—!PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 

5*8.453 

38,567 


ONUEfc t (#1 CtfLTWATlOSf 

pa ,840 

28,065 

t 

Non-Cull-vat in." proprietors taking rent in tnonej or kind 

4 '.474 

*a.475 

2 

Estate agent* and manager* of ownt s 

4*1 

r> 

* 

3 

Estate agent? and irmgcrj of Guvernruent 

6 

3 

4 

Rrfki collectors, ctats, etc. 

So 

... j 

5 

Cultivating owners 


4,92$ -] 

€ 

Tenants cultivator* 

*97.4™ 


7 

Agricultural labourers Ml iM 

5^3 

3,7^6 

a 

Cultivators of Jbum, lanngva and >hift ng area* 

Air 

- 


OtiuiH 1 (A) “CumH atton or special cEor*, mutts etc (Plantfrs 




haiHagers, flexes am LAaotrxEft*) 

53* 

6 c 

*5 

Market gardeners, rtoTTCTi and fruit grower* 

S3 1 

60 


0 RDEA 1 {f)-Fot£STRV 

307 

60 

V 

Forfeit Officer*, rangers, guards, etc- 

43 

*5 

18 

Wood cultej^ and charcoal burners 




■ *+ uuu 


45 ' 

19 

Collector* 0 ! forest produce 




mwt 

43 


» 

CollectOf* of ac 

-» 

— J 


Outikh 1 (rf)— Sroeii raising 





4.8*5 

182 ' 

at 

Cattle and buffalo breeder and keepers 




*** 

4,59i 


22 

Breeders of transport animal* 




*** «H 

3 


*3 

Hferd^nitn, ahepherd j and breeders of other animals 




■ ■* 

tn 

21 


ORd£1 r 0 / SHALL ANIMALS A Nil INSECTS 




Bird*, hefli. ere. 

ai- 

- + 

pn 


ORDER 3 — FISHING AND HUNTING 




**• * M 

27 * 

£1 

•7 

Fishing end pearl ng 





3^5 


18 

Hunting .i. 





f 

3 


Svb CLut H™£xp^i[!uien of Minerals 




" PB ■»■ 

tit 

14 


ORDER 4 — NON-METALLIC MINERALS 

*** • ** 

118 

34 

39 

Freciou* and ^etni - precious stOnn 




** ... 

36 

i 3 

40 

S»«t, wllpeln: 11 hi other inline Minima* 

- 

8 j 

1 


80917? 

«r,334 

49 *.*» 

4<*,S>+3 

4*sm 

241,331 

102 

* 39 , 5 * 

4,910 


ar?6 

370 

1,01 a 

I&4 

854 


4.563 

457 

Ifi 

4,090 

ia 

Tj 

33a 

47 


**3 


183 


*83 
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Subsidiary Table JV —Variations in selected occufalt<ms, tgsi —/pj/—conttnued 


OccufcitJDn (sub-diJis and Order} 


4* 

43 

44 

45 
4 * 
47 

4 ? 

5 ° 


Ciasi B— Preps ration and supply of materia t snbstancw 

#• 

Sib-CSais III— Industry 

ORDER 5—TEXTILES - 

Co! ten ginning, cleaning And pressing 
Cotter apiroin^ ^ijing 4tid wC4vinj ^ 

Jtite pressi r g, spi nning and weaving. '« 

Rope, twine, string and other fibres..* 

Wool Carding, spinning and w wing 

S lk »pitu lag weaving 

Dyeing, bleaching. printings preparation and sponging □[ textiles 

Ucc. crepe, e-nbroideriM, frli gee, tie,, and inefficiently dticribed textile 
industries *•+ m 

ORDER 6-HIDES, SKINS AND HARD MATERIALS FROM THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM 


1931 


Earner) 

[principal 

Occupations) 

and working 

depended t 3 


Earner* 

[mbssdiary 


lio &4 


19*1 


Actual 

worker# 


iea .003 

10 * 74 * 

1**354 

*. 39 $ 

5,753 

S* 

4 (5 ' 

€09 

=6- 

3^55 

162 

&31 


11,644 

4,831 

456 

45 

3B5 

2 


30 


1134119 

19,640 

s,4<SS 

^ 3 S 9 

622 

* 

219 

3 ^ 4 S 
17 » 

*.307 


£' 

Working in leather 

■fei r 

6,4 

4 

MS* 

S 3 

Boncj ivory, hotn, ihei!, etc., worker* (except button*) ... 

•Hr* 

7 

1 

ss 


ORDER t —WOOD 

... 

13.440 

1 , 3*8 

14.049 

54 

Sawyers v- +■* 


189 

3^9 

i.»s 3 

SS 

Carpenter-a , turner# and joiner*, etc- 

— 

Il, 04 T 

890 

a.faa 

s® 

Basket mrskers and Other indtL:.Uie.-i o£ wo*dy materials, including leaves and 
thatcher* »nd builder* working with bamboo, reed* Of similar materials ... 


*9 

4,163 


ORDERS METALS 


10,026 

371 

10,443 

S8 

Makers of arm*, gnn\ ttc + 

... 

"■ 


55 

55 

Blacksmiths, other workers in iron, maker# of Implements 

- 

9 , 4&5 

354 

9,831 

60 

Workers >n bra#*, copper and hell metal 

"■ 

l6t 

- 

130 

61 

Wotkcr# m other metals (eicept precious n etala) 

- 

380 

17 

437 


ORDER 9—Ceramics 

- 

XO,P<& 

i ®3 

74 ** 

63 

Palters and maker# ol earthen ware 1 «% +■+ 

— 

, 44?3 

136 

6,161 

64 

Brink and tile make fi. ^ 

«■ 

5553 

47 

1.233 

65 

Other workers in ceramics 

- 

3 

m* 

19 


ORDER ifr-CHElilCAL PRODUCTS PROPERLY SO CALLED 

analogous ... 

AND 

2 . 3 jo 

256 


m 

Mflrti'fsctufe of matches, fire work* and ether eaploaufes.™ 

— 

ni 


43 

e ? 

Manufacture of aerated and mineral water# and iee *■- 

— 

*54 

... 

no 


Manufacture and refining of vegetable Oil# 

— 

2,218 

333 

3^33 

70 

Other* 

«* 


n 

loo 


ORDER n— FOOD INDUSTRIES 

2.. 

10,11a 

49s 

n.po? 

71 

Rice pounders and buskers- and flour grinder* 

**+ 


X 02 

r 3,773 

72 

Crain parchera, etc- *** 

- 

,M 59 

50 

3 . 7 M 

73 

Butchers Hi «’ "** 


3*444 

263 

3.003 

74 

Makers ol iugitr rr,ol 45 #es andj?A*r 


120 

1 • 

102 
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CHAPTER VIM—OCCUPATIONS 


Subsidiary Table IV — Variations in selected occupations, sqst —/pj/—contd. 


6 

X 

t 

E 

C 


75 

77 

; a 

79 

fii 

$2 

*4 

&> 

«; 


09 


9 * 


Occupatios (fiQib-'CJjLsi and order) 


9 * 

$2 

93 


94 


97 
96 

99 

too 


ica 


SwbMlf; baJehar preparer end candirsteni maker* i(i 
Bffinreni and {jiitfllers 
M anufactiirer* oE tobacco 
Manufacturers qi Op urn 
Manufacturer* d ga *ja 
Others 

ORDER is— INDUSTRIES OF DRESS AND THE TOILET 

Boo t . shoe,, iandi2 mn& dog pickers 
Tillers, milliner* drcii-inakers and darners 
Embroiderer*, hit'HUkHM and makers of Other article* of wsar 
Washing and cleaning .„ w 

Berbers, hair dressers arid wig-makEr* 

0 (! ef indutrrCi connected irith the toilet 

i+fc * .■ 

ORDER 13 — FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 

Cabinet-makers, carriage painters, etc- 
Upholsterer^ tcfit-nukcTj^ etc- 

ORDER X 4 - BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

■ ™ > T ■ 

Lime burners. Cement, WOifcere ; etCCivaters *■ J well rinltert ; stone Cutlers 
and dieSseM ; brick takers and masons f bmlden (other than build nsrs 1 
madeoE bamboo or similar material*), painters, decorator* of houses ' 
tiJctep plumbery RE¬ 
ORDER i$- CONSTRUCTION OF MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

Perscm* engaged in making, bumbling or repairing motor vebrdcs ar 

ejtie ... **. 1 

Cuffing e„ cart p palki, etc., maker* and wheel wfights 

Shi p b Irtat, aeroplane builders 

ORDER 16 — PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION OF PHYSICAL 
FORCE 

Heat, Light, electrical motive power, etc , ga* works «d electric light and 
power j “ ■.. 


ORDER 17 - MISCELLANEOUS AND UNDEFINED INDUSTRIES 

Pt inter* ejigrnrers, hook binders etc. 

Makers cf irtuatCil instruments ... 

Makers of clock) and jargicit or icbMtiGc instrument* etc 

1H 

Makers of jewellery and ornament* 

Otb« mimellanecnj and nndoSned tndojlf^s (toy-making', taxidermy 

SfiVtligiBg 

Sub Class IV—T rauaport 

ORDER 19 -TRANSPORT BY WATER 

Skip owner*, boSt omm and tbtif (TidIch^ „ m „„ 

,h,p; broker , boalm*, jnd ri.w-rrtrn ?»««. mnriuert, etc., ; 


*93* 

1931 

Earner* 
•pEincipal 
occupation) 
and working 
dependent* 

Earner* 

Hub^Ldiiri 

OCCEipi-^ 

, tfartij 

f Actual 
worker* 

3 

4 

3 

507 

„ 

IM 3 

% 9 


**• 

a *4 



*+* 

i ■■ 

> *33 

■7 

Mi 

J 

r.arj 

74 

45 

3°r°3t 

1.457 

3*,f&S 

n 3fo 

459 

n.ai 8 

5 . 6 oi 

43* 

S'*34 

C 72 

3 

?a 4 

4.&3® 

160 

5.39* 

7.493 

40S 

1 S, 6 rS 3 

54 

+*■ 

iqS 

253 

5 

307 

3C3 

3 

33® 

V 

3 

49 

6,435 

*7 

1454 

6-435 

S; 

3454 

37* 

*S 1 

iSt 

3 4 S 

13 

35 

ioi 

3 

4® 

ao 

— 

9* 

H7 

7 

7 

147 

7 

7 

7,903 

ids 

11,537 

3^4 

7 | 

16 S 

si 


34 

M4 

6 1 

*07 

3.f^ 

ns 

S^Sa 

*7 

6 I 

loB 

4 ( *dj i' 

3a 

SJ 58 

'8.4*3 

3>3& 


Ml 

ar 

W* 

$49 

70 

J3 
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Subsidiary Table IV—i^art^iioits in sttecftd occupations^ /p^/*— 1931 — contd. 





>93' 

<9Jt 

6 

Occupation (snb-tJ*ji and order) 


Earners 

Earners 




(principal 

Actual 

workers 

£ 

2 



occupation) 
and working 

mbaidhTy 

occupation 

a 



dcpemlenta 


1 

n 


3 

4 

5 

toj 

Person* (other than Labourer =>} employed is harbours, docks, risers and 





Canals 1 ne'lldinjj pilots 

... 

ao 

1 

m 

■ft* 

Labourer* employed on harbours, dock*, river* and canals 


202 

-fijfl 



ORDER at >~TRANSPORT BY RQAD 





1*5 

Persons (other than Labourers) employed on the construction 

end 





niatUfOELLDCe of roads and bridge* 

#“i ■ 

624 

77 

1.470 

10*5 

Labourer*, cm ployed on rOadj and bridge* 

n - 

M5I 

*44 

eat 

107 

Owners, miaAgm and employee* (excluding persone! semnta) connected 
with medianicaJly drives vehicle* (mcLdding tnim) 

h644 


4<3 

IOB 

Owners^ iPi(Wgefi p and employees (excluding personal servants) connected 





wrath Other vehicles 

— 

5^64 

m 

4,S« 

tap 

Palkip etc,j hearers and owners ^ ^ 


m 

9 

104 

no 

Fadf elephant, fiamel, male, ess and bullock Owners and drivers 

— 

5,44 1 

* r S&4 

3,C*J 

in 

Porters and me*3euger* 

Hi 

rt 9 

*5 

a,097 


ORDER ai-TRANSPORT BY RAIL _ 

*»■ 

a>3*4 

m 


119 

Rad way employees of all kind Other than coolie = 

»■ 

*p954 

m 

t,9fi6 

113 

Lftbourcri rniiployed 0(t tltlwit construction and maintenance and coolies 





and porters employed on railway premises 

■■HI 

370 

39 

307 


ORDER aa-PGST OFFICE, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES .. 

P4 3 

54 

m 

1 14 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone service* m c * «. 

... 

9 4 a 

54 

m 


Sub-CSasa V— 1 Trade ... 

- 

<M5® 


53 , to 


ORDER 33-BANKS. ESTABLISHMENTS OF CREDIT EXCHANGE 
INSURANCE « + _ «. 

AND 

U4® 

*4® 

1.70a 

115 

Bank mauager-Sp tnOrEy-lefldfrtSj ei change and insurance a Cents, monev 





changers and brokers and their employee* 

— 

1,14s 

248 

iijoa 


ORDER 34—BROKERAGE COMMISSION AND EXPORT 

#* 

9U 

Bl 

1.7& 

1:6 • 

Brokers, commission agents commercial travellers warehouse owners and 




employees ^ 

- 

m 

Si 

i,;63 


ORDER 35-TRADE IN TEXTILES ... 


3S99 

U4 


IIT 

Trade in pi™ gwjd^ wool, cotton, silk K hair and other textiles 

«* 

3,899 

m 

4 IJ9 


ORDER TRADE tN SKINS, LEATHER AND FURS 

■f,+ 

S5T 

44 

603 

13® 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, bora, etc^ and the article 

from 





these ... M 


^57 

44 

6oa 


ORDER 97—TRADE IN WOOD 

... 

i.sty 

I*> 

1,734 

110 1 

Trade in wood {nut firewood,! 


L075 

sS7 



Trade in harks ^ m 

... 

t6o 

^4 

i- 1,734 

191 

Trade in bamboos and canes 

- 

5* 

1 

V 

ttt 

Trade In thatches and &tbnr forest produce 

«* 



In cltHled in 






K r 0 0 pi 
HO 10 


* 




fair 


ORDER 38 TRADE IN METALS 

... 

263 

I 

*t5 

1,3 , 

T raefe id metiti, machinery, biftj, tftulj etc- 

... 

96 3 

1 

l4 S 
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SUBSIDIARY table IV —Variations in selected occupations, ipst — jpjr —could. 


z 


■ < 

iw 

135 

faG 

Ilf 

130 

139 
i 30 
S3* 
133 

133 

134 
*35 
JJ 6 
i 3 7 


M* 


*4i 

J43 

M3 

144 

MS 

M* 

147 

i+B 


Occupation {mb-diii amf order) 


ORDER ag^TRADE fN POTTERY BRICKS AND TILES 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tries 

ORDER 30 —TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

Drags, dj'fci, pa\nu t petroleum, explosivm, etc, 

ORDER 31 ^HOTELS, CAFES, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 

Vender of wine, liqfcratcd waters and sec 
Owners Attd managers ef hotels, pook'shops, saraU 1Ja 
Hankers of drink and food stuffs 

order 33—other trade in food stuffs 

Grain and pulse dealers 
Dealers in swrefineal^ sugar and j-pietti 
Dealers in dairy product^ eggs and poultry 
Deals 11 in animals for food 
Dealers in fodder for animals 

* 

Dealers in other food >tttfta 

d* 

Dealer* in tobacco 

mm 

Dealers in op'um w 

Dealers in Ganjii 

ORDER 33 — TRADE IN CLOTHING AND TOILET ARTICLES 

Trade tn rcady-TnAde clothing and other articles of dress and the toilet hats, 
umbrellas, *oC<s a ready-made shoes pe*fumes etc^ 

ORDER 34 -TRADE IN FURNITURE 

Trade in furniture, carpet*, curtains and bedding 

Ctt* Me " Silj PCr " !aF ": bellies, arfidcs far 

ORDER 35 — TRADE IN BUILDING MATERIALS 

TfaAs “ WU “I matefiali (Other than bricks, tile and woody materials, .. 

ORDER 36 —TRADE IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

Dealer, and hirers in mechanical transport, motors, cyder etc 
Dealers and hirers in other carriages, earls, boats, etc. 

Dealer, and hirers o! elephants, eamrts, horses, oat He, ass*, mutes> e[c< 

ORDER 37 —TRADE IN FUEL 

Deter. in firewood charcoal, coal, cnvdung, etc. 

ORDER if*— TRADE IN ARTICLES QP rrivnnv 
PERTA.NSM TO LETTEkS AND 'rHE°«T.f 

.. *■*? <*> ™> d.ck,, 

Dealer^ in commas Danglej, bead -fieckL^ ■■ 

and tiding tackle, 0 c.*crl e | t +f 1 * * nUlM "*>«*■* loji, hunting 

*■» 

Publishers, book-sellers, sLatiooers j,„j_ 

instruments and cariosities ID mUjte * Pictures, musical 

■fl 

4 b. 


If-. ■. 

- -1 

iyat 

Earner* 

(principal 
eccap^tmn) 
and working 
dependents 

. -fe 

3 

Earner* 

Mihiidiary 

occupation 

4 

Actual 

vro&kcra 

s 

4 

1 

IM 

405 

1 


*31 

3 

®5 


3 


MI9 

nS 

3.341 

743 

4 

402 


IO 

*.835 

5*7 

2 

*» 

£4>3 T 4 

1 . 1 A& 

lS, 133 

ms 

595 


J .025 

MS 

57* 

t.545 

4aj 

i.ses 

J15 

12 

*9S 

2 p lSo 

*9 

3,054 

8 ye 

34 

10 ,^ 

■/« 

1 

1 


4 

1 

\ 33* 

301 


J 

L7^S 


*,33? 

*,765 

& 1 

L3*7 

*87 

1 

Mi 

335 

bad 

t$l 


I 

*3* 

404 

•Eli- 

97 

4^4 

fl 

■ iff 

97 

705 

*5S 

*79 

i [0 

t 

*9 

**5 


93 

3*t 

*57 ! 

76? 

379 

tt6 

749 

379 

11 G 

740 

fpOGr 

3 

3So 

3 * 1 

rad 11 


213 


S3 

547 

3 

.ja 
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Subsidiary Table iV — Variations in selected occupations, ig2i — igjr — contd. 


1 1 




■ 93* 

IC >21 

£ 

r : 
6 

Occupation (in^cUii ind oiderj 



Earner* 
(principal 
OCCgpatlOEl) 
ind working 
dependents 

Earner* 
subsidiary 
occupa ' | 
tion 

Actual 

worker* 

X 

2 



3 

4 

5 


ORDER 39 —TRADE OF OTHER SORTS 

— 

m 


1,3“ 

I9i3<* 

•49 

Coalers m figSp stable refuse, etc. 

M+ 


346 

t 1 

>3 

•i *50 

4 

General stort-k«pera and shop-keeper* otherwise unspecified 


3^*49 

■ •300 

1 8,184 

,'S 1 

Itinerant tradera, pedlars and hawker* (of ether than fwd^ etc.) 

III 

3*>* 

H4 

C&3 

IS3 

Other trade* (indrimf farmers of pounds, tool* and markets! 

HI 

ll£ 

■4 

4' 


Class C—Public administration and liberal area 

#** 

t 

7%73S 

7,445 

S 6 . 88 l 


Sub-class ¥ 1 —Public force ^ 

Pi-1 

■H 

39973 

3,7*9 

47,*'* 

J 

ORDER 40 —ARMY 

■Pi* 

# 1 V 

1 M 0 * 

•5fia 

39. ^ 

iss 

Army (Imperial) 

■ 

#W 

3*/H4 

a.593 

31 * 03 * 

i£4 

Army (Indian States) ■« 

*1 + 

*■* 

t 4 S 

10 



ORDER 41 —Navy 

- 

* B % 

a 

f 

- 

151 

Navy *** +** 

PH 

44-1 

3 

1 

AH 

l 

ORDER 43 —AIR FORCE 

... 

*_ 

435 

+ 1 P 

25 ft 


Ale Force .... «* 

PM 

HA 

435 

+4-1 

25® 


ORDER 43 -POLtCE 


Ml 


i.rafi 


,S? 

Police h m 

»■ + 

- 

5*937 

774 

£.479 


Village watchmen 

##» 

11 I 

5 P 40i 

35+ 

i 


Sub-class VU—Public administration ... 

■ Vfi 

+ 1 + 

10,013 

*i7<S 

*°,=W 


ORDER 44 ^PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

*#4 


IO 012 

1,7*5 

10,299 

155 

Service ui State ■*• 


-! + ■ 

0.167 

S$3 

0r4* J 

iCo 

Service ffi Indian and Foreign States 

... 

H4 

13 

— 

15 

n5i 

* 

Municipal and Othee local fact village) service 

4n 

HI 

09S 

40 

7*7 

Ita 

Village ofEctats and warrants Other thu watchmen 

PM 

4M 

1,130 

74# 



Sub class VlII”Professi 0 ui md liberal arts 

PM 

mm 

»p?S» 

1,951 

jSjc £4 


ORDER 45 —RELIGION 

mm 

4 n 

13,849 

L4S9 

*7(848 


Priests, mini* ten, ett, etc. 

—■ 

■pi 

2 15 

1-P + 

7,859 

164 

Monks, nun rdfgiOUS medlcants M 

+** 

«■+ 

»i*75 


ft+4® 

■05 

Other religious workers 

mm 

Mi 

3*4 

49 

SO 

106 

Servants in religiona edifices. burial and burning ground* pilgrim cog* 
duct ora, dreumeiseri, etc. — 

44 s 

2 

409 


ORDER 46 -LAW 

**+ 

PH 

S50 

15 

668 

107 

Lawyers of all kinds,, indiidiag Qaifi, law agents and Hukhtlars 

Mf 

246 

*4 

107 

i6I 

Lawyers 11 elcrfa p petition-writer*, etc. 

m 

Hb 

310 

it 

50 ( 

t 

ORDE R 47 —M EDI CINE 

w 

m 

logo 

ij 6 

2,857 

i 0 g 

Registered medical practitionm hclodmg occdats 

m 


L 37 * 

4t 


*70 

Other person* practising the healing art* without Wng registered 

* 

#■4 

33 fl 

55 

- ^9* 

tji 

Dentists W — 

■w 

- 

38 

«+ 

j 
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CHAPTER VIII — OCCUPATIONS 


* 


4 

6 


i?a 

m 




Ocfo|atifln ^jub't:la.£i and order) 

Earner* 
fprincipd 
oceupatinD) 
and wprLeEn^ 
dependents 

Eartier* 

jubsidiiiy 

oceupe- 

ftan 

2 

3 

4 


m 

i?S 

*7$ 

177 

17 a 

*79 

I So 

iSt 

iBa 

iSj 

184 


tiM 


180 

187 


iSS 


1^2 


Veterinary sw^eoos 

,+ * ■** « 

« 

ORDER 48 -INSTRUCTION 

FftfcUQcs aud teacbcra ot All kind 
Clerks and *ecrants ecinr.ecled with education 

ORDER 49 -LETTERS, ARTS AND SCIENCES (OTHER THAN 44 ) 

Public scribes* stenognpli«* p etc. IH 
Architect* (not teia^ state ScrfrantaJ 

“* i-*-r 

Author^ editor?, jcmnullmta ,aqd phptofraphers 
Allots, s euLpto rs and image-makers 

^ Mi 

Scientists {astronoFnnrt,. bf tanEg.ts, etc.) 

Hflrnicope cx^cr-, integers, fortnae-telkw, wizuib, witcWnd mrtlxxns... 

M rt‘ dBW e *T*® B wd ptrit,fltlc,!t tetter than military) tetor,, di neEMt 

*** #1 

soiJi^rri^chjb'Ttf^^ 0i !>Lleei "* Pttbl ' C fioo eountto 

Cenj B «f S , acrobat^ witer* «hit>itor* ef entitles and wild animals. «tc. ... 
Clus D—Miscellaneous 

4k " «M 

ScbdA^ IX—Persons [ifinf on their income 
ORDER so— PERSONS LIVING PRINCIPALLY Oh’ THEIR INCOME 

F ^SSS 5 ‘t""" 

*** H* 

m 

Sab dais X^Donaestk terric* ™* 

#1 

ORDER si—DOMESTIC SERVICE,,, 

Piivate fnoicr driver* and cleaners **, 

§11 

Other doiTieat:-c ieivlcc 

*" ■** 

Sob-elaas XI—Iftsuffiiientiy described eecupacient 

H* 

^nJKocanhnS ! 011 " mCH °° »oi indicate 

Manufictuieri, twinei* men and cfintraelPrs ctbttwLe ensprtifiod 
Cm>hier*, accountant book-keepers Herb, it ,A Ati,.* „ , 

effiee* and wafebmiiti and ahopi 3 D unspecified 

” -F# 

Meehiaici ot herwp 3 c unspecified ^ 

SKI 

Ubetraia and hrorlcmcn «, her *;jc unspeflified 

Sub-class XEI—Unproductive 

■PM 

HI 

ORDER 53 ^I^MATES OF iAtLS A^Vr fiuo t 

as ^LDMS and alms houses 

tnmaics oi Jail*; a„> Burns and fcJmt ban** ^ 


lijoa 

Sa 

WJ 

ids 

3 302 

lf»fS 
223 

*49 
lot 

60 

y* 

S* 

wst 

2 , m 

3a 90 

*,399 

1 : ?g*A3 

*3,303 
442 

43, 6 » 

43,630 

4.6^0 

Sid 
id 

37-149 

11,865 

d,<^i 


i^ai 


Arcnal 

worker* 


3* 


334 
at d 

a 

3d 

31 


4 ll 

6 


■ 


■# 

•» 

3*5 

7403 

vw 

J.ojg 


1,105 

Included la 

gfPflp* 

HSft ty*. 

i.aay 

L3M 

73 

34 

11 7 

4,^44 


340 
48 4*4 

3.*®* 
3>rS* 
31*4 


»,340 10467 


a, 340 
*3 
*-3*5 

*.$74 

*-$74 

43$ 

4 

3 

2 ,Ijl 

1S$ 

IS 

IS 


t»,467 
at a 

‘^*55 

*3-4*1 

*34«l 

'3*»3 


23 

n,5S» 

**& 

*,$jS 
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Subsidiary Table IV— i aria (ions in selected occupations t 1921 —/pj/ —concld. 


1 

6 

& 

n- 

J 

t 

Occupation (bub-dii^ and order) 

2 

>93' 

19M 

Earner? 
(prsfiC'paJ 
Occupation) 
and working 
dependent 

3 

Earner? 
(unbaidUfj’ 
occupa¬ 
tion } 

4 

Actual 

worker? 

5 


ORDER ^-BEGGARS, VAGRANTS, PROSTITUTES 

»*■ 

ym 

3«a 

8*916 

m 

Beggars and vtgrzr.u 

- 

S,6fi 

m 

8/138 

194 

Fiocuiers and prostitute* #M _ 

- 

i;S 

8 

m 


ORDER 55—OTHER UNCLASSIFIED NON-PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIES 

17 

30 

*mm 

m 

Otact tuictadiified non'productive indtuinoi 

*+* 

*7 

3A 

*M 
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150 


Ca?lfl ard occupatfOfi 


ARORA 

EaptoitAtSoD of & dim a Is and vc^tlEldn 
Md'trfK 

Transport w 

Trade 

Public .aiminIhtMl"cn p+i 

Ftofeisi&as and liberal art* 

Persons livfng op then rncame 

Domestic service 

Other* 

A WAN 


J ^ 

II 

* 0 


fc* Q 

4 

Jg. 

a c.9 

3 y w 


107 

20 

IO 

fSjl 

5* 

as 

M 

43 

S* 


I 


* * 

c 5 

:! 

Si 

li 

7 


Caste and occupation 


Efi 

s 

6 

li 


Exploibitlon of animate and vegetation 


9*i 

14 

Ordinary cultivation 


m 

*4 

Others 


3 

3 

Public foie* 


39 

Hi 

Industries 


47 

il 

Others 

i 

4 

30 3 

7 

BRAHMAN 




Tirada 

* * 

139 

Hi 

Public force 

Hi 

180 

*W- 

Public adaini^tnlioTi 

+ ■■ 

94 

Ma 

Professions and libera' art* 

US 

140 

8 

Retigfou 

Mi 

124 

8 

Otbera 

!+> 

id 

10 

DomesiLc service 

WI 

186 

l 

Others 

H- 

afli 

IB 

CHAMAR 




Exploitation of 0 nEmab and vegetation 

■H 

iSi 

1 

Itidutrifl ^ 

m 

S*3 

a 

Othera 


3j.fi 



*». 

8 

CHUHRA 




Exploitation of animals and vegeta tioni 

hum 

*5 | 

3 

Industries 


jea 



” 

*3 

Domestic «rvice 1H 

■ ■■ 

16S 1 

r | 

' Others 




* a# 

i 


a 3 


GUJAR 

Exploitation of animate and vegetation 1+ . 
CaTfstatron 

+H * in 

RaUefj of live-stock, milkmen And herdsmen **. 
Others 

**■ *h> 

Public force ¥#t 

Domestic service 
Lab Wifers □ n-^pecified ... 

Others 

JAT 

Exploitation of animals aad vegetation , 

Cultivation IM * 

OEher^ 

Industrie* 

Public force ^ 

m § , 

Others 

*1 

KHATRI 

Transport 

Tr "J« 

FubHc Eotcb 

m ** 

Public admin Utratign 
Professions mid liberal ary 

HI 

Domestic service 

N> 

Others 

PATHAN 

E .$SSiM* niM, “ ai *&***, 

l ™ J ' fH 

Cultivation and military service 
Other* 

‘ W HI 

Industrie? 

Labourers Ur^peci gad 
Others 

*** **, 

SAYAD 

E ^£«fi£Sm t aaifflAl1 *» d 

Cultivation and priests 
Others 


li 

I 

_r « 

i- £ 

H 

i g. 

E = .2 

3 ^ 4 * 




754 
5*9 
W 
'33 
17 
20 
1 6 
m 


&?* 

m 

27 

M3 

15s 


■5 

4*7 

*33 

63 

32 

93 

167 


S05 

800 

5 

17 

56 

1 22 


737 

783 

4 


s 

«* 

ha 

B 

x 

S 

1 4 

^ j 

*8 
ji : 
il 


9 

» 

30 

+44 

3 

*0 

107 


t 

I 


13 


8 

4 

*3 


$ 

S 

i* 

13 

J 3 

4 


12 

E3 
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Subsidiary Table V —Occupations of selected castes — cmcli. 




it 

si 

I 

•a 

o 




s o 

* 




a-o 

c 


Cut* ind o£cnp*tf cn 


P 

£ 

ig 

£ i 

C*»tfr and occupation 



14 

o B 


v 


j*. 

B fJ 

R *1 #i 

b 8 
j?: 
s s. 




z 

z 


1 


3 

3 

1 

# 




T A K AOL t— rcrultidfd 

SAV kD—ttmtifdfd 




Others 

Olitri ■+■ 

*«* 

2T3 

St 

Domestic service 





Other* t« 

SWATH I 


* 







EUROPEANS 

£ iploitfltiOc. of animals apd refctatfcn 

- 

6*9 

*3 


CiHivatioD 

4M 

$at 

■ 3 

Public force 

Oth*ri M* 

Bri 

t 

1 

Others 

Domestic service — 

RVH 

$ 

a 

ANGLO-INDIANS 

Otfifli **■ 

«#H 

333 

s? 

j Transport 

TANA0U 




Public fo:« 





Public administration " ». 

Exploitation of animats And ve gelation 

¥ i- ' 

CeftEvatrcn 

i+fc 


6 

Domestic service 

■ if 

ST4 

6 ; 

Others «. 


Ji 

if 


u 

• 3 


4 

III 

5 

Z 


A 

lG 


979 

31 


*50 

a^fs 

95 

m 


N 
1 1 


7 

■ 

17 


Nmrvher of famine Yorker* 

j'*r m m*le. 
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Subsidiary Table VI — Part I — Number op persons employed on the s6ih February /gjr 

and t8ih March tgai on Railways and t» the Irrigation Department 


* 



Far&pemns and 
Angle.-Indian* 

Indian* 

CU *4 of persons employed 









19131 

1911 

I 93 t 

[Jjtil 

f 



9 

3 

4 

3 

RAILWAYS. 





i 


Total persons employe d 

Hi 

Hr { 

30 

3 * 


H136 

Porjbt.ni directly employed.« 

P*P 

. u 

20 

3 S 

3^*7 

7.181 

Oncers *, 

■-H 

■■■ 

E 

M 

2 

7 

Subordinate* diiwj og mere thu Rs. j$ per mensem 

HP 


33 

*38 

949 

Subordinates drawing from Rs. agto Rj, 75 per mensem 


Hi 



! 

S^biidi rates drawing ander Re. 3 o pee men*em 

Hi 

— 


g p jdS 

1 »S 

FersonJ indirectly employed 





2S3 

6 . 9 SS 

Contract Art Ht 

m 

... 



» 1 

1 

Contractor! regular employees 

mi 

H" 


HI 

54 

2 Q& 

Coolies _ 

M 

HU 

- 

Hr! 

330 

; j 

IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT, 





| 

Total persons employed 

**• 

J 

a 

6 

3,783 

9,918 

Vct pc^i directly employed ..* 

HI 

4ri 

a 

6 

M 5 *$ 

1 . 34 * 

OSicer* 

"HHI 

w* I 

a 

£ 

14 

ID 

U pper subordinates 

Hr 

*#« 

pp# 


27 

94 , 

Lower subordinate* 

»■« 

HI 


z 

<4 

98 ! 

Clerk* 

IH 

Hi l 

■pi 

Mi 


75 

Peon s Sind otter semj nU *»- 

HA 

r 

■ r 4 

«H 

5°7 

IjOCKJ 

Coolia ■*. 

M* 

■ fcH 

+ *W 

IH 

24 

IjS 

Fcrforu indirectly employed 

¥1* 

Ml 

— 


ViaS 

1,578 

Contractors 

##* 

■■HP 

1 “* 

HI 

*83 

141 . 

C oEt i sciccjh regular employees 

- 

*■« 

*■■ 

P*i 

60 

9 * | 

C -'OlTes #vhi 

« 

Hi 

■■¥ 1 

•*» 

Mil 

05 

1,386 | 


Remarks 

# 






Civil anjJi 

E>WMa^ 

DermliQEii^ 
Khan r tr* 
TkOt kxnrOD, 
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Subsidiary table VI — Part U, — Number of persons employed in ike Post Office t Telegraph 

Department and Engineer Branch (including Wireless at Peshawar 
Station) on the 26 th February / 9 JI and iSth March 1921 



Port Office 

Telegraph Department 

Engineer Branch 

Cktl of persons employed 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indian? 

Indian* 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Jodinni 

Indiana 

European? 
and Anglo- 
Indian? 

riwfam 


1931 

IP Jl 

■ 93* 

iftt 

*93* 

19 a i 

i9H 

1921 

193 4 j 

1921 

•934 

|QJ1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

f 0 

11 

19 

•3 

Total person* employed 

3 

S 

1.748 

1*124 

22 

3* 

69 

166 

II 

PH 

*95 

Ida 

H) Post *nd Te'egmphs 

3 

8 

1,614 

1,060 

22 

3* 

69 

123 

II 

ida 


■M , 

Supervising officer findods' g Proba- 

ligeary Super mtcndesHi and FnapeCtoia 

of Fo& Officer and Afcistant and 
Deputy SupeniUeflde ats of Telegraphs 
and all officers ot higher r»nka than 
Ibciej 

*■ + 

4 

ii 

iS 

t 

2 

■-■■ 

- ^ 

3 


4 


P<utine 9 tcr% rndudmg Deputy Actant, 
Sub and B^nth Postmasterj 

3 

4 

ifiS 

119 

Hfr 

■p 

Ml 

■+■ 

■ail 

mmm 

PM 

"I 

Signalling eitablkhmeFitp including 

warrant offinc'^ nod-e«nmiS*iOMd 

effects, military telegraphists aqd 
other employee* 

■If 

■P*» 

■M 


at 

34 | 

13 

& 

3 

i+a 


■■1 

Miscellaneous agent j. school oiastcis. 
station mister, etc. 

*■♦ 

fi-i ‘ 


■37 

■■» 


*■* 

+-* 

■a a™ 

HP 

- 

*** 

CLer ki of al3 Modi 

■ ■■ 

Mi 

303 

1&4 

1 if 

IH 

4 

23 

■«■ 

*** 


■—p 

Potmen m* *“ 

■*» 

l-H 

4 St 

3S* 





M* 

j — 

■■p 1 

+ pa 

stilted and labour edabfcliflwnt, includ¬ 
ing foremen, in>lritnieEil makers^ 

Carpenters &LaCit*niLCh,i, mccbmDj 
iuh-^i oipector^, Isne-mcn and liiie- 
ridcr»*ad other employ ecs 

■ + ■ 

Ml 


■aw 

B-- 

• urn 

I 

' 5 

8 & 


■P** 

*73 


Unskilled! labour e JablLshment, indutl- 
(^ble balEety 

men. telegraph MttrtugKa* peen* Add 
other etupioyeerf 

s+a 

■ ■■ 

1 S 5 

»a-fc 

**■ 


47 

2 

■■■ 

1 Pi 

4 J 

HI 

1 | 

Ro^i establishment cmufcting d | 
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CHAPTER IX 

LITERACY 

♦ 

GENERAL. 

207. The statistics of literacy by religion and age are to be found in 
Imperial Table No, XIII, and those "for selected castes, tribes, or races in Imperial 
Table No. XIV. Imperial Table No. XJI deals with the amount of unemployment 
found among the educated. Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter are 
arranged as follows ;— 

I. Proportion of literacy by sex and religion In different age-groups. 

II. Proportion of literacy bv sex and religion in different localities. 

III . Improvement in literacy in English through the last forty years, by 
sea and locality. 

IV. Improvement in literacy among selected castes during the last decade. _ 

V. Variation in extent of literacy by districts since 1881. 

VI. Improvement in literacy by religions since 1901. 

VII. Proportion of literacy by sexes at certain ages at the present Census. 

VIU. Number of institutions and pupils by districts according to the 
returns of the Department of Education. 

208. Some difficulty has been experienced in the past in determining tire 
classification according to which returns dealing with education were to be 
considered. At one time there were three alternative classifications — learning, 
literate and illiterate. “ Learning” was intended to include all persons who were 
undergoing instruction, at whatever stage. In practice, however.it was found 
that these classifications overlapped to an undesirable extent ; advanced pupils 
preferred to see themselves entered as literate, while beginners were arbitrarily 
entered by enumerators as ” learning ” or as illiterate ” according to the 
individual" enumerator's idea of a suitable standard. At the present Census, and 
ever since 1911, only two classifications have been adopted, literate and illiterate. 
Only those persons are supposed to have been entered as literate who can 
write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. fn so un-learned an area 
as the North-West Frontier Province this standard is a comparatively high one. 

An additional entry to show literacy in English is also made in the schedule. 
The definition of literacy for this entry too was the ability to read and write a letter. 

h was intended at one time to show how many of those returned as literate 
had passed the primary course, but the necessary Instructions reached outlying 
areas too late, and no tabulation of the results was found possible. 

209. No attempt has been made to estimate the extent of literacy among 
residents of the trans-border tracts. There are however an increasing number 
of literate persons in these areas. There are schools in the protected areas of 
Malakand, Kurram and North Wariristan Agencies, and even here and there in 
strictly Tribal Territory. Residents of Tribal Territory are sending their .sons 
not only to the primary schools in their own villages but further afield to 
Mission Schools and High Schools in the Districts. Even Wariristan now 
boasts a Bachelor of Arts. Swat State in Malakand Agency is spending large 
sums annually on education, and is about to open a High School of its own. 
In addition the number of literates in Tribal Territory is increased annually by 
the return of pensioned and other time-expired soldiers, who have learned in 
their regimental schools to read and write Roman Urdu. Nevertheless, as has 
been stated above, the number of literates in Tribal Territory has not been 
recorded, and the discussion in the remainder of the present chapter must bo 
confined to the districts and trans frontier posts. 

210. Out of a total population oi 2,471,527 enumerated in the districts and 
trans-frontier posts, only 106,026 males and 11.412 females were returned as 
literate. These figures give a proportion of 56 literates per 1,000 of the total 
population. The proportion among females is considerably lower than this, 
bieng only 12 per mule while the corresponding figure for males is 91; Figures 
received from other pans of India show the North-West Frontier Province to 
be well down the list. The proportion of male literates in Burma is 562 per 
thousand, in Raroda State it is 531, in Bombay Presidency 176, in Bengal 182, the 
Punjab (British Territory) loo, and Baluchistan 76. The all-India figure in 
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1931 was 139 per 1,000 In this Province the figure for the districts both for 
this year and for 1921 5 only 80 per a,000. Literacy in English is also low in 
comparison with total literacy. The total number of persons returned as literate 
in English is 11,264, °f whom 9,922 are males and 1,342 females. This 
gives a proportion of 21 per 1,000. The highest proportion in other Provinces 
of India, excluding Delhi where the circumstances are exceptional, is 43 per 
1,000 in Bengal. 
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21 r. Of the three natural divisions into which the Province is divided, the 
largest is the trans-border tract. As has been already mentioned, no figures of 
literacy are available for the permanent inhabitants of this area, while the age 
and sex distribution of those who were enumerated therein in trans-frentier posts 
is so abnormal that the figures are of no value for the present discussion. The 
figures actually recorded are to be found in Part II (£) of Imperial Table No, XIII. 
They show a population of 44,635 m.-.Ies and 1,816 females, of whom 16,968 
males and 104 females are literate ; one tn three of the literate males and 1 in 
ia 0 f the literate females arc literate in English. These figures will be excluded 
from the greater part of the discussion in the remainder of this chapter. 


212. The other two Natural Divisions are Hazara and the trans-Indus 
districts. Hazara is a mountainous district of small scattered hamlets and no 
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and commerce. It is therefore to be expected that the proportion of literacy 
will be higher in the latter than in the former. The proportions are calculated 
on the number of persons of 5 years of age and over, since it ts not to be 
expected that persons under this age can honestly be recorded as literate. For 
this reason, as may be seen from the headings and footnotes of the subsidiary 
tables concerned, persons under the age of 5 have been excluded from most of 
the proportionate calculations which are discussed in this chapter, and unless 
otherwise slated the expression t% the population ” means the population of 
persons of the age of 5 years and over. 
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213. T he diagram reproduced in the margin illustrates the prevalence of 
No, 22 literacy per 

1,000 of each 
sex in each of 
the five districts. 
The total popu¬ 
lation for which 
the figures are 
prepared was 

2 , 0 3®>-57 Per¬ 
sons aged 5 
and over, of 
whom only 
89,058 males 
and [i .308 
females were 
"etumed as 
literate. The 
proportion of 
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literacy in the~distncts thus becomes 80 per mUle among males and 12 per 
mille among females. The figures for literacy in English are so small that they 
have to be considered in relation to ten times as large a group ; 214 males ?nd 
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20 females per 10,000 of the same sex of the age of 5 and over can read and. 
write English. 

The distribution of the 1,109 institutions and 84.490 scholars in the Province, 
according to returns received from the Department of Public Instruction, may be 
found in Subsidaty Table VII at the end of this chapter. 

214. Before considering the relative proportion of literacy as between 
one district and another, it is as well to consider the proportions of literacy in 
the three principal religions, since the extent of literacy in each district will be 

found to 
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combined figures of districts and trans-frontier posts. The figures will be 
discussed again later in more detail, but for the present it is important to notice 
that the proportion of general literacy is very h'gh among Christians, approxi¬ 
mates to one in three among Hindus and Sikhs, and is very low among Muslims. 

215. Bearing these facts in mind it is not surprising that the diagram 

shows the lowest proportion of literacy in Hazara and the highest in Dera 
Ismail Khan. In Hazara. 95 per cent, of the population is Muslim and not quite 
4 per cent. Hindu, while in Dera Ismail Khan 13 per cent of the population is 
Hindu and 86 per cent Muslim. Moreover the Hindus of Dera Ismail Khan 
are mostly persons who would not be there at all if they were not literate • 
they are either in some form of employment for which education is a sine qtia- 
non , or else they are shopkeepers and traders to whom literacy is an 
essential item in the:r stock in trade It may be noticed also that even among 
Muslims the percentage of literates is higher in Dera Ismail Khan than in 
Hazara. The Muslims of Dera Ismail Khan consist for the most part of F its 
Baluchis and other non-Pat ban tribes, who are by nature as peaceful and law- 
abiding as the Hindus and as anxious to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by education. In Hazara on the other hand distances are great 
communications are difficult, and the population consists for the most part of 
agriculturists and graziers who have no literary leanings. ^ 

216. The Statement in the margin is of interest as showing the comparative 

_______ facilities for education 
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available in each oE 
these two districts, 
anl also the attitude 
of the general public 
towards education. 
Although the popula¬ 
tion of Hazara 
(670,177) i s 

more 

than twice that of 
Dera Ismail Khan 
(274,064), the 

. .. , , number of institutions 

in each is about equal. There is an Arts College and a Training College in 
Dera Ismail Khan, and not one of either in Hazara. Most significant <3 all 
Dera Ismail Khan maintains 46 private institutions, and Hazara only 9.3 

217 After Dera Ismail Khan the most literate district is Peshawar 
Peshawar ccmains stvera! large military garrisons, and its population includes 
t,974 cut of the 12,213 Christians found in the five districts, iris the centre 
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of commerce of the Province, and the seat of learning, of the headquarters of the 
Local Government and of the highest law courts. It is probable that in addition 
to providing the largest total number of literate persons, it could also boast the 
highest average standard of education among those who are educated at all. 

The public educational institutions in Peshawar include 2 Arts Colleges, 
3 Training Schools, 82 Secondary Schools, and 214 Primary Schools, while 
there are in addition 72 private institutions. 

218. Figures to illustrate the proportion of literacy in English by districts 

are given in the 
' margin. Since 

higher education is 
at present conducted 
almost entirely in 
English, and the 
business of Govern¬ 
ment and the law Is 
mainly carried on in 
the same tongue, 
while literacy in 
English is almost 
universal among the 
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large Christian population of the 
figure will be shown by Peshawar. 


district, it is to be expected that the highest 

__ y _ It is odd to find an equally high figure in 

Kohat. It will in fact be noted later that the proportion of persons literate in 
English among the non-Christian population is higher in Kohat than in Peshawar, 
but"the difference between the actual figures is so great that comparison is 
hardly fair. There are 15,403 persons literate in English in Peshawar District, 
and 3.391 in Kohat. 

219. The proportion of literacy in urban areas is naturally higher than in 
the surrounding country, for literacy is in its greatest demand in the public offices, 
in the law courts, in the courts of commerce, and in schools, all of which are 
to be found concentrated in towns rather than villages. The proportion o 
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220. The figures in the margin show the number 
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literates ", show a rise from 91 per mills to 98 per mills in the case of males 
and from 1 to 12 in the case of females. Free education was introduced into 
the Province in 1912, and it is not to be expected that the figures in the highest 
age group will exceed those in the younger age-groups, until the generation ~ c 
those who were young before this date has begun to pass way. 
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distribution by religion* 

221. In considering literacy by religion the figures for Trans Kronlier 
Posts are taken into consideration as well as those for the Districts I he 

relative proportion of 
literate persons in 
each of the main 
religions has already 
been noted in para¬ 
graph 214 and is 
shown again in the 
margin. Before 

considering the 

religions separately it 
is as well to remember 
the incentives to 
literacy felt by each. 
What determines literacy in any community, as was rioted in the India Census 
Report of 1921, is in the first instance the nature of the occupations it usually 
follows, that is, whether they are such as require a knowledge of reading and 
writing, and in the second instance whether there arc any special facilities 
within reach which attract the members of the community to learn, though there 
be no great need for the learning. The pursuit of letters purely as a means for 
intellectual growth, or learning for learning's sake ”, is a figment of theorists. 

222. It follows that in the present constitution of the Province European 
Christians must be the best educated community . The vast majority of male 
European adults found in the Province are in some form of Government service 
which they could neither have obtained in the first place, nor subsequently 
retained, without the qualification of literacy. A number more who are present 
may never have had to work for their living, but have acquired literacy because 
their manner of life in the country of their birth requires it. The actual figures 
in the present enumeration give a return of 994 males and 962 females literate in 
every thousand, and 957 males and 932 females per i.ooo literate in English. 

Somewhat below European Christians, but still high, come Indian Christians, 
The reason for this is that the methods of work of the missionary societies at 
present active in the Province are such that conversion is almost always either 
accompanied by. or preceded by, education. There are 4,266 Indian Christians, 
among whom >,55° can rea d and write. 

223. After Christians the next highest proportion is found among Sikhs, 
The proportion of literates per 1,000 of the total population is 462 for Sikh 
males and 193 for Sikh females, the corresponding figures for Hindu males 
and females being 418 and 10 1. The comparatively high proportion among 
ti e two communities is due to the fact that the majority of those found in the 
Province are either Lraders or government servants, including many soldiers 
serving in the army. Traders and most government servants require literacy 
in their ordinary round of life, while serving soldiers receive education in their 
regimental schools. The higher proportion among Sikhs than among Hindus, 
and especially among Sikh females, is due to the fact that Sikh males generally 
and Sikh females invariably correspond in their mother-tongue Punjabi written 
in the Gurmukhi script, which takes a much shorter time to master than either 
Urdu or H indi. 

224. As. is to be expected in the community which forms the bulk of the 
agricultural population of the Province, the Muslims are a very long way behind 
the Others in respect of literacy. Out of the total number of 117,438 literate 
persons enumerated in the present Census only 48,395 were Muslims, although 
the Muslims represent nearly 92 per cent, of the total population. In respect of 
female education the discrepancy in even more striking, for the Muslims, w ho 
constitute 98 per cent, of the total female population, have only 2,414 out of 
the it, 412 recorded literate females. The reason for the low proportion among 
females will be discussed later. The explanation of the low T total proportion 
may be summed up in one phrase—there is no incentive. The majority of the 
Muslim population see no other task in life in front of them than the physical 
tasks of agriculture, and in these tasks they expect to get no help from the 
art of reading and writing. Nor is there any advantage to them in being able 
to read or write in their leisure hours, for they have nothing to read and no one 
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to whom to write. Literacy is advancing decade by decaic, but before it can 
advance much further h will be necessary to creite both an incentive and an 

interest. 

22£ The proportion of persons literate in Englbh in the tota* enumerated 

population is 26 per milts in the casi of males and 1 per mills in me case o 
females. English liieracv among Christians depends so much on artificial 
circumstances that it is of no interest m studying the general spread of ediicatioi 
in the Province. Next to Christens, bkhs and Hindus show the highest 
proportions of literacy in English Among Sikhs Sb ptniiA m long males 
and 4 per milic among females are returned as knowing Engl^h, and among 
Hindus % males and + females. - The proportion among M- Jsims is 26-per 
mills males and only 2 per 10,000 females. The proportion o English knov ^ 
persons lo literate persons is not far from one m utght m each of the three 
religions It follows that Muslims who have once taken to educaooO are no 
more averse than the followers of other religions to continuing thew stud.es into 
the higher classes, 

m thi* nr.-nedim* paragraphs are for districts 
and transTrontier posts. 
Since the distribution of 
the communities in these 
posts varies from year to 
year, and since the propor¬ 
tion of literate persons 
within them is swollen by 
special considerations, a 
fairer idea of the spread 
of education among the 
general population may be 
obtained by considering 
the figures for the districts 
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alone The effect of the exclusion of the trans-frontier posts on the figures for 
communities is shown in the margin. The decrease affects all communities 
more or less equally, and their relative order of literacy remains unchanged. 

227, The proportion of literacy by sexes and communities for each district 
and for Peshawar city is shown in Subsidiary Tables No. Ill at the end of this 
rhaoier It will be noticed that the proportion of Muslims literate in Peshawar 
Citv is nearly fire times as high as the general proportion of Muslims for the 
Province while in the case of Hindus and Sskhs the difference is not great. 
The reason for this is that the difference in the conditions and manner ot We is 
verv much greater in the case of Muslims than in the case of either of the 
other two communities, who are mostly town-dwellers by instmet even when 

found in villages. 

„ 2 g So far as districts are concerned the proportion of literate Muslims 
is highest in Peshawar in the case both of males (51 per mi tie) and of females 
( ® r mile). These figures are no doubt swollen by the number under 

instruction The second highest figure for males is provided by Dera Ismail 
Khan (*5 mi tie), with Kohat (44 per mille) almost equal Hazara (31 per 
mUle) andBannu (27 per milts) area long way below the Provincial average. 
The figure for Dera Ismail Khan has always been comparatively high since the 
Muslim population of that district is more law-abiding and peaceable by nature 
than that of the Northern districts. The figure for Kohat might be lower but 
for the number of so.diers and others recruited from the district who become 
literate in the course cf their employment. The figures for Hazara and Bannu 
are low owing to the difficulty of communications ; in Hazara the difficulty is 
caused by mountains and rivers, and in Bannu by scorching desert. 

230 The proportion of literacy among Hindus is fvghest <47 3 per milk) 
in Hazara and lowest <335 P«* milk m Bannu). It is raised as high as it ,s in 
Hazara bv the inclusion of literate Gurkha troops stationed in Abbottabad. But 
for these, Dera Ismail Khan, where private effort on behalf of the Hindu 
community is particularly strong, would no doubt head the bst with its figure of 

470 per mills* ____ 
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Sikhs. 


230. 


In Hazara the proportion of male literates among Sikhs is stighity 
tower than among Hindus owing to the presence of a certain number of the 
more backward classes in the hills, but with this exception S ki s have a higher 
proportion of both males and females who are literate than either of the two 
communities hitherto considered. Next to Peshawar city (574 per mi/te) the 
proportion among Sikh malts is highest (520 per mitt*) in' Dcra Ismail Khan 
and lowest (2^4 per tmllg) in Hazara. The figures for district variations 
are to some extent misleading since the total number of Sikh males in the 
r 1st nds is only 26,284, and out of the 9.549 who are literate only 493 live 
S kii malcs Sn a S ^ an * F^shawar on the other hand contains 5,625 literate 
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S31. Reasons for the high proportion of literate persons among Christians 
have already been discussed, and sircc the conditions which Govern the 
y oration from district to d r strct are purely artificial, nothing is to be ^gained bv 
inquiring into them further. & j 
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corresponding variations by 

_communities and 

localities in the 
extent of female 
education. The 
spread of literacy 
among females 
of the Muslim 
faith is so small 
that the figures 
are hardly worth 
considering, but it 
is worth noting 
the highest total 
three communities 


that Peshawar, where the proportion is highest, also has 
number of Muslim females who can read and write. In all , 

the proportion is 1 ighest in Peshawar City, where female education receives a 
fair measure ot attention. In the districts the figure for Hindus is comparaiively 
high in Peshawar, Kobat and Dera fsmail Khan, in all of which the Hindus are 
to a large extent concent rated in towns, and low in Bannu and Hazara where 
they are scattered through the villages. 
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LITERACY BY CASTE. 

ft is an almost universal rule that males show a 
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higher proportion 
of literacy than 
females. The 
figures for male 
literacy in twelve 
selected castes of 
the Province are 
shown in the 
margin and 
illustrated in 
diagram marie 
form on the 
following page. 
Points to be 
noticed from 

that the Hindu and Sikh castes show a considerably high^pto^m "* 
literacy than the Muslims ■ that in each case the highest proportion is shown ti¬ 
the priestly caste; that the proportion in the trading-classcs is also high; and 
that the proportion m the agncultural-classes is low. These figure again 
illustrate how the presence or absence of incentive affects literacy. 
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LITERACY AMONGST MUSLIMS SELECTED CASTES 
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LITERACY AMONGST MALES IN SELECTED CASTES 
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Since these are the castes 
with the highest proportion 
of literate males, it is only 
natural that they should 
take the lead. The total 
actual figures are too small 
to justify any comparison 
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among the three. The figures for Muslims are still almost negligible, though it 
may be observed that the same rule appears to hold true, 

235, The table in the margin shows the proportion of literacy in English 

bv sexes for the same twelve castes. 
The figures are for persons of 
7 years of age and over. There 
is little variation front the figures of 
general literacy. It is noticeable 
however that the priestly caste 
among Hindus no longer heads the 
list. The reason for this is obvious. 
A knowledge of English is of no 
value in the practice of the priestly 
profession, but is of value In the 
professions of trade and Govern¬ 
ment service which Brahmans 
share with Khatris and Aroras. 
Among Muslims Sayads are found 
in a much higher proportion in the 

higher ranks of Government service than the other castes or tribes under 
consideration, and consequently show a higher proportion of persons literate In 
English. 

236, The caste which corresponds to the Untouchables or Depressed 
classes in the rest of India is the Chuhra caste, whose hereditary occupation 
is scavenging. As the figures show, Lhis caste is by no means the most backward 
either in general literacy or in literacy in English. No special provision is made 
for their education except for a C. M. S. Mission School for Punjabi Christian 
sweepers in Dera Ismail Khan, and one Arya Hindu School, Otherwise the 
children of sweepers are eligible for admission to the ordinary schools, although 
they do not join them to any great extent, There is said to be a certain amount 
of prejudice against them in schools maintained by the Hindu and Sikh 
communities, but it is not so strong as in other provinces. Their backwardness 
is due more to economic than to social causes. Women as well as men work, 
hence boys and girls between the ages of 5 and 10 are obliged to look after 
the younger children. After that age the children themselves go to work, 
either for wages or as assistants to their parents. 
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COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

237. The proportion of both male and female literates per 1,000 of the 
_ total population (all ages of each 

sex enumerated in the districts, is 
shown in the margin for each 
census since iS8i. Comparisons 
with years up to and including 1901 
are fallacious; no classification by 
age-groups was made in 1881, and 
for the purposes of this table all 
persons then shown as under 
instruction have been included as 
literate; in the 1891 totals the 
, , , . L figures for persons “ learning ” have 

been excluded j in 1901 the enumerators were instructed to record as literate all 
persons who could read or write, but no standard of proficiency in either was 
laid down ; in J91 1 criterion of ability to read and write a letter was first 
applied, but it was not properly understood and was in many cases applied too 
severely; the standards in 1921 and in 1931, it is believed, were the same and 
comparisons between these two years rest on firmer ground. Withal the 
figures for male literacy show a slight but steady increase through the half-century 
under consideration, while the proportion of females who are literate has increased 
ten-fold. 

238. The actual total of literate persons in the districts increased from 
75>434 ” n , 9‘ 1 to 87,053 in 1921, and has now increased again to 100,366. 
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The increase during the last decade is therefore approximately 15 per cent, and 
has more than kepi pace with the increase of the population which amounts to 
7 ? oer cent The figures are even more encouraging when considered by 
religions. Christians have decreased by 173, and Hindus by 210, while Sikhs 

have increased by 849. Since the figures for these three religions are very 
argely affected b'v migration, and, as will be seen later, the variation in the 
proportion of literacy within each is explained by changes in the population, it is 
necessary to look to the figures for Muslims to see the true progress of'education. 
The number of literates among Muslims has increased from 31,672 in 1921 to 
a A ±q 6 m the present year. This represents an increase of approximately 40 
per cent, among those who form the bulk of the permanent population. 

**0. The majority of those who leave school before they have attained 

_ _ the standard of being able to read and 

write do so at or before the age of 10 ; 
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the majority of those who continue 
their studies long enough to reach this 
standard, leave school at or about the 
age of 15. For these reasons the 
progress of the general spread of a 
comparatively satisfactory’ education 
may to some extent be judged by 
looking to the number of persons in the 
next age-group, vis between 15 and 
20 vears of age, who are returned as literate. The figures for the ,asi four 
censuses are given in the margin. It will be noticed that there is a large increase 
between ion* and 1921 in the proportion of each sex returned as literate. 
This is no doubt explained by the introduction from the ist April 19' 2 [r ® e 
primary education in all schools under public management throughout the 
Province The figures for the last decade on the other hand, are stationary 
for females and show an increase of less than 4 per cent among males. This 
is in spite of the fact that the total number of public institutions in the Province 
has increased from 779 to 968 and the total number of scholars on the rolls of 
such institutions from 45 - 77 ° t0 There is no doubt that a very large 

number of both boys and girls who are sent to primary schools, never attain the 
standard of being able to read and write a letter, and were never either expected 
or intended by their parents to do so ; a number more, who do acquire the art, 
lose it again almost as soon as they leave school. There is, as has been 
mentioned above no incentive for the bulk of the population to learn to read and 
write ■ whatever the advantages of literacy may be, they are not recognized 
and until they are recognized, and until the practical application of reading and 
writing in every day life is understood, there is no likelihood that the population 
as a whole will profit by the opportunities that are spread so lavishly 

before it* 

in the figures in the 
12 selected castes to 
which reference has already been made. 
The figures for the two trading castes, 
Arora and Khatri. show a decline, but 
as the figures for these castes are 
largely affected by migration, with the 
presence or absence of women and 
young children, too much attention need 
not be paid to them. It is remarkable, 
however, that among the agricultural 
tribes, who do not take to education 
except in response to the presence of 
Government or private enterprise, the 
proportions show a considerable 
increase in almost every case. It must 
be noted that the comparison is not 
exact, as the figures for 1921 were 
calculated on the population aged 5 
years and over, while the figures of the 
present year are for those of 7 and 


240. 


The variations in literacy by caste are shown 

margin for the 
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Variaflen 
fev districts 


341, 


*«i-Chffstian 

wpuisiian. 


Variation 
*9 religion. 


Proportion per thoosud of tbe not, Chriitin 0 population (5 indover) 


The variation by districts of total literacy and of literacy in English 

- are considerably 

affected by the 
movements of the 

European popula- 
tioHj the majority of 
whom do not receive 
any part of their 
education in 
Pro vine e, 
figures in 
margin, which show 
variation from 193 
to 1931, 
accordingly 
prepared * for 
non-Christian r „ 
lation. Taking first 
the figures for 
general literacy 

three Northern districts show an increase, while Bannu and Dera'^ ' 

snow a decline. ' T ' 1 -* 1,1 * *■ 
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~ . V'-1 he reason for the decline m the two southern districts is +he 

wthdrawal or reduction of the large garrisons which happened to be in each 
of these districts mt 92 ]. The figures for literacy in English, on the other 
a JiJgKcr propertion m al! 5 districts, due to the increase in 
c du ta t ion a ll acihties, General literacy among females shows an advance in 
Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismad Khan, and a decline in each of the other 
r dl J. trtc . ts - literacy in English among females is so small that the variations 
by districts are hardly worth considering. The total number of females literate 

was^n tSh m lhti d,slncts ' exchidm £ Christians, is now 457, and In 1921 


242. 


The variation in the returns of literacy by religion for the 5 districts 

as a whole is shown in the 
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margin. The first table 
shows general literacy, and 
the second literacy in 
English. The figures for 
Muslims show an increase in 
both sexes both in general 1 
literacy and in literacy in 
English. The figures for 
tenia es are still verv small, 
but show an increase in 
proportion of 50 per cent in 
one case and 900 per cent. 

figures are 2.3S6 females literate and 213 literate in English as^cintrasb ^iih 

’•545 and 13 in [921. The 
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figures for Hindus also show 
a slight rise in every case, 
the largest proportionate 
rise being among Hindus 
literate in English. The 
figures for SiUhs show a 
decline in both sex is in the 
proportion for general 
literacy, 1 he decline among 
males is due to the departure 
of a number of Sikh troops 
who were in the Province in 

probabiy to be attributed to similar changes caused bEmigration"^ Ei^n^amone 
Sikhs, however, the proportion of persons literate in English has increased as ? 
result of increased facilities for education. 





















































EXPEKDITURE ON EDUCATION 
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243. The Increase in literacy among Muslims by districts is shown in the 

marginal State¬ 
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ment. Hazara 
shows an increase 
among each sex. 
Peshawar, which 
was low on the 
list in 1921. now 
heads the list of 
general literacy 
both among 

males and among 
females and is 
Second only to 
Kohat in literacy 
in English. 
Kohat is station¬ 
ary as regards 
general male 
literacy but has 
reached the head 
of the list as 

regar. s literacy of males in English, and shows a decline by half in the propor¬ 
tion of literate females. Bannu shows a decline among each sex in general 
literacy and an increase In literacy in English, Dera Ismail Khan shows an 
increase in all details except general literacy among males. Considering the 
number of troops which have been withdrawn from this district since 1921, and 
the number of trans-border immigrants present in the district in 1931 who were 
not found in 1921,11 may be taken that these stationary figures conceal an 
actual increase of literacy among the permanent population. 


244. Statements showing the variation by districts among Hindus and 
Sikhs have also been prepared, but since the figures are seen to depend almost 
entirely on the movements of garrisons, to which reference has already been 
made, they have not been included. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


245. The amount of Government and other effort directed towards 

education has increased very 

Source of expenditure 

Eapesidtturi; in nipcri 

considerably during the last 
Increase 10 y ears * The expenditure 

as the statement in the 
margin shows has increased 

t £30-2 J 
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from Rs, 14,60,570 in 
R>, 1920-21 to Rs, 28,27,631 

*'+39774 * n 1 93°'3 f i an increase to 

+ 4^671 very nearly double. As 

+ n»y be seen from Subsidiary 

H,6o,3?0 

j + 0 ( t |,j 5 chapter, the increase 

--- - - is anti 10 a sieaay increase 

in the number of institutions and a corresponding increase in the number of 


scholars. The average cost of educating one pupil for one vea r is Rs. 26*5-0 ; 
the average cost per annum of a pupil at a Training College is Rs 610-2 p, 
at an Arts College Rs. 41 2*9*0, at a Training School Rs 319, at a Secondary 
School Rs. 29-15-0, and at a primary school Rs. 14-6-0. 

246. The total number of institutions for male education has increased 
from 859 in 1920*21 to 964 in 1930 31, and the number of male pupils un the 
registers from 44,355 to 73 j 5 s 3 * The latter represents about 21 per 

cent, of the male population of school-going age (5—15 years). The increase 
is to be found principally in Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular middle schools, 
which have increased from 58 to 213, This increase has been effected largely 
bv the conversion of primary schools to middle schools, which has proceeded 
faster than the creation of new primary schools, and is therefore accompanied 
bv a fall in the total number of the latter. High schools also show a large 
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Higher 
•due ill on. 


Education 

among 

females. 


Obstacles to 

further 

UplnsTgn, 


proportionate increase, the number having risen from iS to 20 hi iosi th ■ 

upper and lower primary examinations were taken bv 6.452 male pupils of whom 
4 -y 3 o "ere successful; in 1931, 11,495 w ^e successful out of 14,115 who offered 
the examination. At the other end of the school scale i 17 out of 
examinees passed the Matriculation in 1921, and 574 out of 936 in 193] 


There are 677 male teachers employed in Anglo-Vernacular Secondary 

professional certificates; in Vernacular Secondary 

■ I n rA . 1 . J J 


schools, of whom 600 possess r *„* WJ1W4KU tcnun.an 
schools there are 850, of whom 66j are certificated. 
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The number of male students taking and passing the more advanced 
^ examinations in 1^20-21 and J 930-31 

is shown in thi- margin ; ol the students 
who were successful in the M.A. 
Examination two were from the Islam la 
College, Peshawar, and one was private. 
The two arts Colleges, the Kdwandes 
Church Mission College, Peshawar, 
and Hie Islamia College, Peshawar, 
which were noticed in the Census 
Report of 1921 are still in existence 
ard a third, the Vedtc Bharatri, 
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Intermediate Co.lt.-ge at Dera Ismail Khan, has been opened 

248- The number of institutions devoted to female education has increased 

from 106 to 
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f 4> There are 
no arts colleges for females, 
out in the year 1930-31 one 
female from the Province 
passed the B.A, Examination, 
and two more offered but 
failed in the Intermediate 
E xam inat ion. The n um bers 
who passed primary and 
secondary examinations are 
| shown In the margin The 

increase among girfc' schools is to be found in all grades ; primary SofTools have 
increased from, 34 to 45 I middle schools from 4 !o 23, and high school from 
o to_. In addition there is a very little co-education in outlying rural areas 
The number of female pupils has increased from 49,7 >7 to s/940 a larger 
increase than that recorded among males. A little over 4 per cent of the gTrb 
or school-going age are now on the registers of Schools There are T.- 

female teachers of whom 154are certificated. 1 W 4 5 

249. Although education is expanding rapidly, as the above figures show 

? ,s . expanding as rapidly as some people would wish. The following 

factors difficult to overcome were brought to notice by witnesses before thf 
Education Committee which toured the Province in 1929 namelv id) the 

fSST H° I pe ° Pe ' - Vh ° l T k Up0n theIr child ™ ** economic assets in earning 
a small daily wage, or m performing tasks for which a hired worker would othcr^ 

wise have to be employed, (b) the illiteracy 0/ the masses, with consequent 
apathy towards education particularly towards the education of girls - (A the 
prevalence of factions and parties, so common in rural areas, preventing any 
co operation in the establishment, of a school ; {d) the inutilitarian nature of thi 

u^ricnltnrA] rtSulU 1 nt dlsinclin ^ ! ™ of parents to risk alienating their children from 
agricultural pursuits by sending them to school: fc) the secular nature of the 

_choo! course which does not make religious instruction compulsory - (/) the 
rit? h‘ 0f t P ropa ^ anda ‘^v^ating the education of children. The" majority of 

inlmdi^ri^X ma> be SUmmed U P in the P h rase which has already been 

As n a - C P eo P^ e do not see any incentive to learning to read and write 

For exanfnl,-n^f 6 ^ TT™r thej WiU Scnd the ^ to school’ 

reah^ITw !n ^ J n 7 h,ch recruitment is heavy, the people have 

realised that an educated recruit has the advantage in chances of promotion 

and are clamouring for more schools to be opened. But they can see no 
apa V S C ^ ^ agriClJtUriSt !n eduCad0n - and do they will <LZ 




































SUBSIDIARY TABLES 

Subsidiary Table l?— {Total North-West Frontier Province including tram-frontier posts ) 

Literacy by age, sex and religion 
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Subsidiary Table ] I — Literacy by age, sex and locality 
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Subsidiary Table III — Literacy by religion, sex and locality 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES *7* 

Subsidiary Table VI -A — Progress of literacy since igoi by religion 
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Subsidiary Table VII —Proportion of literacy at certain ages {absolute figures) 
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Subsidiary Table VII —Proportion of literacy at certain ages {percentage ) 
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Subsidiary Table VIII —Number of institutions and pupils according to the returns of ike 

Education Department — Four censuses 
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SUBSIDIARY Table VIf I (continued )—pfumhtr of institutions and pupih according to the 
returns of the Education Department — Four censuses 
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CHAPTER X 

LANGUAGE 


RiH^rence to 
rtit Itfei. 


Tfte system 
tf cltssifi- 
Ution. 


Fishtq, 


Lahnda* 


GENERAL. 

250. Statistics relating to language are to be found in Imperial Table XV 
and in the two Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter. Part I of Table XV 
deals with the mother tongue of the persons enumerated, and part II with 
bilingualism. The Subsidiary Tables give the same information in a more 
compendious form. Subsidiary Table No, I compares the distribution of the 
population by language for each census since iqoi No. N gives the distribution 
for mother-tongue and subsidiary languages by districts and natural divisions, 

In the present Census, a column (No, 15} lias been provided for the first 
lime in the General Schedule for subsidiary languages It is the resuhs of this 
column that arc shown in the part II of Imperial Tabic XV. Those who 
previously had anv hesitation which of two languages they should record, were 
on this occasion able to record one language as (heir mother-tongue and one as 
their subsidiary language 

251. The system of classification adopted in Imperial Table XV differs 
from that adopted in the two Subsidiary Tables, while neither would be under¬ 
stood by the persons enumerated. The non-scientific mind would divide the 
languages spoken into three groups, Pashto, Hindko, and languages named 
after the locality of birth. Pashto is the language of the Palhans, Hindko is 
the language spoken by non-Pathan residents of the Pro\inceand by immigrants 
from the Punjab, while the remaining group would include English spoken by 
Europeans. Baluchi bv persons bom in Baluchistan. Kohistani by immigrants from 
Kobistan, Nepali by Gurkhas from Nepal, and soon Regarded in this way, 
Pashto and Hindko would be the only two indigenous languages of the districts, 
and the classifications adopted in the tables would be useful rather to indicate 
the distribution of persons speaking certain languages than as a guide to the 
languages of the Province. 

252. The classification adopted in the Subsidiary Tables, and the 
nomenclature adopted in Imperial Table XV and in the the present chapter, are 
based on Sir George Grierson’s Linguistic Survey, This Survey shows Pashto, 
which is spoken by over 52 per cent, of the enumerated population, to be a 
language of the Eastern Group of the Eransan Branch in the Aryan Sub-Family 
ancf the Indo-European Family. There should have been no difficulty in its 
recognition by enumerators, since it is quite distinct from any other language 
which subjects may have wished to return. It has two principal dialects, hard 
in the North of the'Province anl soft in the South. The northern dialect, more 
properly known as Pakhto, is spoken in Bajaur, Swat and Buner, and by the 
Yusarfzais, Bangash, Qrakzats, Afridis, Mohmands and tribes of Peshawar 
District, while Khattaks Wazirs, Marwats and other tribes towards the South 
speak the softer dialect. The speech of the Yusafzais is regarded as the 
classical dialect, and it is in this that most of the Pashto literature is written, 
The roots of. words differ little from dialect to dialect, but the pronunciation of 
many of both the vowels and the consonants differs from tribe to tribe. 

253. The next most important language in point of numbers is that 
which is entered as Lahnda both in the Imperial Table and in the Subsidiary 
Tables. I^hnda is thus described by Sir John Grierson in the India Census 
Report of 1901 :— 

« Lahnda is a language the existence of which has long been recognis 
ed but under many names. In the last Census Report it was called Jatki, 
but this, like Multani, Punjabi, and other titles given to it has the dis¬ 
advantage of not being sufficiently comprehensive, It is not spoken only 
bv lats ; it is not peculiar to Multan ; and it is not a Western dialect of the 
Punjabi of Moujh. 1 therefore think it best to give it the name which is 
indicated bv the natives of the Punjab themselves i. e. Lahnda or the 
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language of the West (Punjabi Lakttde di Bolt). It has no literature and 
has no standard form, so that it is rather a group of connected dialects than a 
language with a definite standard. The eastern boundary of Lahnda may be 
taken as the river Cbanab from the Kashmir Frontier down to the town of 
Ramnagar in the district of Gujranwaia. Thence it runs in a straight line to 
the northwest corner of Montgomery and across that district to the south*wesl 
comer. Its northern boundary may be taken as coinciding on the east 
with the range of mountains forming the southern limit of the Kashmir 
Valiev while to the west it skirts that vallev and reaches as far north as 
ihe watershed dividing the Indus from the jhelum Valley. Here it is bounded 
<in the west by the Kahistani of "the Indus \ alley, till we 
the Hazara District. Thence the western boundary may be roughly 
taken as the Indus itself. These eastern and western boundaries are. 
however, verv indefinite. Pashto is spoken in several places dose to the 
Indus, and from the Indus westwards up to Afghan mountain country we 
find Lahnda also spoken, but principally by Hindus, the Mussalman language 
being Pashto. As we get further south into the Uerajat, Lahnda more 
than holds its own, and is the principal language of the plains west of t lie 
Indus. ,J 

2 54. The name Lahnda is practically unknown to subjects, enumerators 
and supervisors. In order to reduce as far as possible the difficulties o' 
enumeration, the following instructions were issued to supervisors . * 

Column 14— A person’s mother-tongue should be entered exactly as 
he describes it. In the case of both Hindi and Urdu speakers “ Hindustani 
is the proper entry for this column, but if literate this should be followed in 
column 16 by the entry “Hindi" or "Urdu ” according as the person 
enumerated writes in the one or in the other scrip. 

Enumerators, when making entries in columns 14 and 15s should tn 
to distinguish between those persons who speak true Punjabi or true Hindi, 
and those who speak Western Punjabi (or Lahnda), 

In this Province the latter language is believed to be synonymous wit h 
the dialects variously known as Hindi, Hindko. Jatki, Peshawarl, Derawali 
and Kohati. Such dialects should be entered in column 14 and 15 as they 
are decribed, and not as Punjabi or Hindi. Punjabi and Hindi should only 
be entered for those who speak pure Punjabi and pure Hindi, so far as this 
can be ascertained. 

When the time for sorting and compilation arrived, it was assumed that 
these instructions had been correctly understood and carried out. On this 
assumption entries of Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani were classified as they appeared 
on the schedule, while entries of Hindko, Pvshawari, Derawah, Tanaoli and 
similar entries were classified under the head Lahnda 

The extent to which the speakers of Pashto and Hindko dominate the five 
settled districts can be judged from the linguistic map placed at the beginning of 
this chapter. There are no other languages which show a proportion higher 
than 35' r per thousand of the population. The languages returned will now be 
considered in the groupings adopted by Sir George Grierson. 

E RANI AN BRANCH. 

3 c - All the important languages enumerated in the Province belong to 
the Indo-European family. Of these the only two belonging to the Eranian 
Branch are Pashto and Persian, The general characteristics of Pashto have 
already been mentioned; it is the language of Pathans, and should have presen 
ed no ' difficulty in enumeration. It is almost universally spoken in the tribal 
territory of the Province, but since no enumeration was carried out in tills area, 
the figure must be disregarded. With them must be disregarded a’so the figures 
for curtain ancient languages such as Ormuri in Waziristan, the Kafir language 
of Chitral, Dehgani and others which are known to be still spoken but of which 
no statistics are available, 

256. The figure for Pusto-speakers given in the Linguistic Survey is 
3 905 725, If the figure for enumerated Pashto-speakers at the present Census 
{i 200 4H4) is added to the estimated population of the tribal area the total 
obtained is 3 503 3c i, This falls short of the Sir George Grierson’s figures 
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-57- Th. geographical distribution of Pashto speakers in the districts is 

snnrn m K^h m \r a | l ^ l >J8 i ™ in S of this chapter. ‘ In Hazara it is habitually 
^n?fn T y he b x tb( r residents of the Agror and Konsh Valiev/ 

Sie UtmlSSK °"f T e k^“ tCn l Si*? ° f tHe P ‘ lkllJi P 1 *"- h is ;ilso spoken iy 
pAm ^SJ 3 *? 9*- rba a f nd , Khalsa ’. the ^orkhelis, and in mane villages in 
in | frmge a,read * f^tioned. Very few of those who speak it 

jfl Ha/ara cannot also converse with equal fluency in Hindko. 

Ik Peshawar, fiarinu and Kohat Pashto is 'the language of the agricultural 

S at f°n ’ th? | i k ° the language of the trading an! town-dwelling popula¬ 
tions. in the villages the trading-cl asses are for the most part Hindus whose 
mot her-tongue is Lahnda, but who are equally fluent in Pashto for the sake 
oi -heir business In towns the Hindus are Jess bilingual, hut the Muslims 
who have left th^ir homes in the country to dwell in towns, are gradually 
acquiring ^ahnda either in addition to Pashto or to its exclusion. 5 y 

In Dera Ismail Khan, Pashto is the language of frontier Pat bans -ifomr th* 
whole length of the d strict border, with the exception of the town of Tank and 
^nct a.ound’t where the population is mainly Jat and speaks Lahnda 

Ja ract is usually known as Jatatar, and is surrounded bv trih s sneaking 

S2& **!•*" SJ? ' Vit -! W f ion, the Pashto speaking ,Hh es * 

unbroken linei beginning with the kbaisors and Bilots at Pamala and in the ! arri 

Rhf y ’ Ce along the Bannu boundary from Pan iala to Mu'la za i t fie 

Bluttanni and Kundi and Tat or tribes in Tank, and Gandapurs Ml n Khel 
bsterana and Uabar m kuJachi with some minor tribes, The large migrator 
Inwinda population of the district universally speak Pashto. ’ ° ^ 

25^- Although P;;shto :s the mother-tongue of practically the ivhnln f ,l_ 
estimated population (2,2.2,637) of the transitE of ht provlnce 
the proportion of Pashlo-spealters in the settled districts is'onlv *, p „™“' 
it s recorded at their mother-tongue by 1,290,484 persons among the emm«at- 
cd popular on of the Cistncts and trans frontier posts Its distributing S^h. 
trans-Front.er posts is largely a matter of ohanoo and need not be discussed 
In the districts, as the map start1, it is the dominant language in Peshawar 
Kohat and Bannu, whore 11 is habitually spoken by some four fifths „f,£ 
total number of persons enumerated. In Dera Ismail Khan and H aLa l ahnda 
predominates, anti Pashm, „ only spoken by the minority. In Harare the toper? 
cion of persons speaking Pashto is as low as ai< Pt; r' mom nf th„ \ ?■ 
tis highest (S.4+9 per to.ouo) in »ann„ +3 buwhe^^o“amsf a^ P n“ 

(-81,773 ' >r So p-t «nt. of Pashto speakers) is found in Peshawar.' mimlwr 

Tile figures in the margin show the number of Pashto speakers in 

--- eac ^ district in each of the last two 

census years. During this period the 
total population of the five districts has 
increased by 77 per cent, and the 
number of Pashto-speakers by 6'j. ner 
cent, Ihere is a slight decrease in 
Hazara and a larger d t crease in Dera 
Ismail Khan. Fn 1, 
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1 mu ail Khan, fn both these districts 
the decrease may be attributed to the 
spread of education. Both are districts 
in n hich Pashto ;$ already In a minority ■ 
no education and no business is con* 
ducted in Pashto, and any spread of 
literacy must inevitably increase the 
number of Lahnda speakers at the 
expense or the speakers of Pashto, 
Jn this connection it may be recalled 
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In spite of the fact that tlie actual number of persons returning Pashto 

_ _ as their mother-longue 

has increased, ihe propor¬ 
tion to the total popula- 
tion is gradually declining. 
The figures in the margin 
show the proportion T>y 
districts since 1901. The 
general proportion for the 
'five districts Is now lower 
than in any previous 
census. Bamiu Is the 
during the last decade, 
and Kohat show 
the 
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only district which shows an increase in 
and even there the figure is lower than in 

figures actually slightly higher than in 1901, hut during the same period 
figure for Dera Ismail Khan has declined from 2,89^ per 10,000 to 1,957. 

Pashto is however not losing grouni so rapidly as some writers have 

anticipated. The figures in 
the margin show ttyit the 
percentage increase among 
Pashto speakers is only r per 
cent, less than the general 
percentage increase in the 
population of the districts. 
The figure is actually higher 
both in Peshawar and in 
Kohat, and only 2 lower in 
Bannu. It is in the Northern 
and Southern districts of the 
Province that Pashto is really 
losing ground. The popula¬ 
tion has increased by 20 per cent, in Hazara and 11 per cent, in Dera Ismail 
Khan since 1901, but the number of Pashto-speakers in these districts has 
decreased by 7 and 27 per cent, respectively. As has been already indicated, 
the disappearance of Pashto in these two districts is due to the spread of 
education and improvement of communications in areas where Pashto-speakers 
are already in a^ very^ small minority. Even were Pashto to be made the 
medium of instruction it is doubtful if this tendency, which will no doubt soon 
make used felt in the other districts, could be checked, since Lahnda is already 
the language of the trading and commercial classes with whom the rural 
population is increasingly brought into contact. 

It Is perhaps significant that although the total number of enumerated 
females has increased in the last twenty years from 1,014831 in 1911 to 
*> <09)258 in 1931, an increase of 9 percent,, the number of female Pashto 
speakers has only increased by 5" per cent, in the same period, vis. from 
573 499 602,043, f<t Kohat, where the female population has increased 

by 6 per cent, the number of female Pashto speakers is less by 2 per cent. 
Only in Peshawar is the increase in female Pashto-speakers in this period 
equal to the increase in the female population, These figures suggest that 
Pashto is losing ground in the home, and that the proportion "of Pashto speakers 
in the total population will be lower again at the next census. 


261. Persian, the only other language of the Eranian stock habitually spoken 
in the Province, is the Court Language o r Afghanistan and is the mother-tongue 
of persons living in and around Kabul. There were at this enumeration 6.fSo 
persons, 3,825 males and 2,555 females, speaking Persian in the districts. The 
number is made up mostly of immigrants, traders and others, from Kabul. 
Some are persons who have settled down in Peshawar Citv and retained their 
mother-tongue through one or two generations, Some again are of the Qazilbash 
clan and claim to be of Turk! origin, being descended from the followers of 
Nadir Shah, 

There is a considerable increase over the figures for 1921, when only 
2,469 were enumerated. The principal increases are Found in Dera Isir.ail Khan 
where the figure has risen from 4 to 1,678, and in Peshawar where, it has risen 
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from i 740 to 3952, The increase is to be attributed to more settled conditions 
on the border and to improvements in communication between the Province 
and Afghanistan. 

262. Balochi, which is also an Eranian language must be mentioned, since 
7 persons who speak it happened to be in the Province on the night of the 
enumeration. It is spoken In Dcra Gbazi Khan and in Baluchistan, which adjoin 
this Province. No such persons were found in 1911 but 124 were found in 
1901. 


INDIAN BRANCH, NON-SANSCRITIC. 

263. Kashmiri and Kohistani, which arechssified by Sir George Grierson 

- as Dardic languages of the Non- 


StAthit^ Fox 1931. 
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Sans critic Indian Branch, are both 
found in the Province. Kashmiri is 
spoken by persons whose real home 
is in Kashmir but who happened to 
, be in the Province during the census. 

The figure* tor knshmin-speakers do not correspond either with those for 
persons born in Kashmir or with those who are returned as Kashmiri by caste 
T,ie figures tor each are given in the margin. The reason for the discrepancy 
is that persons who habitually \isit the Province in the course of business and 
persons who have been domiciled in the Province for a generation or more, 
have aban oned their mother tongue in favour of one or other of the tongues 
of the surrounding population with whom they mix in daily intercourse 


2(34. Kohtsiani is the name 
Indus Kohtstan as well as in the 


iven to the group of dialects spoken in the 
Swat and Panjkora Kohistan, by people who 
Have not yet adopted Pashto as their met her-tongue. Jt is really a language 
of the tribal area in which no enumeration was carried out, and variations m 
the number of its speakers who are found in the districts are not reliable 
indie, 1, tons of the vital. tv of the language, The figures actually show an increase 
from 222 to 3 88 since the last census. If any reason can be ascribed to this, 
it must be the improvement in communications between the districts and the area 
m which the language still persists. In Swat Kohistan, at least, the ruler 
of the country is of opinion that the language is gradually giving wav to Pashto 
as the country is being opened up, 

INDIAN BRANCH, SANSCRITIC. 

North-Western Group. 

265. The principal language of the Sanscritic group found in the Province 
is Lahnda. As already ind cated, the word Lahnda is unknown to the bulk of 
the people. The tongue Is in fact generally considered to be merely a dialect 
of Punjabi. The line differentiating Lahnda, as defined bv Sir George Grierson 
from the standard Punjabi of the Central Punjab runs from the south-eastern 
boundary of the Jhelum District almost due south, through the middle of the 
Phalia Tahssl of Gujral, along the eastern boundary of Hafizabad and through 
the niii.d e of the Khanqah Dogran Fahsil, touching the north-west corner ^of 
Sharakpur iGujranwala) and Chunian { Lahore) Tahsils, through the Gugera 
and Dipalpur Tahsils of Montgomery, to the southern boundary of the Pakpattan 
1 ahsj] of the same district, where It turns west to the trijunction of the 
Montgomery and Multan districts with the Bahawalpur State. From this point 
it comes round to the south, to within 15 miles of the Bikaner border, and then 
runs almost paralle to the boundary’ of that state with Bahawalpur. On the 
west, U is hemmed ,n by the Bilochi-speaking Biloch trans-frontier tract of 
Dera Ghazi Klian and on ti e north-west by the boundary of the North-West 
Frontier Province, Lahnda is spoken generally in Hazara and Dera Ismail 
Khan, the two nort hern and southern districts of the Province, and by the 
urban populate of the other three districts, The indigenous Hindu and 
Sikh pooulauon throughout the Province speak Lahnda, which is also 
the mother-tongue of immigrants from the Western Punjab, Of 1,0266^ 
sneaker of Lahnda recorded at the recent census, 625,268 were returned from 
Hazara, '* 7*^9 *£> Peshawar, 35,755 from Kohat 33,547 from Bannu, 213,115 
from Dera Ismail Khan, and 1,783 Irom the trans-fron|ier posts. The proportions 








C0MFU510N BETWEEN LAHNDA AND PUNJABI 
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which these figures bear to the total population are shown in the margin, 

and are illustrated in the map at the 
beginning of the chapter. The 
proportion is highest >9.331 per 
10,000) in Hazara, and lowest 
*1,241 per 10,000} in Bannu, and is 
4,267 per 10,000 for the whole of 
the five districts. The proportion 
of Pashto speakers in the five 
districts, it may be remembered, is 
5,276 per 10,000 of the population. 
The reason why the proportion is 
so high in Hazara is that Hazara is 
the only district in which Lahnda 
is the mother-tongue of the bulk 
of the indigenous population of all 
religions. In Peshawar, Kohat and 
Bannu it is hardly an exaggeration 
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to say that it is the mother-tongue only of immigrants, or of persons whose 
domicile in the Province is a matter of very recent history. In these three 
districts it is almost confined to Hindus and Sikhs. In Dera Ismail Khan on 
the other hand it is the mother- tongue of large numbers of Jats and others 
among Muslims, whose home was originally in the Punjab. 

266. The confusion in the minds of the public between Lahnda and 
Punjabi, with a little extra confusion from Urdu, Hindustani and Hindi thrown 
in, makes it difficult to compare the figures for the present census with any 
previously recorded. The difficulty is sufficiently illustrated by the fact rhat 
in the 19*11 census 848,218 persons were recorded as speaking Punjabi and 
72,039 as Hindko, while in 1921 the figures were almost reversed, 940,972 giving 
their mother-tongue as Hindko and only 85,159 as Punjabi, In the present 
census the figures are 1,036,657 (including trans-frontier posts for Lahnda, and 
86, 26 for Punjabi. It is unlikely that there are many persons speaking pure 
Punjabi who were not born in the Punjab, and since the figure of 86,726 
corresponds closely with the figure of 83,118 peisons returned as immigrants 
from the Punjab, it seems probable that the instructions have on the present 
occasion proved more easily understood than in the past. 


267. In 1911 and 1921 certain calculations 


and estimates were made in 
the attempt to arrive at 
true figures for Lahnda- 
speakers. The results of 
these calculations are com¬ 
pared in the margin with 
the enumerated figures of 
the present census. .The 
figures for all-districts show 
a steady increase. Since 
however the figures depend 
so much on guess-work, it 
is unsafe to draw conclusions 
without comparing the 
figures with those for Pashto 
already considered. It will 
be recalled that in Hazara 
and Dera Ismail Khan, two 
districts' in which educa¬ 
tion is proceeding apace, 
the proportion of Pashto-speakers to the general population is showing a 
decline. This decline is reflected in the increase among Lahnda-speakers 
shown in these two districts, which is due partly to the natural increase of the 
Lahnda-speaking population and partly to the spread of education. On the 
other hand the figures for Peshawar and Bannu, where Lahnda is not the 
language of the resident population, show a decline, and Kohat is practically 
stationary. 
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1 he confusion may also lo some extent be resolved by considering 
--- -the figures for 
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Lahnda and Punjabi 
together, The pro¬ 
portion per t o.ooo 
of the population 
speaking one or 
other of these two 
languages is shown 
in the margin for 
each district for the 
last thirty years. 

tich suggest a 
is worthy of note 


he general tendency is towards increase, and those figures which suggest 

Ca u h | ex P hme ? b 7 variations in immigration. “ It is worthy of note 

2£"» th \ genc ; a *“**'“? f ls io [ th * number of Lahnda-shakers to 
increase, the number of immigrants from the Punjab, the home of the language 

is decreasing ; there were 97 624 such immigrants recorded in 1931 and onfv 

fj 1 1 JJ-Wi rhis shows that the increase among Lahnda speakers comes 
from within and not from without. 

269. These figures taken with those already considered in paragraph 260 
seem to indicate that Pashto is being slowly but surelv supplanted, Urdu, 
which is the language of education and of Government Offices, becomes Hindko 
before it reaches the stage of enumeration in the schedule, and Hindko, which 
is tabulated as Lahnda, is already the language of commerce. So long a* 
education and commerce are conducted as they are now, for so long will Lahnda 
continue to drive out Pashto. The process is obscured In Peshawar, Kohat 
and Bannu by the rapid increase of the uneducated portion of the Pashto 
speaking population, but can be clearly seen in Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara 
where it has already gathered momentum. 

270. The difficulties in identifying the language, which have already been 

noticed, make any comparison with 
the figures of the Linguistic Survey 
of doubtful value. The totals shown 
in the margin under the heading 
" Linguistic Survey 1P are made up 
m the Linguistic' Survey Tablca 
from the figures for Hindko and 
Tanaoli in Hazara, Hindko and 
Peshawari in Peshawar. Kohati in 
Kobat* Hindko and Mulki in Bannu 
and Hindki and Dcrawal in Dera 
Ismail Khan. 1 hese languages, 
wherever returned in the present 

1 . . . . Census, have been tubulated as 

may he noted that the figures of the linguistic survey differ 
considerably from the estimates of the Census Superintendents of [911 and iq^i 
noted in paragraph 267 above. 
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271. The languages included under the Central Group are Urdu Hindi 
Hindustan, Gujun and Punjabi. Of these Punjabi is numerically the most 
important. The definition is intended to cover the speakers of the sian<\*rA 
Punjabi of the central Punjab. The difficulties of distinguishing it from Lahnda 
have been already noted, but it is hoped that they have been more successfully 
overcome on this occasion than in previous years. The figure of 68 cm 
returned from the districts gives a proportion of 28. per to,000 of the population 
The figure includes 50,226 males and 17,805 females. The high proportion 
of males to females suggests that the persons recorded are mostly immigrants 
This is as it should be since the language is not indigenous to the Province The 
figures are confirmed by the figures 47,361 male and 19,529 female immigrants 
from the Punjab to the five d lS tncts. Where they are probably wronf? is i n 
the inclusion of too many persons from the Western Punjab whose mother 
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tongue is really Lahnda. At least half the persons recorded as born, in the 
Punjab were born in districts in which Lahnda is commonly spoken. 


273. Akhough numerically the least important of the remaining languages 
of this group, Gujuri is from the philological point of view by far the most 
interesting. Its peculiar interest lies in the fact that it is a dialect of Rajasthani, 
its grammar being the same as that of the language of Jaipur in Rajputana. 
Vet Jaipur is separated by several hundred miles of plain from the mountains of 
Hazara where Gujuri is spoken. The language is returned in this Province by 
the Gujars of Alansehra Tahsil in Hazara District, which adjoins Kashmir, and 

is also spoken in Kashmir As 
may be seen from the figures in 
the margin the numbers returning 
Gujuri as their mother tongue are 
rapidly shrinking. Practically all 
the Gujars of Hazara are bilingual, 
although they have not recorded 
themselves as such, and can 
express themselves equally well in 
either Lahnda or Gujuri, As 
communications are Improving and 
their intercourse with the rest of 
the world vs increasing, their old tongue is dying out. The new generation, 
which learns to read and write in Urdu, will probably be the last which is at all 
familiar with Gujuri. 

Only 291 persons speaking other tongues as their mother tongue have 
returned Gujuri as their subsidiary tongue. This makes a total of only 6go 
persons speaking Gujuri altogether. This figure cannot be correct, involving as 
it does a disappearance of over 20,000 Gujuri speakers in 1 o years out of a total 
of 22,63: recorded in 1921. It does show, however, the unwillingness of the 
people to acknowledge Gujuri as their tongue any longer. 


Gujuri .sp taken in Ha sura District 
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- 
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273 Urdu Hindustani, and Hindi again are easily confused in the popular 
mind, both one with another and all three with Hindko or Punjabi. In the 
Linguistic Survey all three are regard-d as dialects of Western Hindi, the 
language spoken in the eastern part of the IndoGangetic Plain West. In actual 
practice in this Province Hindustani generally indicates the dialect of Ambala, 
Delhi and Karnal, or of the United Provinces ; Urdu suggests a more highly 
educated speaker of Hindustani who is a Muslim, and Hindi one who is a Hindu ; 
Urdu is Hindustani with an excess of Persian words, and Hindi is Hindustani 
with an excess of Sanskrit words. 


The variation by districts among speakers of Urdu and Hindustani since 

is shown in the margin. 
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1911 
The 

steep drop from the figures of 
*9 11 to those of 1921 and the 
even steeper rise irom 1921 to 
J 931 must bt to a great extent 
accounted for by differences in 
enumeration. It is recorded, 
for example, in paragraph 277 
of the North-West Frontier 


Province Census Report of 
4 .jii * , ! 9 21 that the tendency among 

educated Muslims and Hindus of the Punjab, whose mother tongue was reallv 
Lahnda, to return Urdu or Hindi as their language, was much less marked Lhen 
it had been 10 years previously. In the circumstances it is better not to attempt 
to draw any conclusions from the variations shown. “ 


Northern Group. 

274. Gorkhali or Nepali, is nor indigenous to the Province and is 0 nk- 
found in large number, owing to the presence of Gurkha troops in various 
frontier stations. The number has increased from 5,892 in 1931 to 9.73 1 i n the 
present census. More than half this number were enumerated in AbboUabad 
Hazara District, which is a permanent Gurkha station, and almost as many in 
trans-frontier posts. 
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CHAPTER X—LANGUAGE 


Other I ndo- 
EvrvpMn 
languages of 
India. 


English, 


Languages of 
alhtr families 


Bilinguatiam, 


182 


OTHERS. 

2 75 - Def;ii!s of other vernaculars of India found in the enumeration are 
shown on the flyleaf of Imperial Table XV under Group A (a) The totals f.-.r 

those of the Indo-European Group in 
which a hundred or more persons were 
enumerated are reproduced in the margin. 
Purbi means the language of the East and 
generally indicates an immigrant of the 
poorer classes from the United Provinces, 
such as a syce. Bengali and Marathi are 
spoken mostly by soldiers, and Gujrati bv 
traders. Pahari means the language of 
the hills, and is applied to the speech of 
persons from the hills of the North-Eastern 
Punjab and the United Provinces. From 
the small number of females recorded, it is probable that the language was 
returned by serving soldiers, presumably of the Royal Garhwal Rifles who were 
in the Province at the time of the enumeration. 



Number qf 

Male* 

Fe niates 

Furbi *i+ | 

! 15s 

7& 

Bengali 

3*? 

46 

Mi rath i ilr 

34’ 

;8 

Pali afi 
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4 
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Number of whose mQlW-toftgue was 

Englifrb 


EUROPEAN BRANCH. 

276. Since a large part of the civil and military business of Government is 
carried on in English, English is naturally the most important numerically of the 
European languages spoken in the Province. The number or perst ns returning 
English as their mother-tongue increased from 5,835 in 1911 to 11,871 in 1921* 

but has fallen slightly to 11,665 at the 
present Census. Out of this number 3,813 
were persons serving in trans-frontier 
posts. The distribution by districts, 
compared with that for 1921, is shown in 
the margin. Tbe distribution depends 
mainly on the composition of the garrisons 
stationed in the various districts, and can 
not be utilised for the drawing of any con¬ 
clusions. The great decrease in Dera 
Ismail Khan is due to the reduction of the 
garrison at headquarters, and the complete 
withdrawal of the garrison previous^' 
stationed at Tank, 

f he number of persons returning other European languages is shown under 
Group C on the fly-leaf of Imperial Table XV. 

LANGUAGES OF OTHER FAMILIES. 

277. The returns of languages belonging to families other than the Indo- 

European are reproduced in the margin, 
Tamil and Telugu, although not of the 
Indo-European lamily, are languages of 
Madras. They are spoken in this Province 
mostly by serving soldiers or by private 
servants from Madras. The speakers of 
the other languages mentioned are all 
temporary immigrants, mostly traders. 
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BILINGUALISM. 

27 S. The total number of persons in the province recorded as speaking 
subsidiary languages in addition to their mother-tongue is <78,353 Out of this 
number 26.314 speak two subsidiary languages, 6^26 speak three, 39 spe a]c 
four, ami the remainder speak only one. The power of speaking a subsidiary 
tongue may come naturally as a result of the associations in which the subiect 
is born or brought up, or may be acquired in the course of, or for the purposes^ of 
the employment by which he gains his livelihood. Of the former description ae 
most of those whose two tongues are Pashto and Lahnda. while traders and most 
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* 

Government servants fall into the latter category. In Hazara, where the 
speakers of Pashto are in a small minority surrounded by Lahnda speakers, one 
in three of those whose mother-tongue is Pashto can also speak Lahnda, while 
less than one in fifty of Lahnda-speakers can also speak Pasnto. 

. 

279, Since Pashto is the language of the bulk of the uneducated portion 
of the population and also of those ieast concerned with commerce, it is to be 

expected that Pashto speakers will show the 
lowest proportion of bilingualism. In every 
J 0,000 persons in the districts whose mother 
tongue is Pashto, 9,8 11 speak no other tongue. 
Corresponding figures for other languages are 
shown in the margin. The figures for Lahnda, 
the only other language common among the 
indigenous population are also high. The 
number of speakers of Pashto who record 
Lahnda as a subsidiary language is 3.355 per 
10,000 in Hazara, but is nowhere else higher 
than 816. The bilingualism which they acquire 
in Hazara is the result of environment rather than of education, 
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280. The effect of the requirements of business on bilingualism may be seen 

from the district-to-district variations of those 
whose mother-tongue is Lalmda but who also 
speak Pashto. The proportions are com¬ 
paratively high only in those districts where 
the bulk of the population {about four-fifths 1 
speak Pashto, and others have to pick up 
Pashto for the sake of their daily work. In 
Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara, where the 
bulk of the population js Lahnda-speaking, 
the proportion is low. 
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281. The acquisition of a third ora fourth subsidiary language occurs most 
often among Government servants, and is a direct result of the spread of educa¬ 
tion. The average well educated clerk in a Government office has to be able to 
read and write Urdu, and to understand both Lahnda and Pashto, one or other 
of which is probably his mother-tongue; the more highly educated must also 
understand English, and one or two in each office are usually familiar with 
Persian. 
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'S-l CHAPTER X—LANGUAGE 

Si . 1 bsidiary Table I — Dislnbuton of total population by language according t& Census 
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PART I— INDIAN LANGUAGES 
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JVoM-For deuU* of ■■ oth m _( a >, (A) *nd (*) ”, pl«« «* fly- leaf of Imperial Table XV, 


Subsidiary Table JI la) — Distribution by language {mother ton true) 

population of each district. 
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SUBSIDIARY TabLB II. Part (b —Distribrlum b y subsidiary languages per 10,000 of ihe population speaking each, language^ as mother tmgne 
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CHAPTER XI 
RELIGION. 


EefErence to 


Meaning and 
vil m of 
ttfttiStiM. 


GENERAL. 

_ America 1 strength of each religion returned is given in Imperial 

Table \\ J. The figures arc given separately for each district and for the traits* 
frontier posts in each political grouping. Subsidiary tables at the end of this 
chapter are arranged as follows :— 

ii) General distribution oE the population of the districts bv religion, 
showing variations since iSSt. 

(j'i) Distribution of the main religions by districts, with variations since 
iSSl. 

ri>j) i 1 umber and variation of Christians bv districts 
iVf Comparison between distribution in urban and rural areas. 

Distribution by sects. 

The religions which are of sufficient numerical importance to be considered 
in detail are Muslim, Hindu Sikh and Christian. Buddhist, Parsis, Jews and 
others, reference to whom is made in a foot-note to Imperial Table XVI have 
been grouped together under the heading 11 Others. ” 

2S3. The instructions given to enumerators were to enter in the appropriate 
column the religion which each person returns. The conditions in this Province 
are such that there should have been little difficulty in making the entries. 
Certainly there should have been no mistake In the classification of Muslims and 
Christians, A number of persons, 1,249 * n a lb returned religions which were not 
recognized as such and have been classified in the manner shown in Note 2 on 
the fly-leaf ol Imperial Table XVI. Apart from this, complaints were received 
bv the Census Superintendent that Sikh enumerators were wrongly recording 
Hindus as Sikhs, that Hindu enumerators were recording Sikhs as ^Hindus, that 
Shia Mus'ims were afraid to declare themselves, and so on. Wherever such 

complaints were received the persons concerned were given the opportunity to 
declare themselves on oath before a magistrate in case any correction was 
necessary. Complaints did not appear to be particularly well-founded, and both 
the complaints and the justification for them, if any, 'were occasioned by the 
impending distribution of seats in the Legislative Council on a basis of population. 
Another difficulty, which arises at every census, is the classification of the 
classes of indigenous population who either profess no religion or who have not 
yet given any definite name to the religious beliefs and practices prevalent among 
them. The most important of these are the Chuhras, also called Mehtars anti 
Bhangis, the hereditary scavengers of the country. These number some 9,000 
in all. Some of them have returned their religion as Hindu, and these 
in addition to those mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph, have swollen 
the numbers beyond the figure which many high-class Hindus would admit On 
the whole, however, the division of the population into Muslim, Hindu, Sikh and 
Christian is well enough understood for the purpose for which it Is intended and 
the figures may be accepted as reasonably .accurate. 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of the figures for the different relimons 
religion is uSyd as a basis of classification for most of the statistics presented in 
the lm perial fables. 1 he value of this basis of classification has been impugned 
on the grounds that whatever homogeneity of race, tradition and custom may 
have been connoted by the terms Hindu, Muslim, Christian etc., in the past has 
ceased to exist to a sufficient degree to influence the statistics. It is argued 
that so tar as customs of deraological importance are concerned e,g. early 
marriage, seclusion of women, treatment of children, etc., the divisions & 'of real 
significance are not vertical seciions of society by differences of religion, but 
horizontal divisions into strata differentiated Jrom one another by social and 
economic conditions. This criticism is not justified in the North-West Frontier 
Province, at any rate so far as the indigenous population is concerned. Of the 
total enumerated population, 94 per cent, were born in the districts of the 
Province, and among these the classifications Muslim, Hindu, and Sikh refer to 
three homogeneous wholes, The interests and customs of the Muslims are the 
same through practically all the strata of society, the poorer folk living as 
dependents of the more fortunately placed, and imitating them as closely as thev 
may. The Hindus and Sikhs are the money-lending, trading and clerklv 
classes. They bind themselves together by the artificial ties which they feel 
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NUMBERS UNDER DISCUSSION 


>87 

they require as a minority, and which are of even more force in their own minds 
than the ties of religion by which they are bound together in the minds of 
■outsiders, 

284, The number of the population enumerated in the districts and the 
trans-frontier posts was 2,471,527 persons, of whom 2,250,389 were Muslims, 
156,628 were Hindus, 47,935 were Sikhs, and 16,499 were Christians. There 
were recorded in addition 62 Parsis, 11 Jews, and three Buddhists. The 
distribution of the population in trans frontier posts is artificial, and the discussion 
for the remainder of the chapter will be confined to the figures for the 
districts. 


285. 


The table in the margin shows the general actual and comparative 

strengths of the different religions which 
make up the population of the districts. 
The proportion of the Muslims is over¬ 
whelming, while that of Hindus is greater 
than the combined total of Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsis, Jews and Buddhists. 
The proportions would be very little 
affected by any change in the classification 
of persons over whom there mav at 
pre ent be some doubt. 
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286, The external characteristics of the various religions, other than 
Christianity, are discussed in paragraph > to of the North-West Frontier Province 
Census Report of 1921, For further consideration of the tenets and 
characteristics both of religions and of sects, reference may be made to the 
relevant chapter of the Punjab Census Report of 1891, and the North-West 
Frontier Province Census Report of 1911. In the present census no reference 
will be made to these matters except in so far as they may have influenced the 
figures. 


287. The distribution by districts is shown in the margin, and in graphic 

form in the map placed at the 

_„r . l- 1 _ 
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beginning of 'this chapter. 
Muslims form an over¬ 
whelming majority in every 
district in tite Province. The 
reason fur tins of course, is 
that Islam is practically 
universal among the 
indiEenous oooulation The 


proportion of Muslims is highest (95 per cent.) in Hazara, a mountainous and 
generally unproductive district into which outsiders are little attracted, and lowest 
m Dera Ismail Khan (86 per cent.) and Bannu (88 per cent ), where the numbers 
of Hindu traders are high. The number of Hindu immigrants is high in 

Peshawar district also, buL the proportion of Muslims in the population is kept 

high by immigration from Afghanistan and neighbouring tribal territory and by 
the number of Muslim troops stationed in the district. 


388. The proportion of Hindus varies from 13 per cent in Dera Ismail 
Khan to a little under four per cent, in Hazara. The reasons are the opposite 
of those affecting the high proportion of Muslims. Sikhs contribute a little over 
two per cent, to the population in Peshawar and Bannu, and Jess than one per 
cent in Dera Ismail Khan. They are mostly immigrants, save in certain parts 
of Hazara where the proportion between the sexes vs more or less equal. 
Christians are in their largest numbers in Peshawar, where they number 8,974, 
but this is chiefly due to the presence of large numbers of European troops in 
the district. 


289. In considering the local distribution of the population by religion, 
it is as well to remember certain facts in the history of the Province which have 
affected it. These are summarised by Mr. Latimer in the Census Report of 
191 l as follows 1 —The high-road along which the Muhammadan conquerors 
and rulers of India passed and repassed, lay through the north (the Khyber, 
Kurram and other routes) ■ and it is probable that Islam never took so firm a 
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hold of the inhabitants of the southern districts as of the people to the north ot 
them. In this connection it is interesting to note that the Muslims of the 

Derajat are less strict in their observance of the duties of religion, such as fasts, 
prayers and the like, than their northern neighbours. Through Hazara Say the 
road by which the emperors of Delhi went to and fro between their capital 

and their summer residence in Kashmir, and it was natural that Islam should 

thoroughly permeate the district. Similarly Kohat, from its situation with regard 
to the Kurram Valley, has been more influenced in the past by its Muhammadan 
neighbours to the west than have the districts to the south of it. There is no 
need to consider here the probable date at which the bulk of the Pathans Jiving 
in the Province, or rather their ancestors, were converted to Islam. It is 
enough to notice that they bad long been Muhammadan when they settled in 
their present homes, and that their fanaticism and intolerance, especially in the 
districts where they are strongest, rendered the Province no very inviting place 
for settlers of a different creed. If no fanaticism in its inhabitants acted as a 
bar to the settlement of Hindus in Hazara, the absence of any large trade 
centres was equally efficacious. The only other district in which the non-Pat ban 
element in the population is in any way commensurate with that of Hazara is 
Dera Ismail Khan, The population here is mainly composed of tribes of Indian 
origin. Its conversion to Islam is of much later date 5 fanaticism does not 
exist, and no particular dislike of the Hindu seems ever to have been found. 
The history of the district at the beginning of the nineteenth century also throws 
some light on the comparatively high proportion of non-Muslims found there. 
The Saddozai Nawabs, who ruled it, as well as part of Bannu, until overthrown 
by the Sikhs, commonly employed Hindus as generals and governors, and it 
was in the hands of a Hindu. Diwan Daulat Rai, that it was left by the Sikhs. 
This is in strong contrast wh h their action, for instance, in Kohat, where the 
Khattak chief ship of Teri, we are told, 14 was but little affected by the Sikh 
conquest,” and the Teri chieE 41 at annexation was continued in the management 
of the whole Teri Tahsil ’* The Sikhs at present form but a trifling element in 
the population any-where in the Province, and their comparatively high numbers 
in Peshawar are no doubt to be explained by the fact that the attractions of the 
district are greater than those of others from the greater importance of the 
markets contained in it. 

MUSLIMS. 

290. Certain points with regard to Muslims which have already been 
noticed may be summarised as follows :— 

(*) Muslims constitute almost the whole of the indigenous population, 
and are mostly agriculturist by occupation. 

(jV) Marriage is almost universal among them, but takes place both 
among males and among females at a later age than in the Hindu 
or Sikh communities. Remarriage of widows is quite common, and 
polygamy is practiced, but not to any g: eat extent, 

(iii) The Muslim community is the least advanced in literacy, (26 per 
mtlle) has the highest proportion of children to women of child¬ 
bearing age (209 : 100), and is the least migratory part of the 
population. 

291. The actual distribution of Muslims by districts has already been 
noticed in paragraph 287 above and is illustrated in the map placed at the 
beginning of the chapter. I he statement in the marg : n shows the growth of the 
Muslim population in the districts during the last 50 years It will be noticed 

that there Has been a steady 
increase, though in varying 
proportions, and that for every 
joo Muslims in 1881 there arc 
non 153, The increase is to 
be atiributed to natural growth 
and to immigration rather than 
to conversion from other 
religions. The progressive 
decline in the rate of growth, 
setting aside the decade 1911- 
192 j which was affected by 
the influenza epidemic, may be easily explained. ' he high rate of increase 
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during the (list decade was due to the influx of a large number of persons both 
from 'the east and from the west to settle in a fertile province where the 
resources were for the first lime being developed, and where the establishment 
of a settled Government was beginning to offer peace and prosperity. As the 
amount of new land available for development decreased, and as Government 
service began to expand towards its fullest extent, the stream of immigration 
began to slacken and the increase became confined to the natural increase of a 
virile population, 

292. The table in the margin of the preceding paragraph shows also the 
proportion of Muslims to the total population at each census. The 
preponderance of Muslims was lowest at the census of 1921. and although it is 
now slightly above that figure it is still lower than at any other census. The 
sudden drop from 99 - 8 per cent, in 1911 to 91'6 in 1921 was due to an equal 
rise in the proportion of Hindus. The reason was, however, not to be found in 
the relative fecundity of the two communities, but in a great increase in the 
number of Hindu immigrants. Most of these were soldiers or followers who 
came to the Province in connection with the military concentration that was in 
process at the time of the census. The Muslim population had moreover 
suffered from the influenza epidemic of 1918 in a way that the inunii rants had 
not. The recovery from 916 per cent, in 1921 to 918 per cent, in the present 
year has not been so great as the Census Superintendent of 1921 anticipated. 

293 The figures in the margin show the rate of increase or decrease 

among the Muslim 
population of each 
district since 1881. 
The total popula¬ 
tion of the districts 
has increased since 
that date by 54 
per cent, and the 
Muslim population 
by 53 per cent. 
'1 he Muslim popu 
! anon comprises 
the bulk ot the 
population of the 

Province and is ma nly dependent on agriculture. The conditions affecting its 
growth in each district are therefore for the most part the agricultural and 
climatic conditions of the district under consideration. The growth has been 
greatest in Hazara (,65 per cent.), which in point of health conditions and 
rainfall is the most favoured district in the Province. Nixt to Hazara is 
Peshawar, where there are now 161 Muslims for every 100 present in 1881. 
Peshawar has not only the largest proportion of cultivated area but is by far 
the best irrigated pare of the Province, Bannu comes next, a long way below 
Peshawar, A large portion of the Bannu Tahsil is extremely fertile with 
abundant canal water, but a portion is unirrigated and dependent on rainfall, as 
is the case with practically the whole of the Marwat Lahsil. The agricultural 
and climatic conditions of Dera Ismail Khan are the worst in the Province, and 
the growth of the Muslim population there is consequently the slowest, Kohat 
has not too bad a climate, but agricultural conditions in* the district are poor 
The percentage of cultivated and culturabje area to total area is the smallest in 
the Province, and the irrigated area is extremely small, 'fhe district is also 
liable to periodical droughts. 
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294. The sects for which statistics have been 
are Sunni, Shia, Ahmadi, Ahl-i-Hadis and Ismaili. 
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collected among Muslims 
'Fhe figures for each art- 
shown in the margin The origin of 
sects in the Islamic Religion is lelated 
as follows in the Punjab Census Report 
of 1921. " The birth of sects in Islam 

dates back to the death of the holy 
Prophet, when the dispute cm the 
question of his successorship gave ris,; 
to strong difference of opinion among 
the followers of Islam. Abu Bakar wa = 
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Variation 

among 

Shias 


the first Caliph, then Umar, then Usman, and Alt was the fourth. But there was 
section of Musalmans who opined that Ali was the only rightful successor to 
the Prophet, 1 hus two divisions sprang up among Musaimans holding divergent 
views on this point. Those who sided with Ali were stvled Shias and the ’lest 
Sunnis There have been four great Jurists in Islam on the Sunni side—Abu 
Hannah bhafi, Malak, and Ahmad Hanbal. Every Muslim has a perfect 
right to follow any one of them or to make his own judgement on the things 
concerned m the ight of the traditions of the Prophet. Tnose who are guided by 
the traditions of the Prophet are called Traditionalists or Ahl-i-Hadis and the 
schoo.s of those which accept the teaching of praticufar Jurists are named after 
them. Again every century in Islam saw men of great piety and learning who 
gathered roun themselves groups of pupils and admirers. These admirers were 
sometimes named after these Muslim Saints, such as Qadris, Chishtis, 
ISaqshbandis, Soharwardis, and Ahmadis. These great divines enriched Islamic 
literature with their learned expositions of Islam, but never preached anythin^ 
inconsistent with the fundamental teneis of Islam It follows that the so-calleil 
sect of Islam are not sects in the received sense of the word, and the basic 
structure of the Faith, notwithstanding all minor divergences, remains unshaken." 

The vast majority of Muslims in the Province are Sunnis, If the foregoing 
explanation is accepted, it is hardly correct to refer to them as a sect. Shias 
or the followers of All, have the next largest numbers. Among the sects found 
m smaller numbers the meaning of the names Ahmadis and Ahlri-Hadis has 
already been indicated, and Ismaths are persons who accept Ismail and his 
children as^successor to Jafir m the Shiah Imamate. A fuller description of the 
variation be.ween these sects is to be found in the relevant paragraphs of the 
Census Report of 1921, r 


295 - 


Varations in thm number of Shifts 


1931 


There is a surprising variation in the number of Shias, who in 1921 

were enumerated as 80,200 and in 1931 
as 0l ily 35,461- Even this variation, 
however, is not so large as the 
variation for the previous decade, 
shown in the margin. The variation is 
usually explained by the difficulty of 
obtaining correct returns. On the one 
hand Mr. Latimer,, Census Superin¬ 
tendent 1911, writes as follows :— 
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+ r , | iL c.’s imcftbiing lo notice that 1 am 

tnturmtcl by one of the senior members of the community that the Shias recorded 
in 1 t-shawar are largely ra excess of the actual number. It is suggested to me 
(1 give me explanation for what it is worth) that the exaggeration i* due to Lhc 
Simni emuneralors, who, if they had a grudge against any one residing 
indieWock with which they had to deal would be likely to record lum as a Shia by 

On the other hand Rai Bahadur Lehna Singh, Census Superintendent in 
1921, writes ?— 

“ These remarks were intended to suggest an explanation of an increase o f 
39 per cent, m 20 years. Hon far they apply to the present case which involves 
an advance of 95 per cent, in ten years, 1 cannot say, ft is suggested to me that 
the figure for igi e was not an exaggeration but an under-state men t of the Sfria 
population m Peshawar* Almost all the enumerators belonged to the dominant 
sect and were therefore interested in showing the number of the rival sect as low 
as possible, but as this tendency has gradually weakened, the number of Shias 
returned at the present Census ,s nearer the fact than the figures for the previous 
£ : ] J ,e . Me ali owed and even encouraged by their religious 

teachers to conceal their persuasion, when its exposure would be inconvenient 
and perhaps a , ™ P^ihh explanation of the enormous increase in the numbed 
of Shias recorded at the last as well as the present census may be found in the 
abomination m vvineb they are held by the Sunnis. It is said that in old days a 
man hardly dared admit that he was a Shia, and in order to avoid trouble and 
even persecution at the hands of the Sunnis, he not unoften concealed his 
religious convictions. Prejudices, and especially religious prejudices, die hard 
but VLith the advent of British Government, these prejudices have been slowly 
but surety djing out and the hesitation of the weaker sect in avowing publicly 
Ins religions opinions IS gradually wearing away " ^ J 
















BY DISTRICTS 


19I 


Whatever ilie respective value el these two explanations, the figures are 
now back to something like a normal increase from the figures of 1911. In the 
face of these enormous variations it is not possible to attach any exact value to 
the figures whatever, 

396. The only districts in which there are a sufficient number of Shias to 
call for special comment are Peshawar, Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan. The 
largest contribution to the Shia population is made by Kohat, where large 
numbers of t he Bangash tribe reiurn themselves as Shias. The totals returned 
in j88i, 1891 and 1911 were almost identical, although the number of Sunnis 
was steadily increasing. In i93« the number of Shias suddenly jumped from 
10,591 to 40,248, buthas now receded to 13,556. The sudden increase in 1921 
was partly explained by an influx of Shias from tribal territory, but there was no 
doubt that for some reason or other large numbers who had been returned as 
Sunni in previous enumerations, appeared as Shias in that year. The present 
figure is so consistent with those of 1881, 1891 and 1911 that it seems reason¬ 
able to accept it as fairly accurate. 

In Peshawar also the figures show no startling variations and are probably 
correct. In Dera Ismail Khan they have suddenly shrunk to less than half, but 
the numbers are still almost double those recorded in 1911. Similar variations 
have however been noticed ever since 1881, the successive totals being 11,273 
in 1881, 21,723 in 1891, as low as 2,376 in 1901, and 7,927 in 1911. An officer 
experienced in the district gave his opinion in 1921, that the figure of 27,351 was 
probably correct saving that up till that date the Shias of the district had 
hesitated to avow their sect. If this is so, then the hesitation would appear 
to have overtaken them again. The tribes which contribute to the total are 
Jat, Sayad, Baloch Musalli, Mirzai Ghiizai and Rangrez. 

297, Of the 35,461 Shias enumerated in the Province, 2,422 were 
enumerated in trans-frontier posts. The major portion of them belonged to the 
posts in the Kurram r where the Shias are the dominant sect. The Shia tribes 
m the Kurram Valley are collectively known as "Turizuna”, and they are the 
Tuns, Saids, Shia Bangashes, Shia Chamkanis, Bada Khels, jalandharis and 
Sargha Khels. Iti number the Turizuna tribes hold a strong preponderance of 
numerical power in the Kurram where they are estimated to exceed 60 per cent, 
of the population, while in possession they hold over 70 per cent, of the cultivat¬ 
ed area. 1 he Saids and Orakzai Pathans of Tirah are for the most part Shias. 
In other agencies and tribal areas the number of Shias is not appreciable. It is 
said that the Shias of Kohat, Kurram and Tirah are really followers of a sect 
known as Roshania, which arose among the Pathans about the middle of the 
16th century. The Shias of the Pathan frontier will not kill or eat hares, some 
say because Ah kept hares, and others because they menstruate monthly, a 
human characteristic. 

298, The Ahmadi sect, founded in the last -century by Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian in the Punjab, made extremely rapid progress in the Province 
from 1911 to 1921, buthas increased only slowly during the last decade. The 
total enumerated in the districts was [48 in 1911 and 3,469 in 1921, and is now 
3,706. The number has increased from 1,633 to 3,384 in Peshawar during the 
last decade, but has decreased in all other districts. Wahabis, or Ahl-i-Hadis 
are found almost exclusively in Hazara, where they number 2,415 out of a total 
of 2,58?. The figures are almost identical with figures of 1901 ; those for 1911 
and 1921, which showed total of 134 and 923 respectively, must be disregarded. 
There arc Wahabi colonies across the border on the Indus and at various places 
beyond Buncr, Isimili now number only 200. A brief account of each of these 
sects may be found in paragraphs 124 to 129 of the North-West Frontier 
Province Census Report of 1921, 

HINDUS. 

299, The question 1 what is a Hindu ? f has never been satisfactorily 
answered nor it is intended to attempt to find the answer in the present report. 
For the purposes of this Census, all persons who have returned themselves 
as Hindus have been so entered, and in addition the numbers have been swollen, 
as already noted, by the inclusion of certain others whom it has been the 
custom to include in the past. One difficulty which has been experienced 
in the past, the difficulty of distinguishing Hindus from Sikhs in the case of 
those who prefer to regard Sikhism as a sect of Hinduism, has been consider- 
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fh5 ??h C f d t°| n th £°J ea3io " *>Y the activities of persons interested in showing 
che Sikh total as high as the facts will possibly permit for political purposes' 
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thestItfstics VeU en ° U ^ h uriderstood and there need be little hesitation in accepting 

300, The number of Hindus enumerated in each district is shown in the 

margin, The total is only 59 per nulie of'the 
total population of the districts, The importance 
of the community however, does not depend on 
its numbers, but on its trade, education and 
wealth, which are out of all proportion to its 
numerical strength. Although the total strength 
of Hindus represents only 5 9 per cent, of the 
population, yet among the literate population of 
the districts the proportion of Hindus is as high as 
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35 P*^ cent. Al the census of J931 there; were 
aciLUilh more Hindus than Muslims who were literate, although in total strength 
the Muslims outnumbered the Hindus by 15 tu 1. & 

301 The Hindu population, it may be remembeted, is largely immigrant 
descended from persons who have recently migrated to the Province. "The 
Hindus of the Province are traders or professional men by occupation rather 
than agriculturists, are concentrated in urban rather in rural areas, and are city- 
dweilers by habit and inclination Among the Muslim population of the districts 
only n per cent, are found dwelling in urban areas, while among Hindus 6; per 
cent live in towns and cantonments and only 35 per cent, in the country The 
Hindus marry at an earlier age than the Muslims, though not at so early an arc 
as elsewhere m India, and are less inclined towards wfdow re-marriage thoulh 
more so than Hindu in other parts cf India. Marriage is universal uaJL 
them as a religious obligation By virtue of their occupations they show a 
higher percentage of literacy than Muslims. ‘ 

tk 3 °f\ T r> e pr0portJ ™ of Hmdus in each district increases from north tt> 
south of the Province. The proportion 10 10,000 of the population is 377 in 
Hazara, 435 ■* P^hawar, 367 in Kohat, 9 58 in Bannu, and 1307 in Dera Isiaif 
Kh«n. The proportion per 10,000 of the urban population is 2,450 and of 
the rural population of the districts 244, J 
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The number of Hindus to every 10,000 of the population is noted ... 

the margin, for the last six censuses, 
with the rate of variation for each 
decade. In 1881, the proportion of 
Hindus to every 10,000 in population 
was 708 and it fell to 638 by 1891, 
although their number advanced by- 
sixper cent, during the same interval. 
1 his was due to the far more rapid 
growth shown by the other com- 
- mumtics of the Province. During 

the first decade the Muslims increased by jg per cent Sikhs by j ->a 
and Christians by 15 per cent., the rate of growth for the 'total population 
being the same as for Muslims who constitute the bulk of the people The 
Hindus showed an improvement of eight per cent, in numbers m ipoj but the 
rate of growth among the rival communities was greater, which accounts for a, 
further deterioration in their proportion to the total population. The Muslims 
advanced by 10 per cent,, which was also the rate of growth for the total 
population, and consequently the proportion of Hindus to every 10,000 of the total 
population fell from 638 in 1891 to 629 in 1901. The next decade 
191 r was an unfortunate one for the Hindus. Although the total 
the Province improved by seven per cent., the Hindus showed 
seven per cent., which reduced their proportion to every 10,000 in population to 
546 in 1 91 1, In the last census, the number of the Hindus rose suddenly by 
52 per cent, and as Muslims showed an improvement of one and the Sikhs a 
deterioration of eight per cent., the proportion of the Hindus to the total popula¬ 
tion rose to the highest figure yet recorded during the last 30 vears In mu Ln 
extraordinary rise in the number of Sikhs (19 per cent.) was' accompanied by a 
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of Hindus (7 per cent.). At the last 
B The Hindus advanced by 35 and Sikhs 

avt-mwv v r ... __ That the figures for Hindus and Sikhs are closely 

interconnected, is indicated by a reference to the statistics of these two Indian 
religions at the censuses of (901 and 19 1 >• There can be but little doubt that 
a good many persons recorded as Hindus in 1501, were returned as Sikh m 
ion, This was because in Censuses previous to 1911 the term Sikhs was 
restricted to only a portion of Sikhs. Kesdharies (who wear the ke$ and 
observe certain other rules of conduct) only had been returned as Sikhs and 
the other section of Sikhs called Sehjdharies (who dto not wear Kes and do not 
observe other rules of conduct enjoined by the last hikli Guru) had been recorded 
as Hindus. This arbitrary restriction was removed m 1911 and every person 
allowed to call himself the follower of any religion he liked. Religion 


marked decrease in the number 
census, the reverse was the case 
declined by 8 per cent 


swelled %t. nuniffoTSikhs "a good deal at the expense of Hindus in i 9 u, 
but this was not the only cause of the extraordinary decrease in the number 
of Hindus in that year, the date of the Hindu festival of Holt coincided with 
Barawafat. the Muslim day of mourning, m 1910, which led to a very senous 
riot between the Hindus and Muslims of the Peshawar City resulting in a 
considerable loss of He. There was a wholesale plunder of Hindu houses and 
shops. In ton the same coincidence, coupled with the memoty of the past 
year created a panic among the Hindus who left the Province in considerable 
numbers and had not relumed to their homes when the census was taken. 
This temporary emigration of the Hindus from the Province and the difference 
in the classification of Sikhs accounted for the decrease of Hindu population 
in 1011 The figures show a further decrease of five percent, again in the 
present decade. This may be attributed partly to propaganda to prevent any 
persons generally recognized as Sikhs from recording themselves as Hindus, 
and partlv to reductions and changes in the various garrisons 
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but some indication at least of the 
growth of the permanent population 
may be obtained by considering number 
of females found at each census. The 
figurss for 1901, 1911 and 1921 are 
compared in the margin with those of 
the present year. The total Muslim 
population increased by eight per cent. 

_ m the decade 1901 — 1911, one per 

cent, between 1911 and 1921, eight percent, in the last decade, and by 18 per 
cent, from 1901 to 1931. In the same thirty years the female Muslim popula¬ 
tion increased by 17 per cent. Unreliable though this comparison undoubtedly 
is it does at least suggest that the domiciled Hindu population is increasing in 
much the same way as the Muslims. . 

Variation in the Hindu population by districts and tahsils is too much 
affected bv ihe movements of troops to repay detailed inquiry. It may be 
noted however that the figures for the past fifty years (i88t — »93U shon ~ 
an increase of 56 per cent, in the Hindu population ot Bannu and five per cent, 
in that of Peshawar ; Dera Ismail Khan and Kohat show 43 and 42 per cent., 
respectively, and Hazara 27. The Tahsils which contain large towns show 
always a comparatively high total of Hindus, while the figures for those which 
are purelv agricultural are low. Dera Ismail Khan Tahsii recorded 39,311 
Hindus in 1921 and 33,822 m 1931 ; the figures for Peshawar Tahsil were 
23 414 and -2538 in the same vcars. At the other end of the scale Phulra, 
in Haaara District, showed only 64 Hindus in 1921 and 49 in (931 


00- As on previous occasions the largest numerical returns of sect are 
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^ Table V at the end of this chapter, 
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OthM», 


Arya iamaj. 


Shuns i wkU 


Sweeper sects. 


in the Muslim religion, claims to be the orthodox and true religion, and should 
therefore perhaps not be described by the word u sect ” at all • the same 
however would apply to \edic Dharam and to others, and the word 11 sect ,r 
tnust be retained for the purpose of this chapter. 

3°6- Sanatan Dharam, as indicated above, is an expression used to cover 
almost all the orthedox forms of worship and belief. The difficulty of correct 
classification to sects is illustrated by the variations in the returns both for this 
sect and for others. In 191 i the Hindus of the Province! except those of the 
sweeper castes, were classified into 13; different sects; in 1921 the number was 
reduced to 6 , in the present census it is 10. The figures for banatan Dharam 
rose f 1 om 53,901 in 1911 to 148,201 in 1921, and have now fallen again to 
‘34,638. Vaishnavas numbered 1,258 in 1911 and 478 in 1921, but only two 
persons have ictumed this sect in the present Census, Similarly Xanakpanthis 
fell from 28,488 in 1911 to 799 in 1921 and again to 123 in 1931 These 
decreases do not in most cases mean any change in religious conviction but only 
the preference for a more comprehensive name which the majority of Hindus 
return. * 

307. The most important of the more modern religious movements among 
Hindus is the Arya Samaj movement, a description of which may be found in 
paragraph 151 of the North-West Frontier Province Census Report of iq-t 
The sect appeared to be making headway at the last census, when the figures 
hac nsen from 4,148 in 1911 to 13,984. The present figures show a decline to 
iess than half the figures for tgii, 

308. The b ham sis, a sect of Hindus, mcstly goldsmiths, who follow the 
Imam ol the Jsmailt sect of Shias, have practically disappeared The figures 
were 288 in 1911, but are now only 10. 

309. An account of the Sweeper sects is given in paragraph 155 0 f the 


Sect, 

igst 

—- l 92i . Report, North-West 

193* f rontier Province \ olume. The figures, 

lor 1921 and 1931 are compared in the 

Sv. ttpcf StCts 

Balnulci-'* 

Mbegi **. ++4 

I'ebsaf w 

4.87$ 1 
Irflu 

SM 

margin. Little importance can be 
sssG attached to them since thev vary with 
2 'ss8 different regiments by whose 

an followers they are mostly returned. 


Sikhs- 


Variations 


SIKHS. 


310. 


A considerable proportion of the Sikhs of the Province belong to the 

army or are in some other lorm of 
Government service. Those who are 
indigenous are for the most part 
tracers following the same occupations 
as Hindus. The numbers in the 
Province are too small to justify any 
remarks on the community as a whole, 
but it may be remembered that those 
present show a higher proportion of 
literate persons than either of the 
other two main religions, and a higher 
proportion of males to females 
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311. The total number of persons 


Number of Sikhs 1 * cw dec! in the districts 
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returning themselves as Sikhs in the 
mstr cts has increased from 28,040 in 
1921 to 42,510 in the present enumera¬ 
tion, The explanation of the increase 
is not to be found in the movement of 
troops, since the number of Sikh troops 
:n the Province has actually decreased. 
Rather it is to be found in more,correct 
enumeration. In previous years many 
Sikhs have shown themselves as 
H Indus, preferring to regard Sikhism a 


























SEC I S 


m 


i part ui Hinduism. However correct this may have been from the religious 
point of view, it did not fulfil the intentions of the Census record. On the present 
occasion there has been considerable propaganda to induce all professing Sikhs 
to record themselves as such, in order that the numbers may appear as large as 
the facts will permit for the allotment of seats in the Legislative Council and on 
local bodies. A comparison of the figures by sexes for each uf the last two 
enumerations shows that the increase is almost equally divided between mates 
and females. Since immigrants almost invariably show a great excess of males 
over females, particularly when the immigrants concerned are for the most part 
soldiers and other Government servants, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the present increase is mainly due to a different manner of recording themselves 
on the part of the indigenous population. . ■ 

The increase is apparent in all districts, but is greatest in Peshawar, where 
the total has risen from 15.326 (10,540 males and 4.786 females) in 1921 to 
34,271 115,211 males and 9,060 females) in the present year. 

312. It has been difficult enough in the past to separate Sikhs from Hindus, 
and still more difficult to separate one sect from another within the Sikh 
community. The writer of the North-West Frontier Province Volume of the 
im| Report, who is himself a Sikh, shows that the classification of sects m the 
case of Sikhs is not only uncertain and arbitrary, but practically worthless for 
census purposes. On the present occasion in particular there has been consider¬ 
able propaganda to dissuade Sikhs from giving any return of sect. In these 
circumstances it will be of no value to discuss the distribution or variation among 
the small total numbers found in the Province. The figures of the present 
Census, for what they are worth, are to be found in Subsidiary Table \ at the 
end of this chapter. It is sufficient here to note that out of the total oi 47,935 
Sikhs enumerated in the Province, no less than 32,400 have returned no sect, 
while 11,859. or more than 75 per cent, of the remainder, have returned them¬ 
selves as Kes Dhari, a term which was noted in the records of the last census as 
having disappeared from the Province, 


CHRISTIANS. 

,11 The total strength of C hrbtians as recorded at the current Census is 
■* 16,499, of whom 4.286 were enumerated 

in the trans frontier posts anc 12,213 in 
the districts. They form a very small 
minority in the Province, their proportion 
per 10,000 of the population in the 
districts being 50, They are found 
chiefly in Peshawar District {8,974), 
which accounts for nearly three-quarters 
of the total Christian population of the 
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enumerated m the districts 7 , 7 97 were Europeans, 150 Anglo-Indies, and 4 266 
Indians, as against 8,390 Europeans, 200 Anglo-Indians and 2,020 Indian 

Christians ten years ago. 

The Christian population of the districts lias shown a steady increase 

since the first regular Census 
was taken in 1881, except in 
the decade 1891 — 1901 when 
the number declined by 6 per 
cent. The figure in iSSt was 
4,725, and the present figure 
represents an increase of some 
280 per cent, in fifty years. 
The figures in the margin 
show the distribution by race 
for the Province as a whole at 
the Census of 1921 and in the 
present Census. By far the 
largest proportion of the 
Christians in the Province are 

_ Europeans by race 111.737), 

*„i Anglican Communion by see, ( 6 , 88 ,). Next to Anglican’Communion the 
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highest number is among Roman Catholics (1,578). The number of Indian 
Christians advanced irom 877 in 19 j 1 to 2.353 in J 9 21 , and has now advanced 
again to 4,60s. The advance is due almost entirely to the proselytizing 
activities or missionaries, most of whom belong to the Anglican Communion, ana 
who devote their energies largely to educational and medical work. Their 
schools and hospitals are among the best in the Province, and one of the three 
Arts Colleges of the Province is run by them in Peshawar The value of their 
humanitarian and educational work is immense, but the actual number of converts 
to Christianity remains negligible in proportion to the population of the Province. 


Otter 

fillggsn. 


OTHER RELIGIONS, 


315. The figures for other religions are too small to justify separate 

discussion. The figures returned at 
the present enurrcratton are compared 
in the margin with ihose for 1911 and 
I92J Almost all of those returned 
are in the Province for purposes of 
trade, but no conclusion can be drawn 
from the variations shown. 
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19 6-A 

Subsidiary Table I —General Distribution 0/ the population {N.- W. F.P. Districts) 

by Religion 
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Subsidiary Table II —•Distribution by Districts of the main Religions 
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Subsidiary Table 111 — Christians {number a id variations) 
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Su bsidiary T \ b U: J V — Religion j of urban and ru rat papulaticrt 
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Subsidiary Table V-Sects-A. ^ F P. {Districts and Trans-Frontier posts) 
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CHAPTER XIF 

CASIE, TRIBE RACE AND NATIONALITY 


GENERAL. 


316 Imperial Table XVJI is devoted to the tabulation of casta, tribe, race 
or nationality, and gives the distribution by districts and in the irais frontier 
posts of all persons for whom thes- particulars were recorded. Reference to 
caste, etc,, is also made in Imperial Tables VIII (Civil Condition). XI (Occupa¬ 
tion) snd X»V (Literacy), The subsidiary tab’es at the end of this chapter 
show (3) tribes and castes c'assitied according to ther traditional occupation, 
and (it) variations since . 901. 

317. The necessary particulars were :o be entered in column S of the 
Generd Schedule, The instructions given 0 enumerators were as follows 

For Indians enter caste as ordinarily understood but for wide castes enter 
sub-caste also. The dass titles—Brahman, Kashatriya, Vaisha and Sudra are 
usually insufficient by themselves. For other subjects of the Empire and for 
foreigners enter race, as " J Anglo-Indian , 11 Canadian Goanese , lurk.sh . 
For fntlians such as some Christians who have neither caste nor tribe, enter 
11 Indian 

3 1 g Supervisors were furLher instructed that great care must be taken to 
avoid the entry in this column of Lhe name of a sub-caste or of a word indicating 
locality or occupation; bania, for example, it was pointed out, was a 
functional term, not the name of a caste; words like Punjabi, Hindustani, Madrasi 

and Nepali were altogether too vague ; Sikh is the name of a religion not a 
caste ' any person who described himself as a Sskh and re I used to recognize 
caste distinction was tu be recorded as a Sikh in column 4 and a X was to be 
put in column S : the same procedure was to be followed in the case of any other 
communities wlio objected to the csstc system, A taste inot x u&s prtpaired 

for the guidance of Supervisors and other inspecting officers with the object of 
securing correct entries. 


im. In sp’te oE these precautions tbe returns were not too sat'sfactory, and 
owin^ to the necessity for economy, sorting and tabulation were limited to those 
castes and Path an tribes, tabulated in 1921, which were distinctly recorded in 
the schedules. All other and unspecified castes were left unsorted and have 
grouped together under the head Others at the end oi ihe table. The 
figure of those who are thus unspecified is 151,065 persons. This is more than 
six per cent, of the population and repr sen's a considerable set-back from the 
results obtained in 1921, when the total number ol persons unclassified 
was only 13.744- There has also teen an increased vagueness in the classi¬ 
fication of Pathans bv tribes, to which reference will be made later. There was 
no reluctance on the part of U.e public to give particulars of caste, except in the 

case cf Sikhs. 


VO The fol 1 owing remarks which still remain true are quoted from the 
relevant paragraph of the North-West Frontier Province Census Report of 
I I ; —^ 

«| Caste gysttm, as it is understood in the rest of India, hardly exists in this 
Pros ince The bulk or the population are Mmaltnans who recognise no caste 
res I rid i or s. Thev freely in terd be with each other. Although they generally 
narrv within their own caste or tribe, hut intermarriage between different 
MTnuns or irit es is not uncommon, at teas: there Is no insuperable social bar to 
hrtw ecu persons of different rasles or tribes. So far as social distinctions 

gent le¬ 
an 
the 

following extract, based on an authoritative Persian Work on the subject by 
Mirsa Qatil, «, ay be made here with advantage : — 

11 He- divides the Musalmans into Ashraf (the genteel) and Ajlaf (the lower 
crdMsl and uoes on to say that in India the Ashraf class includes four groups, 
vit sheikh^ Saiad, Moghal and Pat ban, provided that they preserve them 


unions betv. eon persons of different castes or ir.oes. =o tar aa social wim ii 

are concerned, Musalmans may roughly be divided wlo two classes, the genl 

n-en and the menials. It w ill be interesting in this connection to refer to 
arthlc in an Urdu magazine, the " Sala-i-Am " for October 1912, from which 
based on 
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puritv of blond, t,e, if a Moghal adopts the occupation of a Saqqa fwater-carrier) 
for his livelihood, even though it may be out of extreme necessity, he will no 
longer belor.g to |]:e Ash rat class and his fraternity with the Moghah will cease 
He can thereafter marry only with the water-carrier. Similarly, if a Saiad or 
bhetfch contrads matrimonial alliance with some artizan group,"he will have to 
assimilate himself with that group ami be called by that name. The two 
essenI lals of caste, birth and occupation are thus recognised as the condition of 
pteserving the purity of blood and the breach of one of these rules lea is to 
degradation. Of the lower orders, the artisans are distinguished as Baitari which 
may be taken as an equivalent of business-man. The Attar fdistiller not of 
liquor) is reckoned the highest. The engravers, trouser-string weavers, book¬ 
sellers, cloth-merchants are included amongst the high dass artizans, The HaKvai 
(sweat meat seller), Rangrez, Kanjar, Lohar, Kharadi (carpenter) come next. 

K hid mat gar (domestic stream), Farrs sh (servants who look after the carpettinel 
and Chobdars [baton-bearersj rar k next. The barbers and surgeons are coa- 
Sidertd of equal rank ard so are grooms, cooks and confectioners. The water- 
carrier, syce, Degsho {Masha!chi) and Kahar rank lower. The musicians {the 
dancing girl class), though not among the Asliraf (genteel) class, claim the 
rank owing lo their assocmticn with the higher classes, The Dums f Mins?) are 
not Sharif but call fhemsdves Saiads and wish to acquire (he title of Mir. 
Kanjars and Bhatmras would pass as Pathans. The former are called 
ftawab Sahib and the latter assume the title of Salim Shahi or Shershahi 
and consequently suffix the title of Khan 1 o their rames. The Kambohs, Parachah 
Khojas, Boras are separate castes who intermarry within their own circle and 
not outs'de. Jt ts noted that the distinction of Hasb-.Yasb (lineagei U’more 
e.abora't-in the villages than m the cities, the inhabitants of the former thus 
gaining a superiority. The editor notes that the occupations appertaining tj the 
Ashraf class are changing and remarks that while, in the former case service of 
t it State ranks high, cummerce is cow considered more attractive, because it is 
casLe^are - —/ ccu mw at * n ® vvea k h. The marks of equality of siatus among the 

ub "'« ««“*■ - «* 

Among the Pathans, especially trans-border Pathans, of the Province the 
C 7uT n °j ° f ' ba Un ! 1 / resides not in the law of marriage, but in the obligations 
Of bipod revenge Members of the various divisions intermarry freely, Jd new 
i 1 ™ 10 ™ ?. .pnogpig up. When applying the term tribe, sub-trlb* 

etc, to these people, it must be borne m mind Lhat they do not imply any 
restrictions upon intermarriage. ' 

... Surrounded as they* are by non-Hindu population, the Hindus and Sikhs in 
thi* Province arc not a little influenced by the social freedom of their Masai man 
neighbours. Caste restrictions among them, already lax, have considerably 
weakened during the ast decade. Education is a great disintegrating 
Political re gmus and e^onom'c influences have all more or less aff/ted the 
rigidity of the caste institution. Rrfprm movements like ti e Arva s-,™; 4 !,j 

d r f not * liUl 5 *> *«* ‘he popular mind from caste prejudi^s 
That the restrictions of cas . are fast dying out is obvious enough. The present 
Hindus ami Sikhs may be divided into ihreo sections, (1) the orthodox who 
follow the caste system, more or less strictly, f 2 ) those who have ignored t e 
restrictions of inttrd.nmg but still adhere rigidly to the limitations preEribud for 
marriage, and ?3) tliose ivl o have given up both. Although the 
vf both these communities is still in a majority, their numerical strength i/being 
reduced with every year that P ™. A considerable proportion observe m 
restrictions of mterdining, and although the number of those, who have freed 

themselves altogether from caste shackle,, is small, the time spirit is with them 

and they are increasing slowly but surely. A small number of Arvas and 1 mn, 
as 54 per cent, of the total population of Sikhs have refused to nime theS SS 
Ther -is a strong tendency to widen the endugamous Errouos anH j ' 

the exogamou* circle. End famous groups of the samemain caste, likTu trad his 
and Dak hnas among Aroras, are beoinnine to intinnarrv l« !v C ^iraaius 
baking d«»n ewe .hackte, Sikh, fr, CKblJ rfS' Htad. t. S” “f 
the Anand iMamage Act passed for their benefit has r !!i b . re . t * ,ren ' , aqt * 

bclwecn groups which had hitherto been endogamous. ' U3tCTmaJTia * e 

Certain societies are at work endeavouring to encourace inter-caste 
marriages, but these have hitherto made little progress, 3 * 

c ast e^woS&^!TUi^ 1,t :tt r rr'" of 

nofonfT" S ° f w g ,“" Cral a "d t!>= tables compiled' theretom 0 ”(e? 

not only to caste but also to tnbe race and nationality. Since the fis and 

Sikhs to whom the particulars of caste are specially intended to refer fo£n 
together only eight per cent, of the population, while the Muslims amort Jh 
tribe and race are matters of pride and importance, form 9 * per cent tL taSt 
. s undoubtedly worth continuing. The importance of the /cord of’ the d sS 
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bution of Pathans is in fact so strongly recognized that a special table has been 
prepared under the orders of the Local Government to show the division .01 
Pathans by tribes in each tahsil of the Province. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASTES. 


Astm] figures £00Omitted) 

Agriculture— 

1 -ind hoiiicfi 
Cu 1 ! 1 Vltora P*1 

C olli rater d and cattle Bum 

Fbhing- and bunting — 

Fi>h*nntn and bofttnwn, *te- 

lodut ry — 

Ba rbffi ■+■ 

Wtali ermeTi 

Weavers icd cafdera 
Eyera 

Talkira 

CsrpenlCG «■ 

Black^mathl 
pattern i+i 

G^ld^ritithi and Silversmith 
C^cifectioftera* etc* 

OH presen 
Buckkrs 
Leather worker* 

Scavenger!— 

SwKprrt 

Trade— 

Trader* and pedlars ^ 

prnfeoion?— 

Priest* and devote*! til 
and dancers ... 


■ + * 

■■■ 


rfa r 


4 * 

[23 


37 

13 

% 

2 

4$ 

25 

33 

10 

9 

7 

12 

& 


9 
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322. Classifcation by social prece- SiSlTSwi 
dence has been abandoned since the 
Census of 1911 on account of the 
bitterness of feeling which it is apt to 
engender. A classification by traditional 
occupaHon has accordingly been made 
in Subsidiary Table No. J at the end of 
this chapter. Even this cannot be 
accepted as authoritative, since the 
occupation of persons in certain castes 
is continually changing, and in many 
cases only one of several professions 
which have been followed by members 
of a caste for a considerable time, has 
had to be taken as the traditional occu¬ 
pation. Certain of the more important 
totals arc reproduced in the margin. 


j»2<5 The Province being mainly agricultural, the castes connected \uth 
land are naturally the most numerous. In the present enumeration they represent 
76 per cent, of the total population, an increase of four per cent, over the 
Lures for i021. The bulk of those thus recorded are land holders who own 
at well as cultivate land. The tribes included In this category arc Pattern A wan, 
Baluch, Dhund, Gakhar, jat, Karal, Mishwant, Moghal Qurcsh!, Rajput 
Sarara, tewathi, Tanaoli and Turk. Members ot a.i these tribes regard 
themselves as land holders by, birth, even though they may be employed in 
militarv service or some simiar occupation. The majority of them do in actual 
fact own land, and not only own it but cultivate it with their own hands. In 
addition to those already n^entioned Say ads are for the niosl part landholders 
and were shown as such in the T911 Report, but they are by tradition a pnestly 

caste and have been shown as such both in the present report and in that of 
1021. Similarly Brahmans in Hazara have for generations owned and cultivated 
land but they too have been shown as a priestly caste in Subsidiary Tame 

No. X 

The castes falling under the head cultivators are Arams, Baghbans and 
Maliars. Cultivation'is the traditional occupation of each of these tribes, they 
generally grow vegetables and fruits and raise superior crops like sugarcane, col ton, 
etc. Allied to cultivators is the important tribe of Gujars Although pastoral 
by origin they have for generations also cultivated land, but cattle-rearing forms 
an important part of their means of livelihood, even now. 

Fishing is the traditional occupation of Jhinwars as well as Mullahs. Fhe 
later combine fishing with ferrying, Jhinwars are now employed largely in 
carrying and supplying water and have taken to cooking and vanous other 
pursuits* tramly domestic. The total strength o( the castes that fall under this 
head is about 8,000 and they represent three per mill* of the total population. 

The Nats (barbers) are a caste by themselves. They not only do the shaving, 
but also act as local surgeons, bleed people, treat bo Is ami ulcers, assist at 

marriages and other festive occasions, and serve as personal attendants Ihis 

is in accordance with their traditions, but they have now adopted vanous other 
occupations. Their proportion in the total population is 11 per mtUB. 

Dhobis (washermen) are a functional caste. In Dora Ismail Khan they 
are known as Charohas, They number about five per mule of the total popula¬ 
tion and their total strength in the administered districts is about 12,000. 


Agricultural 

castes. 


Cultivator*. 

Cultivatora 

and cattle 
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Weavers and 
carders and 
dyers. 


Taj Ion. 


Carpenters, 


Pollers. 


Blacksmiths. 


Gold and silver 
smiths. 

Genreotioners 
and grain* 

pa tellers. 


QiE-pressers. 


Butchers. 


Leather 

workers. 


Sweepers. 


Traders and 
pedlars 


Priests and 
d« vc lees* 


The bulk of tie weavers are Jolahas (40,055) who arc mostly Muslims, 
onlv 69 of them being Hindus. They form a caste by themselves and would 
seldom marry outside their class. The Fenjara caste are carders by tradition. 
The Rangrez is the traditional dyer. The numerical strength of these two latter 
castes in the districts is not large, being 2,573 and 5,703 respectively. 

Darzi (tailor) is a functional caste which, owing to the respectability of the 
profession, is receiving large accretions, although the tendency of even those 
persons, who have been assimilated with the caste is to connect themselves with 
some higher caste. 

The Tarkhans (carpenters) are an important caste representing 18 per 
milk of the total population. The bulk of them are Muslims in this Province 
the number of Hindu and Sikh Tarkhans being only 50 43 males and seven 
fe a'es) who are all immigrants. The Tarkhans are allied' to Lohars (black¬ 
smiths) and Raj (Masons), and in some places no distinction is made between 
Inc Lobar ano Tarkhan or Tarkhan and Raj. The division between these 
functional castes is not therefore always reliable. 

The Kumhars (potters) form an essential adjunct of the agricultural popula* 
Lion. They make and supply earthen vessels, which form an' important feature 
ot Indian household economy, especially in villages. They are over 23 pooJ in 
number, which means a proportion of about nine per miila in the total 
population. 

Nbxt to Tarkhans, Lohars are numerically the most important functional 
caste in the Province. They number about 29.000 and there are 12 Lohars 
in every 1,000 of population. 

The caste of Sonar practically monopolizes the work of gold and silver 
smiths. 


Bhatiaras and Machhis are the only two castes that fall under this bead 
Mach his, about 4,150 in number, are 4,124 Muslims and only sk Hindus and 
the bulk of Bhatiaras 49981 also profess Islam, a very small' propouion of the 
caste be.ng Hindus and Sikhs. Both the castes are bv tradition grain-pare hers 
out they are also confectioners and sell cooked food. r ' 

Tells are the traditional oii-pressers In Northern India. They also manu¬ 
facture country soap, which is also considered to be their hereditary occupation 
They are, therefore, sometimes called Sabansaz (soap makers). 1 

The Qassab, a Muslim functional caste, is the only one with the traditional 
occupation of butcher. Among the Hindus and Sikhs, the profession of lhatkai 
(butchers) belong to Jhinwars. J 


The castes connected traditionally with work in leather are Mochis and 
Cbamars, and between themselves they account for 12 p r mule of the total 
population, They make shoes and also cure skins. The bulk of these castes in 
the Province are Muslims, with a sprinkling of Hindus. 

The scavenging castes are Cbuhras, Musalis and Katanas. They really 
form but one caste Chuhra : but when they are converted to Islam they assume 
the names of Musalis and Kutanas. !n Imperial Table XVII and other tables 
dealing with cas!es they have been lumped together under ther original name 
Chuhra , Ii is the lowest of Indian castes. The majority of Chu liras in 
this Province are Hindus, but the proportim of Muslim Cbuhras is also 

Christianity Tlwre ** * 47 S ’ kh Chuhras and 7 *3 who profess 

The traditional trading castes are about 130,000 in round numbers ie 
J3 per mtlje of the population. Arora, Khatri and Bhatia are the nrin’dD-il 
Hindu trading castes, while Parachas, Sheikhs and Khojas are the traditional 
traders and pedlars among Muslims. All these castes, both Hindu and Muslim 
practically monopolize the trade of the Province. J 

Brahmans among Hindus and Sayads among Muslims are the two nriestlv 
classes of the Province. Savads are very largely agriculturists and so are the 
Brahmans of Hazara but by tradition they are both ministers of religion 
J radmon also connects Qureshis more or less with priestly functions, but not to 

the same extent as Sayads. Brahmans and Sayads between themselves account 
or 40 per nttile of the population. account 
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Miras's are the traditional musicians. They are also called Dums and 
those who earn livelihood by singing religious hymns to Sikh congregations are 
malted Rababis. The strength of Mirasis in the administered districts is about 
! i r ooo of whom only four are Hindus and the rest Muslims. 

The caste which cannot he classified under any of the above mentioned 
Jieads, and races which have no caste distinctions, contribute 69 per mills to the 
total population of the administered districts. 


DISTRIBUTION BY CASTE AND TRIBE. 

- The numerically strongest tribes or castes in the Province are Pathans, 

Awaits Uujars, Tanaolis, Sayads! Jats and Aroras. Of these by far the largest 
^ a ’ J are the Pathans, whose distribution 


Di^fTibB^on of pathini in the districts 


Total 

Pathan 

CUtriet 

population 

population 

All district* 

Kohat 

Eaouu ^ 

Den Ismail Khan *-+ 

3 , 435 , 076 
670 , >*7 

974,331 

33 S 373 
270.301 

374,064 

905,121 

54.S44 

473.73® 

14 ®.^® 

>59.737 

69,ooS 


is shown In the statement in the 
margin. The Pathans are in fact 
the predominant tribe in the 
Province, making up almost the 
whole of the population of the 
transborder tract and about 37 per 
cent, of the population of the 
districts. Their chief occupation 
is agriculture* but of late their 
tradition of military and quasi - 
military sendee has become so 
strong that the present records show 

military mfm .»■rftbl 

pent«!"sl cr,^h in' peshaiv, Kohat and Banna. Morn than hall their total 
fumtar **toV found in Peshawar District, wbtle in Bannu and Kohat they 
form 59 and 63 per cent, respectively of the population. 

Some account of the numbers, history and characteristics of various of the 
some accoum g tQ 3 - 0 { the North West Frontier 

Pathan tiibcs is n * ^ ^ s P Report of 1921. The strongest in number as 

Province okune of he Census 9 ^ the Yusafzais d 33-737 * 

SX fo^d mostly in KohVand Peshawar and the Mm « 
2 he K Kh ar ThiS Strongest in point of numbers are the Marwats. who number 
Peshawa * _ exclusively in Banna. Mohmands 163/139) are a 

f 2 W Sir tnte senUng m increasing numbers in Peshawar drstnet j 
‘M^mldzS are sC important tribe St Peshawar district. 

.1* -* , be Sfc.15 ssrjrss! 

lh' borSn tribM territory; their estimated strengths are discussed in publications 
lt ,°^n the sX=cL ta 7 aie outside the scope of the present census. Even 
5 vt p htained 1 v enumeration are not reliable as to detail, since the entries 
almost a quarter of the Pathans enumerated were such that 
k was not possible to classify them according to tribe. 

As may be seen from the figures in the margin the Pathan population 
A ^ of the distncts, has increased during 

_ — ■ the last decade by some 2J per 

cent. This compares unfavourably 
with the general increase of 77 per 
cent, in the total population. The 
variation by distncts has little 
significance since it is largely 
affected by migration. The 
largeness of the increase in Dera 
Ismail Khan, for example, and the 
smallness of the increase in Bannu, 

__ are explained by the temporary 

migration of large numbers of the Bannu population to Dera Ismail Khan on 
account of drought; the figures m Dera Ismail Khan are also swollen by the 
presence of Waairs and Mahsuds, who in 1931 were at war with Government. 
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It may be noted also that 5,084 Pathans were enumerated in transfrontier posts 
m 1921, and 11,508 in 1931. F 

Next to Pathans, the numerically strongest tribe are the Awans, whose 
-___ distribution by districts is shown in 


Awmn population 


District 

igai 

1931 

AU district* 

Hu Hu 

Kohat w 

Bumm ** 

Dert hmui\ Khta 

109,5^0 

131,346 

J,6S6 | 

4,160 

aSo.SSS 

106,931 

J 34.237 
19 , s *l 
13.972 

5 . 9*54 


districts of the Punjab. 


. J -- r — 11 ILK 

margin, compared with the figures 
for 1921* The total increase 
amounts to approximately 13 per 
cent, and is distributed "among all 
districts except Hazara. Awans are 
also an agricultural tribe and have 
man} characteristics in common 
with Pathans. Besides being found 
in all districts of the Province, they 
are common also in Campbellpur 
Rawalpindi, Multan and other 


jat population 


326. The distribution of Jats by districts is shown in the margin. Out of 

- _ _ _ the total of 73>9*9 there are 

9°6 Hindus and 2,226 Sikhs. 
These are to a large extent 
immigrants, includng serving 
soldiers. The remainder are 
Muslims and live for the 
part in Dera Ismail 
Khan District. The figures 
show a decrease of nearly 
20,000 as compared with the 
figures for 1921. This 
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AH ^ 
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P«*hawir 
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Dm r&cnall Khan 

73,919 

353 
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7,efo 
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4'^9 
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3?* 
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3,iai 
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is 

an 

ta 


record .Selves as Baluch The dwruse i° *£>*£*« th , 

SKtt&g&ZZr SerV! " Si " D " a ' Smlil Kha " “* 

3 2 3 * * 7- Most of the Gujars in this Province are Muslim hv t 

.43 havmg returned their religion as Hindu or Sikh. In Hazaraf whilb a thSr 
home in the Province and where thev contribute re r,e r ftf f ki 
population, thev are all Muslim. They are at presents Zrv htt, A ^ 
being the least literate of all the import ant castes and also suffering most 
the infirmities of leprosy, blindness and deaf-mutism, As noted in & the rele vant 
paragraphs of this report, both their backwardness in education and £ 
hablity to infirmities are largely due to geoexaohical rrmHirWc , eir 

increase in numbers is probably due to mofe correct enumeration T ^ arg ff 
as to any other cause ; in the localities in which Guiars live th™ 35 mU °t 
nuxed up with Swath S although their social status is Luch iofert? ”hITjf 
the latter; «, t 9 ai they showed a marked tendency to have theoradvM 

occasion “ SW * th,S b “' th ' S have l “ n avoided °n the present 


328. The Sayads are the 


papulation 
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19 a* 

igrsi 

All district* 
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®A73® 
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137W 
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27,649 

S5r373 

ta$r 6 

1 i.SoS 

6,346 


pnestly class m the Muslim religion, and claim 
direct descent from the holy 
Prophet through the female line. 

Their numbers, as the figures in the 

margin show, have decreased from 
J? 1 ' 3 ° - 0 ® r *97 2 t he last ten years* 
Although Sayads ar e by tradition 
the priestly caste, the majority of 
them are occupied as agricultures, 
rnest hood among Musi ms is not 
confined to Sayads, and in this their 
pojsiiion differs — - l - 


The decrease is probably due to 
like to claim the sanctity of the 


Brahmans 


from that of 
Hindu religion. 


in l he mnau relifina 
more correct enumeration, since manv perS 
Saysd caste who have no real rig hi tlereTo 
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If the figures for the present year are compared with those for 1901 (72,000) 
and 1911 (75*000), a steady and natural increase b apparent, 

329. The most numerous Hindu caste in the Province are the Aroras„ 
Like other leading Hindu castes they make their living mostly from trade, but 
are also finding their way to an increasing extent into Government Service, 
The total number recorded in the Districts is practically the same as it was so 
years ago, a little over sixty thousand, 

330, Swathis and Tanaolis, both Muslims by religion, are practically 

confined to Hazara, where both ar e 


Papulation oi s waits* mdTfcnaoJit agricultural tribes. The decrease in 


Districts 

l£2l 

*0®' the .number of enumerated Swathis, 

Swathis — 

AIL district* **■ 

Hi un 

Taniolb— 

AH district* 

Htan — 

56 . 9*4 

5«,* J 7 

6ft5 M 

68,440 

as has been noticed, is probably due 
46,556 . , 

4 +s*‘ to the more correct enumeration of 

86^04(3 

03i4*r Gujars. 


331. The variations in number among thu tribes, castes and races already 
considered as well as in certain others, from 1901 to the present census, are set 
out in Subsidiary Table No, IJ at the end of this chapter. The largest 
proportionate variation is in the number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who 
have increased bv 72 2 per cent, since 1 poi. Their distribution depends mainly 
on the composition of the garrisons serving m the various districts, and can not 
be utilised for the drawing of any conclusions. Other large variations are among 
Dhurds ( + 557 per c«nt), Baluchis ( + 551 per cent), Swathis (4-30-3 per 
cent.), Tanaolis (4-391 per cent) and Chuhras ( — 60 9 per centj During 
this interval the total population of the districts has increased by 7 7 per cent. 
The increase among Dhunds is probably to be explained by more correct 

enumeration, Dhunds''having previously managed to get themselves recorded in 

some tribe of higher social status. The large increase among Baluchis may 
perhaps be due to confusion between them and Jats. The decrease among 
Chuhras is almost certainly due to inexact enumeration. It has already been 
noticed (vide paragraph 319) that there has been a very heavy increase among 
the number of persons whom it was not possible to classify. Moreover the 
tables of 1921, although ii Is clearly stared in the bodv ot the report that Chuhras 
are mainly Hindus, have shown 16,689 Chuhras as Muslims out of a total of 
21.338 enumerated in settled districts. From this it appears probable that other 
Muslim castes have either been confused with Chuhras or else wrongly added 
into the total. 


332. The castes and tribes confined to certain localises are shown in the 
table below wilh the locality in which they are mainly found 
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Castfl 

Locablj 
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Palkan Tktl 

1 

Knlmt + 

m 

Durrani 

Peshawar 

— 

1t Ustrmna 

*■+ 

D«m lanuul Khan. 

M 

Gadun ... 

1 Huara 

*■* 

w Wa^If 

mmm 

Kobal, Bannu and Dan Uma 







Khan* 

Vi 

Gand:i^ar 

Dera l&cruES Kiwi 

Hn 








Ulrftan Khet 

Peshawar. 

pi 

GhiliaL ..+ 

Pfcha war and Dera Ismrfl Khan *. 








*, Yuiaftii 

Mt [ 

Do, 

» 

Gtgfraiii 

Peshawar 









n Zadraft 

M.I. 

Binut 

n 

Kbattak 

Kohat and Peshawar 

fH L 








Sarira 


Hatita. 

If 

Khalil 

Peshawar 









Swstlu 


Do, 

* 

Marwafc 

Banna 

■•f-B 1 








Tanacli 


Do, 

M 

Mohmind 

Peshawar 

Mai 





■ -4 



Tnrh 


Dot 

Pi 

Mahmandfai 

Do. 

a« 




M 

Oiaklai"; 

Kohat. 





PI 

Tann 

Hinn. 

1 





*S" WM to 333. An Ethnographical glossary of the 49 castes and tribes considered 

MMntJiiNiliaJ ; n frnperal Table XVII is to be found on pages 241 to 255 of the North-West 
Frontier Province Census Report of 1921. 
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Subsidiary Tables 205 

SUBSIDIARY Table I —Tribes and castes classified according to their traditional 

occupations 


Group- &od trib^ eatf*, *tt 


Strength 

(coo's 

omitted) 

Proportion jl 

pCf cnille of j 
popuLjuE-QD 

of 

Ptotmco 

P 

Group and tribe* eui% etc. 


1 

Strength ] 

(ftGG p a 
omitted) 

Proportion 
per mill® of 
populates 
OE 

Province 

t 



3 

i 

t 


■ 

3 

m 

Agricnltrlst* 


w 

1,879 

7 & 

Carpenter* <++ 

v»+ 

45 

iB 

ft) Laud-holders 


w** 

i, 6°3 

649 

19. Tarkhan ,.. 

Mi | 

45 

if 

1, Avan 


na 1 

*83 

114 

Blacksmiths 

mm 

30 

it 

i. Baiuch 


fi + fc 

37 

*s 

3C. Lobar 

+Vi 

39 

it 

Dhufvd 


■+■ 

30 

16 

Potters 

SB-i 

*1 

0 

4. GakbfrT ■*» 


*■« ! 

7 

3 

ji. Kumhaf 

Hi 


9 

s- I* 1 


SS B 

?e 

3 1 

Gold and silver-smith* 

■W> 

IQ 

4 

& Kifil +1* 


+■+ ( 

37 

ii 

3a* S*>uaf 

•HIS 

1® 

4 

7* Miihuranl .+* 


¥M 

6 

3 

Confect 1 oners and 

parches 

grass 

0 

4 

8, Moghal 


**• 

*7 

7 

33. Bhatium ... 


5 

s 

9, Pa than , H 


... 

91/ 

37< 

34. Mach hi 


4 

t 

to. Qnrcshl «h 


... 

*7 

It 

Oil pcesser* 

Mi 

7 

3 

it, R*jpnt 


■ H- 

K 9 

S 

35. Tdi 

... 

7 

3 

IS. Sahara 


S*“ 

IO 

4 

Butchers ... 

MteS 1 

ii 

£ 

ty. S^athi 


a-a # ' 

47 

10 

36. Q.issab 

IH 

11 

5 

14. Tanaoli 


... 

80 

35 ! 

Leather wort ers 

4 M 

30 

£2 

15. Turk 


§- a 8 

5 

a 

37. Cbimar mi 

*-P 

3 

T 

(b) Cultivators 

l In eluding 

4a 

17 




growers of 

(luce * 

special 

pro- 



38. Moohl «. 

Scavengers 

*#* 

*7 

11 





Hrb 

0 

4 

16. Amin 


^p* 

7 

3 

39, Chuhra 

VIS 

9 

4 

tj. Bagbbao ** 


*** 

iS 

it 

Traders and pedlars 

svs 

130 

S3 

lS T Mfiltar 


*** 

7 

3 

40. Arm* 


61 

2$ 

(c) Cultivators 

mod 

cattle 

W3 

40 

1 4t« Bhatiu #!• 




rearers* 





ws 

7 

3 

19+ Go jar ..* 


V"V 

vat 

49 

43 . KhatM 


36 

14 

Id) Fishermen, 
PaSki bearers. 

boatmen 

anc 

1 8 

3 

43. Khoja 

44. Paracha with Btnjtn 

w 

S 

s 

3 





Ht 

3 

SO. jhlntfiT uh 


* 

1 

Mh + 

45. Sheikh ha 

RH 

H 

6 

a x . MalUb .■* 


pi 

7 

3 

Priests and de. otees 

W" 

00 

4* 

te> Barber^ ^ 


■m 

37 

tt 

46. Brahman „ + 

M* 

*7 

7 

12. Nai 


mm 

*7 

11 

47. Sayad 

fil 

S 3 

33 

(f) Washermen 


p*« 

n 

S 

Stagers and dancers 

VIS 

If 

4 

3^, Dhobi ... 


VM 

ia 

5 

! 4^ Mimsi 

s*. 

Ii 

4 

(g) Wf«vt;a and carder* 

#*■ 

65 

36 

Others *** 

mm 

*59 

64 

34 lolihi hh 



40 

16 

[1 49. Gurkha m 

ms 

i 8 

3 

35. K^bmiri ** 



OS 

■ 

9 

II 50. Others 

p*i 

■ 1 1st 

6 l 

a 6 . Pen] an 


Bf 

- ! 3 

! 

1 

Europeans and 

Anglo 

is 

5 

Dyers 


*■■■ 

J 6 

a 

Indian*. 




3 % + Rangmi 


»+ 

6 

a 

! 51. European British subject 

■■ 

li 

5 

Tailors 


#V 

3 

1 





38, Dafd - 


■ rii 

a 

T 

i 
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Subsidiary TABLE U—Variation in ca^ie and tribe since /f <?/ {British districts only) 



■i i 


Penor.i (OOO^s omitted) 

* . 

Percentage at Tiriiticn 

InofcuA ( + 1 dccT*45e f-4 

Krt 

Vtrtitba, 

Cdblf. tribe {ir race 








per C*St- 



193* 

*9®* 

19-1 

^3 

itjot 

t a 2 1 —' 19 j 1 

1911—1931 

l£ 0 ] —l£ft 

1901 — Jf 



* * * 



n 





I 


a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

Afora 


6 o 

60 

68 

67 

*°'3 

-ut 

+ rfi 

—lo + o 

Attib 

#*■ 

aBi 

aSi 

a ?6 

340 

+ ilf 


+ 


Blits ch 

*4* 

37 

aS 

36 

*4 

+ 4i 4 

—07 

+9* | 

+ S3TI 

Bnlnnan 


|6 

H 

13 

|6 


+ 51-8 

—■« 

+ $*! 

Chicitr 

»+■ 

3 

3 

$ 

s 

— rfl 

— 3 r* 

+ ri 

—367 

Cbuhn 

■ 4-1 

8 

at 

*9 

aa 

-604 

+ 

-iys 

— 6 o '9 

Dhtifid 

■ W* 


*7 

30 

35 

■*"43’* 

’ — Q r S 

+ »7 

+ 557 

Gojar 

■M# 

til 

»5 

**4 

10 S 

+ 4 i + 9 

"34 k 9 

+ 5"3 

4 Tl 


- 

74 

94 

*5 

8 d 

— am 

+ 9*7 

46-8 

- 8 u 

jolihi 

I + - 

4& 

33 

37 

30 

+ M + 3 


—a'3 

+45 

Kktri 

- 

34 

43 

33 

3a 

—20 a 

+ Sl '8 

+ *4 

+ 47 

Pithan 


TO 

384 

B 33 

7%9 


+5S 

+ 67 

+ ■47 

S*y*d 

BrHfr 

S3 

93 

75 

7 * 

—a-6 

+ I9T& 

+ 41 

+ ijS 


**+ 

47 

S7 

3* 

33 

— ]fra 

+4*5 

+ 14^6 

+ 397 

Tidioli 


8 6 * 

70 

64 

6 a 

*337 

+ 8 * 

+ 3'5 

+ 3^1 

TitkbiA 

Wi 

43 

33 

43 

4& 

+ 347 

— at"4 

+&$ 

4-1 1 "9 

Eardpeapa ind 

Anglo- 

S 

9 

6 

5 

—T5 

+ 50-1 

+ a 4 't> 

+ 7S'3 

Indian i* 










British 

3 

a 

6 

5 

-T3 

+ 50'& 

+ a 3 S 

* 71 a 

■abject. 



1 
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CORRIGENDA 

PAST II—tables 


So. of peg* 

No- at tib<« 

So. oi colonaD 

Number <4 Iim 

TOf 

Read 

fit 

1 

10 

I? 

^rt 


*i 

IV (Fly-leaf) 

rii 

1 

Title 5 , tie. 

Tables ]„ tic. 


41 

- 

3 

u 

m 


IV (Statement) 

6 

■M 

— 

— 4 *%> 


IV 

3 

3 

a 

Do. 

n 

XVII 

Fit 

5 

UkU 

770 

7 *703 

V 

18 end 19 

1 end 5 

da r 32 , *9 acvd 
id include^ 

«* 


* 

* 


two Duddhijt 
male*. 


Ixxit 

VI 

J 

Age-Group 

S °—55 

vii 

1 



a 

SS-6e 

~ 

9 

** 



c—1 


is,68o 

xjxxTt (Mailim) 

11 

7 



aim (All Mitfont) 

pp 

*3 

SO-H 50 

*p 3^5 

i.«S 

xlvi 

VIII 

i 

Serial Nn„ $ 

CEmhr 

ChuW 

nil 

X 

*S 

Class-A 

Sa.S 49 

1 

Ml 

4 

SO 

Group S3 

4 


ii 

m 

T* 

4 

Group 3 ft 

S o8 

1 5^3 


25 

Order i$ 

5 * 

ssfl 

ixr 

■I 





1 ** 

*4 

Group 10® 


459 * 



16 

1 t* 

- 

a 

*r 

lirii 

, H 

45 

Group 98 

70S 

| 7 S 6 

led 

e 

It 

5* 

Group I14 

a 

13a 

Un 


1 

U ndoe Order 

ft,* 

167 and t6S 

* 


No.*S, 




n 

7 

Group T 6g 

- 

1 


H 

*4 

Group 194 


3 

xt 

XI 

10 

Brahmin 

■P+* 

5 g 

catli (Jrwi]i 

.XIII 

9 

A ^e-group ao 

and over 

Mil 

' 5 





-+* 

I 

rxrii 

XV 

*7 

Last line 



of* 

XV, Pert It 

4 

Silp&IL (Heuirm 

300 

1,200 


District}. 



«I 

XVII 

w+ 

. Heeding 

vu 

XV tt 


XIX 

3 

1 3 

°444 

6,444 
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, 




■ 
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TABLE I 


Area, Houses and Population 


i. The areas shown in this table are those recently communicated by the 
Survey ot India. Those relating to the trans frontier area, and to administrative 
divisions, adjoining tribal boundaries, are, however, only approximate. The 
differences between the areas shown in this table and those given in the correS’ 
ponding table of 1921, are mainly due to the fact that Survey figures were not 
available at previous Censuses. 

1. The following territorial transfers have occurred since the last Census ;— 

(1) the transfer of 20 square miles, known as the " Malandri" tract, 
from Swat territory in the Malakand Agency to the Peshawar 
District, 

(2) two transfers of small areas of unpopulated hill land on the tribal 
border of the Kohat District. 

3. The areas of Agencies and tribal areas are entered as communicated by 
the Survey of India, but, in some cases, owing to the fact that exact tribal 
boundaries are unknown, separate figures cannot be given. 

4. The population shown for the five administered districts has been 
regularly enumerated. In the Agencies and tribal areas, only the population of 
British posts has been enumerated; but the table includes a rough estimate of the 
general population of the trans-frontier area, the figures for the estimated and 
enumerated population being shown separately. 

5. The distribution of the population of the administered districts by Tahsils 
will be found in Provincial Tables I and II at the end of this Volume, 
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TABLE I 


Area, Houses and Population 





Occupied bonnes 

Am in 
iqmrn miles 

Towns 

Village* 

Total 

% 

In tovDi 

In villages 


3 

3 

4 

S 

1 « 

7 


3e,:!se 

£6 

2,830 

489,816 

?3,7flO 

4!3 f CBfl 


il5lS 

a6 

3^30 

4W^71 

73.790 

413,^ 


3.«*J 

* 

6 

937 

r+4.333 

S A49 



3,*37 

it 

845 

W74 

41,061 

1 49» 1 1 3 


*>7*3 

a 

aSi 

44,131 

S.3*' 




3 

3 S 0 

49,7*3 

7>3«* 

4*A$* 


4471 

4 


i 8 rSSS 

11,648 

4 ^7 


32,838 

Ufa 

ft"+ 

* 

4 

C Total 

S E numerated 

( R S ll runted 

■Mrri 

Pftft 

ftlft 

J*j3S3 

PH 




( Total 

■ Enumerated 
t Estimated 

■ ■■ 

962 

ft 

«* 



( T otal 

J Enumerated 
( Estimated 

ri-fari 

+Pft 

■4ft 

739 


— 



( Total 

3 Enumerated 
(Estimated 

+ H 

<■) *kS 

+ P-P 

-* 



r T otal 

Enumerated 
Eitiimted 

Total 

! Enumerated 
^Estimated 

■»4 | 

PS-i 

mmm 

ftfaft 

m 

■ ■rfa 

<*> 

»#■ 

.4, 



C Total 

■ Enumerated 
{ Estimated 

| 

PP4- 

ftftfl 

W a,*99 

■ riii 

►“ft 



( Total 

j Enumerated 
{ Eiti mated 

1+1 

■M 

ftftl 

(<*) M93 

ftfari 

F-»* 



f Total 

Enumerated 
( Estimated 

ftlft 

IPS 

w 

■ ftB 

■ ■! 



C Total 

< Enumerated 
(Estimated 

— B 

■4ft 

BB4 

(/J 744 

ft 

ft fiifa 

a Bri- 



( Total 

' Enumerated 
( Estimated 

ftlft . 

ft rift 


Di±lfj£t, agency, etc. 


North West Frostier Province 
Districts ■■+ 

I, Hiuri U> 

t Petbaw&f 

y Rabat 

4. Biddh ria ' 

J, Dtra Ismasl Khan 

Agencies end Tribal areas 
Agencies* 

l. Miliband £Di r r Swat end C bttml) . 

j. Kbyfctr 

* 

3, Knrram (H + 

4, North Wiilt islaT! 

South WaiirhtaTi ■PBft 

Tribal area under the Political 
control of the Deputy CofnmJs- 
aioiier Gr¬ 
ip Hirara «+■ . ■ 

a, Peshawar *- * 

3.. Kcbat fci+ +' 

4. Gun nil *-* 

5. Den I>maU Khan 


(d) Jd elude j BbittlOfiL 
(5) No Kparate area giTen. 

(f) TnrTarWs ■ 

Boner, 1,444 square miles* 

Mob mind tarrUctj, 855 square m0«. 


£d) Orakvai tribal j 
{*) Included is Waitrirtaiij +id* (a) above. 
(/J Include*. Shiraui country, 577 square tnil«* 


































TABLE I 


Area* Houses and Population 


Population 


PkfftQea 

Wale* 

Fiiiiitw 

6 

r & 

Tout 

Urban 

Rural 

Tout 

Urban 

R ural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 


8 

s 

io 

it 

U 

T 3 


IS 

1 6 


4.C84, f4 i 

see, I?? 

4,183,187 2 

,528,185 

2: 5,126 2 

,293,C39 

’,150.189 1 

151,051 i 

!,OC6,149 


2435,076 

3^6,177 

2,038,859 



1,080/92 | 

1.109,358 

l5*iflSi 

958,207 

* 

670,117 

4i,S#5 

638,133 

358,193 

25,420 

333,673 

311,924 

*6U65 

395-459 

1 

974^t 

916423 

7S7.S58 

53S,i4 6 

I3M99 

434.647 

436,175 

82.W 

353.351 

a 

236,273 1 

343P» I 

301,923 

irfpSlB 

21,774 

i<N .436 

110,063 

*?,S7® 

97,487 

3 

3JOJQI 

38.243 

233,049 

145, *63 

• l 


*21.743 

135,*38 

*4,823 

1.0416 

4 

37+064 

5V77 

318,887 

148,106 

y>,m 

1*7,*93 

* aS.958 

34.364 

iO*,694 

£ 

2,550,283 

464SI 

3,212,837 

4H 

ink 

2,259,288 

46,44' 

3.212.837 

* 

1,313^47 

44,635 

1.*67,7U 

+ ■■ 

IH 

1 + 1- 

3,213,347 1 
44,635 
*,167,713 

*1|S 

*.*>45.* *5 

Hft 

m 

1,646.941 

r,8i6 

1,045,135 


9<*W5 

3.35° 

8gfi,fc8 s 

■■■ 

+ 1-1 

gw,*75 

^t 39 o 

*65472 

3,928 

463,542 

IH 

Emm 

HP 

46547* 

3,9*8 

463,54a 

436/05 
462 
436. *43 

+i+ 

■ Hi 

#** 

436,fi°5 

4»3 I 

4J6 4 S43 

]■ 

263.566 

|6,S!6 

347.°S° 

!■'■ 

HI 

+■■ 

263^66 

16,516 

2*7,050 

147,9=8 

16,453 

*31.446 

■ PI 

drill 

+ P + 

147008 

16453 

I3I.4S6 

HS6$* 

64 

<*5,594 

4W 

Hi 

nsfisp 

H 

tl MM 

il* 

63.35a 

4,832 

58,520 

■ Pi 

HI 

— * 

6ft6P 
4,834, 
S8,$*> 

35,395 

1 3.6*3 

3 *■? *3 

*■ + 

35.395 

3,682 

S*,7*3 

27.9S7 

*,‘S° 

36,807 

fftft 

37.957 

MyJ 

■Wo? 

I s 

93S7* 

13.282 

50.283 

■“P + 

rif 

■* + 

93,57° 

80,288 

56,335 

13.144 

43,17* 

4+1 

Hi 

+■■ 

56,325 

*3,‘54 
43.17* 

37^45 

138 

37,i»7 

Ml 

4P4 

■IH 

"IS 

37,* *7 

1* 

108,213 

6.7*3 

id*,S°° 

#44 

108.313 

6.713 

101,500 

6tt»54 

6,711 

44.543 

- 

61,264 

6,711 

54,553 

a A 

2 

46,947 

i+l 

HI 

+ 14 

46,949 
. 3 

46,947 

i* 

35»,4«* 

iH 

35*4® 

190,035 

_ 

190,035 

I62.3J4 

+4 + 

i{2jS4 

++ + 

it. 

3S2 4® 

■ M 

353,4™ 

HI 

- ir^O’fi 

+ PP 

41 + 

193,036 

162,364 

PH 

<62,364 

y 

305410 

fit 

365 t 4 1d 

163.5™ 

44ft 

162,5*0 

143,900 

Hi 

■ 44 

*43,900 

+4 + 

\ 9 

3«5.4i° 

T aai 

IH 

3 °Si 4*° 

1 61,510 

■P + 

162,510 

*42,9°° 

ftlft 

<43,900 


128,900 

HP 

128,900 

i 70 t *» 


70,200 

5»,7® 

drM 

58,700 

1 ■ ■ 

I s 

128,900 

Hft 

PPP 

138,900 

■++ 

h 7^300 

i + H 

70,200 

58,700 

4+1 

58.700 

22,14 c 

1 

22,i fa 

h 11,916 

414 i 

11,9*6 

10,244 

mmm. 

Hi 

«» 

+ ■ + 


32.160 

I IIP 

+ i + 

£3,1 


1*1 

*1,9*6 

<0,344 

*** 

*0,144 

■ 1) 

*9.64* 

t 

*9.f4; 

t.-iS 

*7,931 

) n^3 

5 1,706 

I j ^'S 

*1,4 

11,333 

i " r t*9 

8.319 

l <9 

1 M" 

1 

8,3*9 

IC 

:|t. 

i. 7 ** 

* 7<931 

'1 " 

■ I* 

Jfc6*S 

, | 8 , 3 °S 

} 

8.305 

» ) 


m 
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TABLE II 


Variation in population since 1881 


i. A few mmor territorial changes have occurred during the last decade 
affecting the Peshawar and Kohat districts only . The transfer of the " Malandn ” 
tract from Swat Territory to the Peshawar District has added to the latter a popu¬ 
lation of i ,020 persons, never previously censused. No adjustment on this account 
has been made in the figures for previous censuses. In the Kohat District 
two transfers of small areas oF unpopulated hill land took place on the tribal 
border, which have no effect on the figures for population. 

3. An estimate of the population of the trans-frontier areas was, for the 
first time, given in the 19 n Census. The figures given for the Malakand, North 
Waziristan and South Waziristan agencies in 1901 represent only the population 
of British posts. The figures for posts in the Khyber in that year are included 
in the population of Peshawar. The figures for the Kurram in 1901 show the 
population of the revenue paying portion of the agency only. Previous to 1901 
no part of the trans frontier population was estimated or enumerated with the 
exception of troops and followers in the Khyber Pass in 188., who are included 
(vide footnote to table) in the population of the Peshawar District for that year. 

3. The agencies, previously termed Tochi and Wano m the Census Reports 
of 1911 and 1921, are now known as Ncrth Waziristan and South Waziristan, 

respectively. 


Y 




SorUl No. 


TABLE II 


Variation in population since 1881 


District agcntj, etc. 


Peri&ru- 

1931 

1921 

[01 E 

igot 

iS-yP 

i8Se 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

! 


N s W. F. Province 

Districts 

HjUJlA 

Peshawar 

Kok.t 

Bannti 

Dicta JisnmiL Kb ah 


<■) 


oo 


g JQ ,11? 

M 

974 . 3 H 


336,473 

470,301 

*t 4 .<* 4 \ 


Variation i tier cue ( + ) Decrease { — ) 


1921'3l 


1911-81 


631,449 603,025 


90 J t 367 


SG$,O0£ 
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Agencies and Tribal 3,2x9,1882,825,136 1,623,994 83,962 

Areas. 
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MaLalund (Dir, S«it and! 
Chitral), 


Khyber MB 

Kunim in 

North Wuinvtsii ■li 
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+ l8 ,°54 


* includes 8,173 pefSOM ( 7,970 males and 203 females) enumerated is the Khjber Pass. ' “*"** 

+ Excludes a pcpulatiun of 4,684 ( 4.669 miles and i$ females) enumerated in the North WaiirUUn Agener it ha* h kn 
t Excludes a population of 4,522 (c ries) enumerated in the South Warirbtu «n shown 

fuatles) baa been ahowu against, the South Waxiristia Agency. & If d include* 16 persons (11 males 

i I neludes 15 persons (10 males and S population of Nniufi in 1S91, The «m. c . »„ uninhabited ia 1 88r. 
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TABLE II 


Variation in population since 1881 



Against the North Warm !!a Ageeey. 

and s female*) population of i;ot in Kantigi vULign transferred to Data Ismail Khan from Cera Gbeti Khan, in tjoj. Theigm 4,5*5 


T~&* No. 
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TABLE III 


Cities, Totons and Villages classified by population 


! No statistics are available of the number of villages situated in thetrans- 
frontier area. This table deals therefore with the five administered districts of 
the North West Frontier Province only, 

2. In this table, as in tables I, IV ani V, cantonments have been treated 
as separate towns/ In the case of municipalities with Civil Lines adjoining them, 
the whole area has been treated as a single town, 

3. The revenue Mauza has been taken as a village, except in the case of 
towns. According to revenue records, the total number of villages in the five 
administered districts of the North West Frontier Province is 3,006, of which 15+ 
are uninhabited. The total number of inhabited villages and towns according to 
this table comes to 2,556. The difference of four villages is due to the fact that in 
some cases revenue estates contain both urban and rural populations, and in other 
cases more than one revenue estate is included in a single town. 

4. Travellers enumerated in encampments, boats and trains, etc,, have 
been shewn separately in this table. No such travellers were enumerated within 
the limits of any town. 
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TABLE IV 


Towns classified by population with variation 

since 1881 


t In this table, as in table l III and V t Cantonments are shown as 
separate towns. In the case of Municipalities with civil lines adjoining them, 
the whole area has been treated as sa single town. 

2 Since the last census, Jamrud and Tank Cantonments have ceased to 
exist ' The population of these Cantonments is, however, included in the total 
„Jb a n population of the North West Frontier Province at previous censuses. 

No attempt has been made to adjust the figures affected by changes 
in the area of towns or by an increase in the number of piaces treated as towns. 


. 'j'be following statement shows the net variation during the decade 
1921-31 in'the places treated as towns at both censuses ? 



Places treated 
town* in J^ST, bat 
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TABLE IV 


Towns classified by population with variation for fifty years 
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TABLE IV 


Towns classified by population with variation for fifty years 


Variation c Increase (+), Dews* (") \ 

r anitlon in | 
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4470 
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+ 14 
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TABLE V 


roums a ranged territorially with population 

by religion 


^ In th's table, as in Tables 1. 1 11 and [V, Cantonments have been treated 
as separate towns In the case of Municipalities wnh Civil Lines adjoining them, 
the whole area has been treated as a Single town. 


2, 


There are no persons belonging to unspecified religions in any town. 


3, The following statement shows the Civil and Military population of 
Cantonments :— 
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TABLE V 


Towns arranged territorially witli population t>y religion 



District 


Tor,-n F Muniripulit^ Suburb,, 
Cariton-^nent, tic. 


Total Urban Population N. W + F. Prorincr 


Hacum 


Pesbainir 




Etkfftt 


D«m Unnil Khan ... 


% r Abbottabad Cantonment 
3, Abbc-ttnbid Municipal ilj 

3. I-Eanpur Mumdpaiky 

4. BafTa Noticed Art a 

5 . Xv -.‘11 J.clir K 01 iLied Area 

6. Mnnacbra 

7. P--! vi: ■=■*r Muni dp aiTty 
S-. Pcuh.L'.var C.jutunmcnt 
p, Mnrdan M ctnidpalily 

10 , M j:d_in Cantonment 

Up No.' ihem KoLLHed Area 

12. Nouftheni Cantonment 

13. Cbar^adda ♦,* 

14. Pining ¥■# 

13. Tan^j 

iG. Ri-knEpqr Car-ton ment 
17- ChcT4t Cantonment 

i&. Kobut MwdenpMitj 
*9, rCob.it Cflntcnmcnt 

20. Bannu 

Ra 7i ah &f* nterJf/iUtjr 
Sannu Civil ir'jsfi 
03 . Banr.u Cantonment 
23 - Laklcs Notified Area 
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TABLE V 


Tairas arranged territorially with population by religion 
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TABLE VI 


Birth-place. 


This table is divided into two parts, vt$. ■ 

Part A.—Details for Districts and Trans Frontier Posts in th 
Frontier Province. 

Part B.—Peshiwar City (Municipahty)* 

The phrase " within British Dominions '* suould be taken to 
the British Empire and Mandated Territories , 


; North West 

mean " within 
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Birth Place— Fart A—Details for Districts and Trans-Frontier Posts 
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Birth Placa—Part A-Datails for District and Trana-FronUar Pasta 
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Birth Place—Fait A—Details for Districts and Trans-Frontier PostB 
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Birth Place—Part A—Details for Districts and Trans-Frontier Posts 
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Birth Place—Part B—Peahawar City (Municipality) 
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Bombay 

Bm™ 

Central Province* and Btfar 

^hl 

Madras ^ 

United Pronin to of Agra and Otdh 


Persons 

2 


*744° 

8a. 0» 

73 m 

^7)73® 

328 

15* 

■50 

4*04 

34 

37 

35 


3^o 

8,U3 

Mji 

as 

M& 

l£ot 

6 % 

135 

45 

2 

«r377 

M3» 

*r3&4 

4* 

Bc 4 

6 B 3 

S 

H 

4 

49 

* 

D 

94 

2 

495 


Population 

Mala 

3 


5W 

473*7 

41225 

33194 

701 

37/MS 

33 9 

105 

E 14 

3.C3I 

ffii 

3? 

u 


5-SflS 

43*7 

ia 

4«5 

»p«# 

439 

no 

45 

9 

i .01*5 

*j*9l 

WSP 

41 

536 

449 

1 

3 

3 

*9 


57 

I 

3*3 


Femal« 

4 


37.3% 

3*774 

3l,nr 

*3J 

3^*93 

99 

Si 

45 

l,«3 

34 


1 

1 : 


3.793 

a-S>5 

2*38# 

r 3 

*371 

453 

243 


Remarks 

> 

JS M 

5 


*5 


36 i 

141 

<34 

7 

363 

234 

5 

31 

t 

30 

6 
1 

37 

1 

132 


«£VJ: 
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TABLE VI 


Birth Place—Part B—Peshawar City (Municipality) 


30 

at 

33 

33 

34 


Diitrict, Stale, Pmrtnce or Co mitry where boro 


(a) Feudatory SUEe» 

Central India Agency 
CeotTil Provinces State* ^ 
Gwalior State *.* 

My sore Stale 
Kajp&tanni Agency 
(c) India, Unspecified 
B—Bom tn other Asiatic conntriea 

(i) Within British DomlnfW 
(*i) Outside British Dominions 
Afghanistan 
Nepal 

EUciv here ..■ 

C— Bom in Europe 

(0 UaH*d Kingdom and Ireland 
(if) Continental Europe 
D— Born In Africa 

(i) Africa, Unspecified 


Population 

Fertom 

Male* 

Female* 

a 

3 

4 

isi 

a? 

34 

i 

m 

■ 

i 

m 

i 

3 

9 

- 

A 

9 

Hi 

itS 

82 

33 

*3 

3 

5 

4494 


<.7*4 

i 

i 

Hi 

4493 

3.779 

*j7*4 

4.3S3 

*fi77 

t^7S 

*9 

n 

4 

XU 

7? 

35 

3 

i 

t 

1 * 



t 

1 

•H-f 

1 

BfH 

t 

5 

3 

3 

.1 

3 

3 


B airuAt 
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table vii 


j Sex and Civil Condition 


ows for the five Settled D-stricd a" (all religions} and of each religion 
.tnbution of the total M hr Districts 

S ... g ive 5 simitar details for Peshawar 

' ‘“ntS shown in this table represents the age to the nearest birthday. 
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# 


XXIX 




TABLE VII 


Age 8 tz and Civil Condition Fart I—Provincial Summary 




ALL 

RELIGIONS. 

i-a 

3—4 

#-5 

Total &—$ 

3—ia 
IO—15 
13—30 

>0—as 
*5-3° * 

J »—35 
35—40 
4®-45 
45-50 
So -£5 
i-do 

65 - 7 * 

70 L ot*t 


£ 


MUSLIM 

0—1 

1—3 

*-3 

3—4 

4 “S 

Total O—5 

S-JO 
10 ->s 
15—20 
30-25 
-5 -30 

3^35 

33-40 

40—45 

45—50 

5^55 

55-60 

*0—05 

65—70 

7 # ud 0 T«f 


■INDU „ 

o—t 
I— ■ 

3 "3 
3~4 
4-5 

Total 0—5 

5 “io 

10—15 

15—20 

00—25 

*5 'jo 

S >-35 
35—40 
4^-45 
45-50 
3*^55 
55 -fio 
6OHS5 
65-/0 
I# and ovir 


Pppblitioa 


P*r«H5i 


Maks 


Ftmata 


=M7*.5*7 1,360,453 


75,053 

$7.5*4 

61,103 

8a,668 
< 1,141 

3By.4$9 

335.347 

369,903 

«4>a9S 

330,336 

3 3i,534 

301,573 
143 34“ 
»i6,6j 6 
9°. *33 
7»,3>i 
43.076 
40,440 
16,054 
34,356 


36,347 

33.663 

4*225 

4 ** 70 $ 

43,04 * 

10**49 

1 * 4.037 

164,184 

125.858 

<Ji t Sa6 
* 27 , 32 / 
■ <3,500 
79.481 

64,39s 

50,809 

39.75a 

*6.555 

* 3.-73 

10,76s 

* 0,739 


3j.50.389 1318.334 


63,739 

62,433 

75-346 

76,981 

75,63d 

35P.I35 
31 *, sot 

*60,119 

193,155 

207,410 f 

Zn+i\Si ' 
180,233 
*39k soo 

63.1*/ 

06, Qi j 

46,-=75 
37 , 8*3 

16.83a 
3*. 375 


IS'S.W 

4741 

3.754 

4*55 

4,9*9 

4.07B 

*1.057 

15.030 
14,7 .* 

,7.609 
*0,711 
17,661 
•4,991 

9.*60 

7.169 

S*4 

3.956 

*575 

% 

1.37/ 


35.14* 

31,090 

37 . 33 * 

38 r f,oi 

39,314 

181/79 

171***3 

153.063 

•07.645 

I oS n |540 
107.089 
97-959 
70,911 

A064 
4^215 
3 ®i 437 
^.504 
21,72^ 
*0.011 
*9,646 


97 SS* 

2,4 [3 
1 ,833 
2,102 
2,1 1/ 
S.oSS 

10, 6*7 

3,993 
8,305 
11,647 
14,164 

•*,54* 
10,700 
6,07 a 

4 iSjt 

^284 

2.417 

r«S2i 

L <39 

5HS 

"6 


*,*11,074 


1 


aa.c 


^r»»S5 


177,454 


116,056 
WSI o 
9S-.77I 
0^392 

5^,589 

43 f ;67 

:A?;2 

2^550 

*9J7i 

|6,|i» 

6,81 x 

th7*9 


5**7* 

1,8*6 

2.1J3 

0, r lj 
1,990 

16430 

7,932 
6&7 
5^2 
4 44 ? 

5.435 
4,a$4 
ZW 

2.435 
1,930 
*53$ 
J/*54 

819 

370 

601 


UnmaffEed 

t FciriGnj 

Male* 

Fcmiiflj 

S 

6 

7 

4 1.090,467 

7$l,*3S 

509.173 

* , iS, fl 35 

3$.347 

! 36,686 

9 67.534 

33665 

3Ji$S9 

7 Suoj 

40.326 

4o,$77 

> 63,66$ 

! 41.769 

, 40,8r,9 ' 

9 $s.Mi 

41.049 

39,°«9 ! 

» 387 469 

196. o<9 

ig c a 20 

s 331,66c 

183,101 

*48,559 

} 369,591 

160,076 

*0$.5*5 

7 1*6,735 

■ 96,5=7 

50,198 

! 88,599 

75,36s 

13.234 

} 3$,; 06 

33,4 °f 

5.3^5 

3 91,8*4 

IS, 1*4 


5 9,008 

6,76 < 

2,247 

3 6.?4;l 

4.485 

*.7S® 

♦ 1 s.$;4 

2,7*7 

1,147 

) 9.580 

L?M 

Sd0 

j 1,463 

1,602 

4^1 

7 >,tr6 

3/1 

345 

7 4$0 

337 


7 1,069 

7^9 

34& 

; n, 79 935 

7°5Ji7 

474^10 

' I 68.739 

35-M* 

3S597 

1 65.4^7 

jt,0^0 

3**342 

1 75,346 

37i332 

3^014 

76.9S9 

38,501 


75.63* 

39*9*4 

3M« 

, 359,135 

1^1,6791 

*77 45^ . 

309,4°6 

I/1.100 

1^,106 

S51.53 A 

140.J00 

|0>„2.13 

115,317 

SJ.0J5 

S3 t 6ia 

74r33» 

6i,7_'6 

13,613 

3s,o33 

2"|019 

5,014 

, i$,377 

7,?o$ 

•m 

3,433 

3,11a 

5,4®S , 
3,466 

3,$*8 
J.3$o 

1,657 

1.006 

s ,309 

MSii 

81S 

i,3(3 

S;$ 

435 

1,017 

68t I 

3-3 > 

414 

383 , 

13? 

9$4 

«( 

323 

7S,°Ji 

4933( 


4.74 r 

3,419 ' 

2.32d 

3,754 

1.853 

i M6 

' 4,155 

1111 

*-133 

4,9Jrt 

2 p fi? 

3,112 

4,°;$ 

3 0SS 

i P 99© 

*1,057 

ifl.daj 

10,430 

•6-551 

8,90a 

7.043 | 

13,4$$ 

9,03® 

5 450 f 

9.146 

S,0o8 

u,3* 

7.7®4 

7*341 j 

443 

3.164 

2,S^3 

20| 

h*s$ I 

*7=5 

144 

/*3 

640 


4$S 

433 

03 ' 

3*t 

*54 

3/ 

T9* 

166 

2> 


as 

X3 1 

7,t 

61 

12 

33 

33 

5 

6l { 

V I 

1 

<4 


Marrjtd 


Ptr-iom 


Mi! ei 


995^ 5M.67 1 


35*7 
19,007 
54,264 
143,666 
179,66a 

^4.i^6 

H3k934 

$0,140 

^,315 

47,770 

39.13® 

23.377 

*,1*2 

!*94& 


3.054 
17034 
® 2,915 
135.871 

itt.jcu 

148,320 

104,1^7 

63,017 

58,726 

44>S74 

27,412 

01,144 

8.617 

M.3SO 


63,668 


3S7 

L444 

3,380 

u ( 36t 

13.423 

U,8r4 

7*57 

sm 

5.366 

2.343 

a.lfti 

3^ 

343 

433 


86a 

3,|S6 

27.873 

aat 

sa,^ 

d6,j0o 

53.67s 

41.465 

30.024 

*•.57° 

17 , 1*6 

?.*3i 

1*,’7I 


455.7®S 


762 
3,527 
23.778 
44-45* 
75.86° 
77.4 s ® 
59.564 
49.7 is 

J S rOfij 
*9.6l3 
20,100 
16. (36 
a.si S 
11,757 


4*.904 


^0-i 

*■* 


Si 

3 6^2 
6.5^ 

8.300 

4®65 

3,503 

2.447 

1,744 

* p 0!2 

70S 

2?2 

370 


Female? 


10 


490,535 


S.66J 

ISIS* 

66,391 

90,131 

91,473 

75.659 

47.634 

36.465 

31,850 

*5.746 

7,568 

ft 

*. fi 77 


4457M 


*,*94 

13.507 

60137 

83,430 

85.34* 

70, 8 40 

44,6*3 

34.304 

*0,657 

M.96i 

7,22a 

5.^20 

I.S02 

a 5$3 


2S7*4 


2/6 

ipi^r 

47» 
J.764 
4.45$ 
iJM 
A k ati 

013 

60 .4 

ai 

36 

52 


Widfiirtd 


Pcnons 


iS5JM 


160 

605 

3,30*5 

■^.973 

13,166 

*5.303 

19*398 

20,273 

*W4 

20^1 

l 9i°7/ 

i6,W 

6,462 

18.239 


169,0*7 


120 
5S2 
2.923 
6,2s 1 

thrift 

*3.535 

*7p5<5 

18 P 330 

2o.&as 
1^*44 
*/,5fL* 
15,*66 
7 J ?0I 
*7*041 




2l 

40 

a8[ 

565 

1,089 

*>3** 

1-470 

1.5*4 

i;603 

i.4*7 

*.a$0 

$99 

6 [ 0 

e $4 


Male* 


It 


*4,34/ 

ft-tfa 

»p* 

■4ft 


74 

95s 

*,458 

2.9*6 

s,637 

6,4s* 

6,420 

6,338 

6,6*7 

6,000 

5^3 

5378 

3*p9/ 

7*73$ 


57,210 


6i 

236 

1*233 

2.472 

4.^10 

55^4 

5 ' G $9 

5.5=3 

£.866 

5,333 

5.43*5 

4,9*4 

*>9*8 

-,aa8 


«i7 


S 

14 

157 

325 

610 

685 

$77 

S3.S 

5/3 

5t>7 
4 r 3 
350 
201 
35$ 


Ft m il**, 


*3 


1*1,367 


•a 

4,°47 

75? 

8*781 

J *97* 

14035 

*6,327 

*4953 

i3rO£4 

tt.57l 

5^5 

10.500 


mflij 


68 

,11® 

1.691 

3.736 

6.93# 

12,806 

*5>02fl 

13.811 

12,1*4 

io P 75* 

4, s 73 

9,8*3 




*3 

06 

1*4 

340 

47 S 

90s 

97® 

1.030 

Ora 

7S3 

649 

309 

53S 


XXX 
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TABLE VII 
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Age, Sei and Civil Condition—Pi rt II *1—Districts 



XZXW 

































































































TABLE VII 


Age, S« Civil Condition-Put H (*)—Diitricts 



POpflbtiOEL 

UBmirr'ed 

Married 

Widowed. 


PiriCM 

Milt* 

Fernij*i 

PincDi 1 

11.1-1 1 

■Vm ai-sa 

PmCM 

Mml« I 

Penul?] 

Persons 

Haiti 

Fcmaic . 









1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

IO 

11 

13 

13 

JEW 

£Z 1 

13 

... 

3 | 


- 

0 

3 

- 1 

- 


.a* 

o—l 

—4 

*a* 

*■* 

— 

■« 


— 


**t 

■■-pa 

, M 

aaa 

i-3 

-* 



mmm 

■ ■i 


4i . 


... 

h4 

*« 


3 

... 

MK 





T1| 

..a- 


■ph 

**• 

,w 


IN 

'*■ 

*** 

mUm 



1 . h 

444 

*h. 

... 

■« 


4-5 

M1 


... 










Total o -5 

IH 

«* ; 

- 

Hi 


... 

... 

~ ' 

... 

... 













*14 

**4 

-*» 

5 ^ i° 

10-15 

15-30 

30 - =5 

2 

1 

3 1 
1 

... 

2 > 

1 

a 

X 

=■ 1 

=. 

" t 

■P14 

444 

PH 

-« 

H. 

35“ 3& 

1 

1 

*■* 


m 

ah. 

a 

a 

m 

+ 1 + 

■ M 

PH 

3°-35 

3 

1 

t 1 

*+t 

*** 

K*K 


1 

i 


h4f 

1 « 

*■4 

35-4*> 

1 

a hi 

■** 



1 

l 

+ M. 

... 

... 

aaa 

40-45 

1 

1 

... 

*** 

“* * 


2 

a 

-44 

gH 



45-50 

3 

a 


+ ■ + 



1 

X 

PH 


* 

a*# 

! «* 

50-55 
5S- 60 

I 

4*p 

1 

! 

■ H 

4.4* 

■« 



“P 

444 

4K4 

. 1 ■ 

*** 

60-65 

«* 

«• 

,pe 

Hl 

■ I 




... 

,,, 

.P» 

ah* 

65- 7« 

7 & ind otcr 


* 


444 

if *4 

ph 

**■ 

*** 

-"<p 


44* 

141 

BUDDHIST 

a 

3 

«* 

144 

•* 


a 

2 

Til 


+ l * 


o—t 

1 —2 


.■■* 

l-f ■ 

*«# 

444 

4H 

1,1 


PH 

■ !i*ft 

§** 

ll4 

P hip 


,H 

| »H 

>lf 

a—5 

3^4 


VP + 

a4# 

*44 

m 

■M 

i E 

-* 



PH 


4H 

4-5 


1 *" 


-■4 





44* 



■41 

Tout 0-5 

*** 

■*■ 

14* 

... 

B¥ * 












- 




HI 


< W 

* *4 

' IP 4 

5-10 

10^15 
t$—30 

4n 

«H 

«+ 

a>. 

4*4 


*»■ 

ip* 

- P* 


- 

Ai 

-h 

... 

aa 4 

41 * 

30 -a$ 

£5-30 



hah 

-« 

4-4 

« 

1 

l 

■ + l 

mam 

1 VP 

* ■* 

.. i 

3^35 

l 

t 

Hl 

+ir 

■ 


1 

I 

ti« 

+ . 4 

aaa 

--4 

35 *40 
40-45 
45-5Q 

I 

t 

**a 

i*« 

*■ I 

f ** 

■*» 

1 Mi 

f*™ 



M + 

- 

■<4 

444 

50-55 

"* 


1 WV 

■■■ 





fij| 

*« 

l + l 

411 

35-60 

H* 

*-4 

HI 






K 

1 „ 

■ + 4 

HI 

60-65 

65-70 

PH 

fW 


H* 

»*4 

■If 

*■* 

IH 


-H 

1 


Ml 

^0 and av*r 

M4 













XXXV 
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TABLE VII 


Age, Sei md Civil Condition—Part II fa)—District* 


All religions 

&— E 

r —2 

3—3 

3 —i 

Toul 1-5 

5 —JQ 

10—15 

15—^0 
sO—^o 
50—40 
40^50 
50—60 

60 & over.., 

MiiiUnj 
0 —t 

3—3 
3-4 

TotuI 0—5 
3 —^ 

>0—3 S 

* 3 —so 
20^30 
30—40 
40 50 
50—60 
Co aid orer 


Hindu 
o —1 
1—3 
5—3 
3—4 

ToUt 0^5 
J—ip 
io~i 5 

15 —ro 

30*30 

30—40 

40—50 

50—60 

60 Arid over 

Sikh 

0—1 
i —3 
a—j 

3 — 4 

4- 5 

Toil! 0—5 
5-10 
10—15 

15—M 
2O-3O 
30—10 

40-5* 

50 - 60 

60 And over 

Christian,., 
0—1 
1—4 
a —3 
3*4 

Tot*t 0 -5 
s-Jto 
io« 15 
iS— 20 
ia-jo 
30—40 

40-50 

SO—6a 

60 afld OfCT 


670,117 

^rS *5 

'S. 5 N 

* 3,464 
*3,366 
111,096 
S3,124 
Si i% 3 ,s 
S 5 .S;S 

*15,416 

54,913 

33.501 

3*.r;v 

<*36,794 
=M5& 
18.066 . 
21,856 

31 , 5 )$ 

22,453 
106,361 
9*.403 
77,775 
si.cro 
107,810 
66,586 
52,3,11 
31,004 
30,593, 

23360 

822 

^35 

*97 


65 & 

3,500 

a ,656 
^407 

IMS 

0,024 

3,603 

t,9*9 

i,i 6 i 

63 a 

7^30 

270 

*97 

225 

231 

141 

M *7 

I, 02 J 

8 ?4 

729 

l h 0 J 0 

6 a r 
3^5 

344 


433 

15 

13 
1 a 

*4 

14 
tft 
42 

aft 

*> 

105 

97 

4 J< 

I E 

3 


3S& 193 

■'p 334 

*■474 

ei, 8 -t 6 

***947 

55,?77 

52.003 

46,337 

=-.>53 

66.453 

48,476 

30,783 

Vf * 5 o 
! *?,«• 

US.oSs 
10,778 
9,039 
ID,8gi 
1 1-347 
tl,47* 
S3'5*7 
45,968 
44,338 
S7,o6a 
5 r,SE 5 
45,405 

29,186 

•fl,=93 

18.738 

15,461 

413 

33° 

37 i 

360 

,S 

h4$4 

r^si 

2,045 

3.947 

2/39* 

1494 

733 

501 


* 

PftpuJ.tt'on 

Unmarried 

Af. 

PecaOni 

Uilt, 

FtrnalEs 

Fwifljii 

Malta 

FcmaJej 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


4>393 

M 9 

99 

**7 

120 

l?4 

599 


Z 

6J4 

39® 

sag 1 

*11 

356 

5 

6 
7 


33 

2ft 

J0 

ao 

6i 

57 

39 

5 

1 


3**5W 

* 

9,437 
1^404 
e 1,62 ft 
if,419 

SS ir 9 
43.121 
34*57 
26 . 51 ft 
5^973 
42.S30 

34, *44 
*4=4* 
I^T 

39ft.?i* 

io,6fto 

9,02/ 

10^6 

u.ifta 

Ja.tfttf 

P.S34 

41,433 

33,43? 

34,99ft 

,564225 

Ii [fti 

13,16ft 

»-*SS 

9,799 | 

410 

305 1 

32S, 
3*5 
1,684 

IpSO^ 

i.osai j 
M*3 | 
*0/7 
1 *13 | 

73f 

420 ; 

33* 

3437 

*31 

98 

10ft 

13 

56S 

4?0 
386 
apft 

637 

398 

2*3 1 
>35 
E 33 


175 

10 

7 

5 

5 

6 

13 

14 
ft 
9 

44 

4® 

20 

6 

a 


Miriiij 


FVrstnj 


144 059 
«.S*S 
ift.gn 

22.J Qf} 

*3,464 

2J.366 

111,096 

93.97* 

J*.s6S 

20,0; 1 
25,*36 
6,121 
2.5*2 

£5 

327,674‘ f 
21,458 
18,066 
2I F ft £ S 
*25a<s 
=2,452 
ro6 r jfii 

90,369 

71,388 

37.0S1S 

5-5*0 
2 33J 
850 
779 

“359 

8*2 

*35 
97 


65ft 

15™ 

*,583 

*.007 

1,596 

1,816 

4®I 

*74 

75 

37 

3,7*9 

370 

*97 

325 

*13 

24a 

Mfl7 

979 

755 


84 

38 

<9 

9 

*37 

15 

13 

ta 

14 
14 

69 

42 

aft 

24 

43 

a f 
7 

4 


HAZARA 


aa 4C35 

>1334 

9474 

11,386 

tiJhs 

MM 
55 977 
5i s ?93 
44,740 
22,65ft 

2>p501 

4,?t6 

*946 

ftS7 

*4? 

*93,570 

mj 7 ft 

9,039 

H-347 

1MM 

535*7 

49i7ft0 

4*«9M 

*0,875 

ig-lfti 

4, *59 
*i7^0 

603 

8,489 

4I2 

330 

371 

3*> 

•js 

*,440 

*.33^ 

*,450 

*i733 

4*3 

*55 

71 

35 


3,4*7 

139 

99 

117 

tAl 

1*4 

599 

545 

4/0 

314 

m 

78 

36 

*7 

9 

159 

5 

6 

7 


3 

30 

10 

& 

|6 

5 


*394*4 

ii r *li 

9.437 

*1,404 

11,6*3 

!*,4rp 

55**9 

4** 179 

=9,5=8 

6 >m 

3.735 

1,405 

i ;8 | 

*34,104 

10,980 

9 , 0=7 

J0| ^5 

11,182 

10/JBa 

S>fi34 

40 S 88 

28,474 
Mi 1 
3,606 
r.jffi 
571 
sfti 
MS 

3.870 | 
410 
30$ 
326 
3*8 i 
3*5 
1.5*4 
**43 
761 
13S I 


19 

4 

2 

4,37* 

l *l 

A\ 

ul\ 

S68 | 

Si 

4! 

39 

11 

a 

2 I 


78 

IQ 

7 

5 

5 

6 

33 

14 

ft 

5 

7 

5 

1 

4 


Milci 


Fenmlu 


Widftwed 


Priacn# I Mj.I<i Fei)ii3ti 


il 


*7^.89S 136,070 140,816 


'p 1 J 7 

S.6SJ 

aSjQ;* 
*4 S43 

76,894 

43417 

*^535 

ttf.SlO 

I 363.744S 


*,003 

Mu 

*4>tSg 

70,540 

73^a 

40,663 

2 ij?I0 

16,086 

10.732 


70 

300 

1,530 

3*99® 

2.697 

*,M4 
60 4 
307 

!*J9 


44 

119 

154 
1,044 

ftaft 

471 
a [fi 

155 
17s 


ao* 

.,436 

6,631 

40,613 

2 S.6>0 

[ 2 ,g 6 j | 

laS.oSS 


9tf 

6,327 

**447 

S'St$ 

jft.aftl 

16,73ft 

7.11 6 
3585 

*34,653 


*7? 

*,376 

5.936 

30,43a 

33,293 

2 4,46i 

*4,774 

*■,58; 


824 

4.868 

•8,353 

49,06; 

35,*>9 
• 6,30a 

6,936 

1499 


S 165 4,567 


•3 

43 

533 

2,146 
1,780 
36S 

479 

*57 

*-7 2 3 


8 
• 8 
M, 
474 
501 
319 
tftr 
1)0 

n 


=53 

JE 

9*7 

379 

lag 

50 

*,5*fl 


IDl 

=53 

5p t <> 

3^4 

14 a 

55 

35 

85 


S 

=3 

5 

1 


4 

34 

31 

*5 


49.i«a 


35 

*53 

747 

m 

9.973 

i o,oi 3 
*4.397 


3* 

•43 

695 

S,i73 

7.764 

9336 

9,404 

1371s 

1,169 


3 

10 

4 2 

210 

4*5 

Si* 

482 

488 

fra 


10 

55 

105 

123 

130 

I$0 


1 


17488 


*3 


31,674 


X0 

5* 

56a 

x.ft.5 

3.M? 

3r*S| 

$&» 


35 

faa 

47 ft 

,^?33 

5, *44 

6 , ft 10 

ss 


46,374 *6,4^4 19,950 


9 

48 

■51 

f.73* 

=,953 

a ,945 

3 f 950 

5.S4& 

0O7 


I 

3 

12 

?« 

*4? 

*74 

iftj 

200 

?S3 


=3 

95 

444 

3.55= 

4811 

6jgi 

ps 


a 

7 

33 

E4P 

36ft 

337 

)99 

m 

M9 


6 

=7 

44 

43 

£ 


4 

3ft 

6l 

79 

79 


*3 


*1 


3 

4 

3 

3 

i 


XX 51VI 




























































































































TABLE VII 


Age, Sex md Civil Condition-Part II (^-District! 




Age 


Person* 


All nUffio 
o — i 
t—4 
a-3 

4-5 

ToUi 0-5 

IQ—IS 
IS—so 
30—3° I 
30—4° 
40^5® 
$0—60 
#o arid over 

HusUm .-■ 
5—i 
1^2 
5—3 
3 4 

4— 5 

Total o—S 

5- iO 

10—15 

1 5—35 
30 

30-40 
40-50 

50—*50 

^0 &nd oy ct | 

Hindu 


Mate* 


1- 2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4 S 

T otal 0 - £ 
5—10 
to— tS 
IS -30 

30—30 

30-40 

40-50 

50-60 

{j&ind over 

Sikh 

□—i 

>—a 

3- 3 
3 4 

4- 5 

Torn* 0-5 

5- V0 

10-15 

>S—30 
30-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
60 ^nd over 

Cbriatian-H 

0—J 

3— 1 
3'4 

4— 5 

Total 0—£ 

$—*° 
10—15 

1$ -U0 

*0-30 

30-40 

40-50 
50—60 
60 And over 


*SB 

36.363 

3*$Q4 
30,48<5 
3^ »6 
>43,5*7 
130.36c 
117.9s 6 
<w,53Z 
JW,J4> 
134,5s? 

S^,42S 

48.867 
3 6;o? 

898,683 

33 . 84 ? 
34-495 
38.530 
28.514 
28,34$ 
133.735 
123,579 
1 to, 96 s 

85.730 

l66,60| 

121,967 

77p4 9$ 
45.®° 
34,7$> 

| 4M» 

t p 505 
1,096 
1,202 

[ P M L 

IpOjfi 
5*7™ 
4r3°S 
4,07J 
4664 
19,13$ 
6.679 

*p7®° 
I.*45 


Ferrules 


UflEDirfStd 


Persons 


Males 


Fc mate* 


Persons 


24^V' 

6;i 

601 

695 

609 

*53 

3.3^ 

3,698 

a.441 

a.S -i 
«*» 
3,425 
1,856 
1,000 
729 

8 974 

JJJ 

141 

164 

161 

147 

794 

57 2 

4T1 

1,241 

2fi*5 

i,4?? 

5*7 

i ? 5 

9® 


S3®rM6 

13**97 , 
tS-*S« j 
*5*49® 1 
15 04S 
7WP3 
72,444 
67,190 
31,070 ; 
102263 1 
75?*° 

46.f? 

27 L 6a8 
21*69$ 

4SfcW> 

12.564 

*2,333 

■4p»*4 

14^°* 

149 s1 
63,5^4 
<58,3^0 
63.308 
45 *°3 
as.oSi 

67,563 
42.620 

30-47 1 

SftSDI 
610 

557 
603 
576 
557 
*J°3 
2,4°* 

3. aSj 
-|O02 

6.9$6 

4, ?« 

IjSS 
1,134 
69! 


PESHAWAR. 


43*-' 75 

12,290 

13,066 
1 S .436 
M.091 
1458' 

70,064 

57,9 16 
50,7*3 
41,462 
84.082 

3 s ,? 99 
3*. s 4i 

21,139 

15.009 

409,033 

11.183 

14 . 40 s 
1+013 
13.167 
65.231 
54,2*0 

4?. 6 S7 
38617 
;S 520 
SS-*°4 
34-8/S 

50,100 

14.259 

595 
539 
509 
SdS 
5*9 
3,817 
3.104 
l* 7 « 
1,66 a 
3.202 

t,95? 

1,474 

654 

464 


i^ 2 ** 
24 5 
S 2 ? 
349 
319 
S3* 

IfGflt 

1,41? 
*.033 
1,910 

4.0®3 

**3®5 

T.3S7 

67! 

474 

d l 74 2 

85 

50 

51 
79 
74 

4TO 

305 

263 

1,05* 

3,021 

T|0®3 

357 

no 

61 


9l 0do 

jaS 

*94 

346 

330 

32; 

1A16 

it*? 1 ' 
1,10$ 
0Bl 
i.$39 
t -uo 

619 

3>9 

^55 

a,53° 

&5 

71 

83 

&2 

73 

394 

267 
208 

5*3 

394 

*70 

65 

31 


■38 

36,363 
30 lS g4 
39,4^ 
39,016 
141567 
119.33* 
111426 
$6,437 
*6,309 

13,60s 

1.788 
i,i9S ' 

47* a 7S> 

23,847 
14.49S 
*8,53° 
30,514 
i8,349 
133.735 
131,707 

105,178 
48736 

1,8:5 
3.818 

1.631 
1,105 


315.774 

13,608 

13.39? 

15,158 

■5.495 

iS,94S 

73,503 

73,180 
66,062 
41,4 = 1 
47,039 
1^837 
2,000 
1.119 
712 

388*9?* 

12,564 
1 3*333 
M.m 
14*01 
. 

68,504 

6S,o79 

62.254 
36,05; 

S9.W 
9-350 

3,482 
&S? 
631 


303,194 

U s 390 

1^0)56 

*54^6 

14.^1 

*43 s t 

yo h 0fi4 

5?*-^ 

4ii364 

15,0*5 

9,270 

2.765 

1,40$ 

66g 

483 

19&.3G7 

I! ,283 
la.lfij 
14.406 

Mr°l3 

l^J 

65 2 3* 

42,8*4 

14-5*7 

3.635 

1*34® 

043 

474 


20**3 
I >3*5 
1.096 
1,202 
1,141 
1,076 
5-7*° 
4.407 
3 ,dJ0 
3.365 

3,9-4 

767 

*:3 

Si 

5* 

13,221 
6?i 
6a I 
6^5 
6S5 
6<n 
*** 
J.640 
1,154 
1.S35 
1,907 
456 
134 
S3 

36 

6p*>5 

i;i 

1S1 

564 

161 

T47 

7m 

5?° 

44® 

1,058 

*.734 

5°3 

73 

31 

3 


*343° 

610 

557 

603 

576 

557 

2,903 

2,377 

2,204 

2,106 

a ( 7J3 

703 

24$ 

?i 

45 

a h 33S 

34& 

3*7 

349 

339 

33* 

*,69* 

1 4U 
1.303 
1.373 
1.814 
4*7 
120 

45 

33 

5.1*7 

36 

50 

51 
79 
74 

400 

3°3 

251 

982 

3 r 649 

456 

SO 

15 

3 


6 h ?99 

595 
539 
509 
565 
5*9 
3,817 
2,030 
*.436 
259 
I5 1 
64 
25 
11 
6 

3^5 
336 
294 
34 6 
33° 
3 J2 
1,618 

I.P27 

S 5 i 

l g 

29 

3 


1,088 

H 

n 

p 

Sa 

73 

394 

1167 

189 

76 

S| 

47 

23 

7 



381,777 


as 6 

6,3*6 

M,? 6 g 
lja.soo 
1*36,9SS 
6i.5J 3 
31.1,0 

is.efij 

3SMS1 


S16 

S,S3> 
31,038 
II 1,078 
98393 
57,453 
29 404 
.;>38 


18,530 11.431 


62 

H3 

8 

7 

402 

421 

4* 

4* 

574 

3*7 

73 

S3 

267 

xeS 

69 1 

1 40 

93 

40 

36 

u 

44 

37 

1 23 

i B 
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TABLE VH 


Age, Sex and Civil Condition—Part II fa)—Districts 




Fopulition 

i 

Unm^med 

Married 

Widowed 

A** 

Pcfi&n* 

Mj!u 

FlTTLllci 

PotXHU 

Main 

Female 

3 PhsT^sQA^ 

Mal«a 

1 FeauJei 

1 

i Pertocii 

ttpjfS 

J 

Femjtlti 

\ 

i 

2 

I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

& 

9 

ZQ 

Cl 

n 

13 






BAS 

NU. 






L 

All religious 

3^301 

MS 163 

135.13a 

1+3410 

&(,i 67 

54*43 

105.0 IX 

S3 3 3^ 

, S».78o 


7,7155 

13*15 

0“l 

0,333 

4.691 

4,533 

9333 

4.&)i 

*5 3* 

! 

... 

... 


■ti 

-i* 

i—j 

7,«S3 

3^59 

&m 

7,353 

3.85* 

&993 

‘ 1 *■* 


M* 




*—3 

10,41 

4-8/3 

5,^6 

10,020 

4,®;3 

! 5*5® 


... 

%# 

Ptt 

■*p 

iH 

3-4 


3,182 

5 3 to 

10,403 

5.18a 

5,3*0 



»«-. 



" + ■, 

4—5 

£9** 

5.037 

4 &?& 

9,9” 

5.O33 

+s,-s 

j ij - 


... 

PH 

«H 


Tola] o—5 

+75°7 

33,633 

a 3365 

47,507 

J3.633 

23,869 

,, r 

... 

... 

+ t + 

Hi 

PM 

S—io 

38,M? 

30 , 

17.559 

37.561 

20j3IS 

* 17.243 

44,1 

% 4 i 

299 

33 

6 

tf 

1&—15 

2^0T4 

03,323 

16.837 

13*77 

aS.i-M 

16,380 

1 3 1,723 

t*757 

437 

*.™20 

55 

20 

35 

*S-ao 

Iljf 1 

1^017 

U.oflfi 

fi,9Si 

*p 9®4 

$,098 

3.*45 

i e. a 33 

3^4 

104 

tSo 


SftsSr 

s/.ojS 

*355 1 

11,710 

tiMs 

3,067 

1 35.63.; 

*5.^4 


2^50 

1.107 

1r*48 

30—40 

3»,aS/ 

20,941 

17,346 

ioAi8 

1JM 

3,819 

7°3 

1 30 pK 44 

1 *6*383 

U.16I 

4221 

*r/"39 

2,48a 

40—50 

S3.S^« 

1^660 


84 J 

SOI 

16,800 

10.06$ 

<*■735 

5,535 

4891 

*■753 

3773 

50—G0 


7,^ 

5847 

565 

377 

IBS 

7,6*0 

524S 

3.381 

1,613 

3 2 7& 

60 Ar»J over 

J,0d& 

4.^4 

*3,974 

242 

166 

76 

3.**5 

*t 5*5 

690 

3,55t 

1 p 343 

M3® 

M us'ini ... 

mm 

8,osj 

136,671 

111,003 

136. (.5a 

73816 

52.843 

9 a 763 

46,058 

4S.t95 

t8 F 353 

6757 

xt r 466 

0—1 

4,^1 

3.963 

3,035 

4,063 

3-963 

™ 

... 


+T * 

Pi* 

1 

■ —2 

6^990 

3,3-3 

£5=7 

6,030 


3J0/ 

k+ . 


1 “ 



*-*t 

3—3 

8.985 

4.359 

4626 

3,985 

4-359 

4,^36 

... 


... 


■■■ 

«■ 

3—4 

9433 

4,063 

4,7/t 

04^3 

4,«J 

4771 



! ... 



+b- 

4-5 

8.BS5 

4-493 

4386 

3,% 

+i,3+a 

4 499 

4*306 


... 

Hi 

H. 


P-r 

Totai 0-5 

+**+« 

3*9?S 

31,373 

»,97S 

21273 

| 

... 

... 


1.. 

HI 

5—10 

33.867 

18,256 

I5,6t| 

*13,484 

iS. 132 

*5 p 35£ 

363 

rao 

248 

ts 

4 

11 

10—15 

^413 

14,030 

1M&3 

24,896 

14^5*9 

10.567 

*■473 

3S4 

i r 08q 

44 

*7 

37 

15—ao 

Ifl 164 

V*A ?4 

8,69a 

ro,1i3 

7,650 

2.709 

8 - 4*4 

a,&/t 

5«33 

35s 

164 

158 


4S-673 

2=^56 

20617 

10,343 

5-93 1 

i, ;i 1 

30.8n 

i 3,96a 

17.909 

1.960 

963 

997 

3*^-40 

33<»ii 

18,095 

iSpS 1 ® 

3 034 

2 3 -j 6 

638 

3tfp0*3 

14 i;a 

X^p 74I 

3-664 

i.5=7 

*•*37 

4&—JS0 

a^Bs/ 

11,107 

9750 

IjlQl 

74* 

360 

14,930 

SA4t 

6,q88 

4.S26 

S>524 

3.3oa 

50—60 

11,669 

6,432 

5^37 

5 a 5 

334 

171 

6 r 53S 

4.670 

a, *65 

4.329 

1,420 

490I 

6; and over 

6,172 

%$& 

a trio 

200 

*39 

61 

3.879 

3,^47 

632 

3,093 

l.I&i 


Hindu 

26,181 

14,5=8 

**■*53 

13-303 

8,0X0 

533S 

10,043 1 

5^ 

4.973 

a jji 

7»S> 


0—1 

981 

5*6 

455 

531 

5 1 ® 

455 1 

p-+ 

... 

.t> 


+■* 

1—a 

2** 

385 

3?6 

/©I 

m 

37* 

i. F 


P-4 




3—3 

«S4 

l 75 

412 

442 

85+ 

412 

442 

fFF 


it. 



«i 

3“4 

422 

453 

J73 

4*2 

453 

... 


tfvi 


*» 

«*• 

4—5 

s 5i 

437 

4M 

851 

437 

4M 


... 

H. 




ToutS ci—5 

4 332 

ilB 3 

2140 

4,jia 

* sSa 

3, 140 

*■» 


it. 


i.i 


5—to 

3,4-sS 

* ,823 

1,605 

j.296 

3 3S& 

I.Bqo 

* 1.558 

63 

21 

42 

7 

9 

s 

»0—15 

2,8;a 

Ip 574 

2,62^ 

tjaS 

1,100 

233 

43 

*00 

9 

3 

6 

15—ao 

3,487 

*-397 

1,090 

*353 

i F aa6 

2J7 

M99 

354 

845 

35 

17 

18 

«— 50 

5,309 

3k 06 $ 

3,241 

1,400 

MJ4 

ia6 

3.802 

i.Si J 

1.990 

24; 

122 


30—40 

3 701 


150J 

3=3 

276 

46 j 

2,898 


1,152 

iSt 

177 

304 

40—50 

2,iS3 

1.437 . 

QSi 

91 

7 3 

10 

1.507 

5J7 

590 I 

185 

405 

50—60 

MIS 

650 

5=3 

44 

33 

II 

6|9 

4 ;t 

1S1 

470 

*39 

33* 

60 and over 

m 

39 s 

30S 

30 

19 

11 

aS 1 

335 

46 

35^ 

*44 

=48 

Sikfc 

srf *, 

Jk^TS 

3 f 20( 

3,851 

1,8*7 

1,044 


1,301 

97* 

360 

i-p 

19* 

0— 1 

^3 

89 

1 0.1 

*93 

80 

104 


, + . 

#¥» 

m 



1—a 

152 

70 

£2 l 

*5* 1 

70 

$3 

+*- 

-«» 

r,r | 

- . T 



3-3 

i6 7 

89 

7$ 

167 

89 

78 


±14 


+ « + 



3-4 

162 

B? 

75 

16a 

87 

75 1 


■i. 

Mf., 

Hi 



_ 4—5 

*57 , 

87 

70 

*57 

87 

/O 

ari 

mmm 

■■ft 

H, 



Total 0-5 

®3I 

4J2 

409 

3ji 

4«( 

4^ | 

1Tk 


ftft. ' 

Hi 


p, + 

5-10 

6?0 

353 

3*7 

65a 

35* 

JOJ f 

ti 

2 | 

9 

1 


1 

10—15 

579 

305 

274 

533 

396 

*37 

45 

9 

3* 

t 

■« | 

X 

*5—30 

?68 

330 

£09 

291 

246 

45 
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21 
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63 
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74 
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TABLE VII 


Age, Sen and Civil Conditioii“Pait II (a)— UUtricta 




PoprifttJoci 


PcarionJ 


Ait refigiopi 

o— i 

1— 2 

2— 3 

3 — 4 

~ 4—5 
Tpti] 0— s 

s—JO 
10—13 
■5—ao 
ao—30 
00-^0 
40—50 
30—60 
60 P-Cidl over 

Mutism 
El — 1 

t—a 
a—j 
3-4 

^ 4-5 

Total 0—5 

S—lo 

10—15 

15—ao 

30-30 

30—40 
40—50 
50—60 
60 and 0 w 

Hindu 
o—1 

1—3 

a -3 

3—4 

TotaS 0 -3 

5—io 
IQ -15 
15—30 
30 — 3Q 

3^40 

40-50 

5O—6O 

60 and over 

Sikh 

o —1 

1 —a 

a- 3 
3—4 

Tout 0- 5 

K 5 —I 0 
10 — 15 
15—ao 

a 0-35 
35-40 
4^—50 
50—60 

60 and o.(f 


ChrtHti-:: . 
o—t 

t— a 

3— 4 

4— S 

Total 0—5 

. . 5—10 

10- 15 

15- S3 
fl!>—3 5 
30—40 

40 - 50 

50-60 

60 and over 


Miln 


U&manied 


Females 


37^064 

3 

7 .t; a 

8,773 

S- 2 ** 

9,010 

43 758 
37, «a 
3*.6oi 
3 ^, 52 / 

S*,®°4 

38.658 

33.^33 

*3653 

S<S*9 

535 - 7 C 7 

S250 

6,175 

7.633 

8,039 

7.833 

37.93* 

33,430 

a;, 184 

30,376 

44.3s® 

33*93 

50,529 

**. 73 ® 

7.71® 

J 5 . 8 » 

I 286 
91 ® 
1,066 
1,1*3 
1.107 
S4«0 
4,737 

4.178 

3,42* 

6,®S3 

5,049 

3,t«9 

1.754 

1,192 

1^78 

57 

5* 

63 

57 

49 

3®J 
S4S 
S&3 
1 ol 
3$J 

s6g 

>50 

S4 

6s 

*57 

M 

11 

is 

ta 

is 

61 

43 

3* 

4a 

in 

is? 

75 

27 

17 


148,105 

*BiS 

3 5 22 
4i4i5 
4.605 
4-G&S 

aa.i35 

®VS*9 

i; ? S66 

*33=7 
27.663 
21 22 ; 

1 ;i ; .’4 
7-45° 

4^JI 

137 2 3“ 

4 m 
3046 
3.M 
4.104 
4,093 

19329 

17k9€# 

15,490 

Ii.2^ 

23536 


135,958 

4,795 

3.63° 

4,357 

4.335 

21,633 

16,913 

* 3.735 

iq,9O0 

34,141 
17 4 71 
10,884 
6 ii 73 
4k iiS 

If* 477 

,1 I2& 

3 - 7*4 

3-935 

374 u 

13,702 

14,513 

11,686 

g^aSo 

2Uj86a 


Persons 

5 


Males 

6 


Females 


Mai tied 


Person* 

e 


DERA ISMAEL KHAN. 


139,878 

V.®*3 

7.153 

8.772 

9.3" 

J.O10 

43738 

37,*4t 

29,572 

12,829 

12,169 

3951 

9% 

354 

215 

iso goS 

6256 
617^ 
7,632 
A<J30 
7S33 
57931 
3 , - l 47 
25^3* 
1 1.015 

1^514 

2 403 


4.Si8 

3 - 5 =* 
4415 

4 - 605 
4,685 

32.13S 
ao.409 

*7440 

9.826 

IB. 534 

3.530 

755 

200 

.33 

72888 

•mm 

3 . * 4 r > 
3.848 
4,1*4 

4 , t >92 

i$ 22 9 

17,834 

15.149 

8.433 
9.*99 
2,1 Go 


M.M® 

4.795 

3,630 

4.357 

4-Sifi 

4,325 

ai.633 

16,63a 

12,123 

5.003 

1,635 

412 

=34 

ri* 

32 

48.0*0 

4.117 
34 26 
3?®4 
3935 
3J40 
18,70a 
14.323 
10,384 
2,5*3 
1,445 
352 




3? S 

1,973 

to.gSo 

37.247 

3L423 

17,289 

8.18a 

3.9*6 

9SS65 


Male 

9 


266 

*.S 97 

ftSlO 

11.864 

37.n1 


55754 


11.00* 

9,431 

8*5 

616 

*99 

*A935 

*4*8 

5.35 Q 

3*W 

233 


7.134 

4,201 

3-5*7 

I62 

141 

31 1 

3448 

l«54 

ifip4S8 

17746 

1043S 

7.308 

J4730 

642 

644 

I.2&6 

643 

644 

... 

446 

4™ 2 

918 

446 

47* 


S^J ' 

543 

t.oafi 

5 2 3 

543 


549 

554 

L**3 

549 

554 


553 

554 ! 

l r TC>7 

553 

554 


2713 

2 r 7*7 

s.4to 

3.7*3 

3-7*7 

M- 

2.457 

3,2/0 

4-SM 

W3 ;5 

3.1S3 

it>8 

3,330 

1,930 

3,3*9 

2 174 

1.63s 

362 

1,872 

1.548 

1.687 1 

1,289 

398 

1,671 

3.770 

3-074 

1,452 

1,387 

205 

Sr012 

a.893 

Z156 

402 

3 2 7 

7S 

3953 

1,803 

1-366 

163 

*3* 

32 

2,100 

973 

776 

5 2 

46 

6 

986 

630 

562 

47 

39 

8 

443 

Mio 

768 

935 

503 

34* ' 

774 

3* 

26 

57 

3* 

26 

... 

36 

*5 

5i 

26 

25 


3® 

24 

03 

3 s 

j 4 

H- 

35 

21 

57 

as 

ia 


33 

26 

55 

33 

a*> 

■ +« 

tfiS 

123 

235 

Ifis 

131 | 

! 

*20 ! 

"3 

230 

138 

111 

a 

tcB 1 

05 

igs 

106 

86 

11 

134 

57 

100 

R6 

14 

£& 

348 

*34 

9* 

83 

4 1 

275 

*54 

1|£ 

17 

13 

a 

225 

06 

63 

3 

a 


109 

45 

39 

4 

3 

1 

45 

33 

39 

2 

1 

1 

>0 

403 

255 

2S0 

201 

88 

322 

6 

8 

14 

6 

8 

... 

4 

7 

tl 

4 

7 


6 

6 

12 

6 

6 


7 

5 

12 

7 

5 


7 

5 

13 

7 

5 


30 

3i 

6l 

30 

3* 

HI 

25 

18 

4* 

35 

16 

a 

31 

*5 

33 

ao 


1 3 

25 

*5 

2; 

19 

8 

11 

tod 

7* 

7* 

60 

XI 

96 

134 

63 

40 

37 

3 

U4 

6* 

*4 

a 

5 

3 

55 

*9 

a 

4 

3 

t 

*5 

7 

10 

4 

2 

2 

J5 


105 

39® 

3-3*4 

15,943 

16, $88 

*0,446 

5,565 

3005 

47.313 


3 a 

332 

3,694 
*£305 
1 4-435 
8.913 
4,*24 

3.63* 

7.813 


Fe mates 


to 


23 

63 

Sfio 

2,356 

2,343 

1,418 

698 

351 

453 


i 

46 

*54 

131 

7* 

32 

12 

!7fi 


I 

4 

3» 

79 

39 

it 

4 


55437 


Widowed 


Pent oim 


li 


273 

>p5M 

7.676 

21,304 

14.440 

6,643 

2.615 

9*i 

41*52 


1S4 

1 v> 5 
6,5*6 
18.469 
12,676 

6,023 

2,310 

8lO 

6,918 


35 

299 

i,iii 

2,656 

1.615 

772 

28S 

93 

321 


s 

9 

42 

UI 

94 

33 

*3 

7 

Mi 


a 

3 

7 

5* 

55 

16 

4 

a 


*795 


n 

56 

41S 

*,3*3 

4r3!0 

5.654 

5-0*0 

4.858 

19.234 


7 

49 

,35 T 

2,020 

3*59° 

4-770 

4.330 

4,108 

3.346 


3 

*5 

37 

47 

35 

4% 

4^ 


2 

4 

*3 

12 

8 

7 


Mib 


5 

7 

6 a 

.349 

689 

816 

716 

702 

169 


Fenula 

*3 


8*233 


5 

19 

*97 

i,iS6 

1,700 

1,847 

*r5^5 

1.683 

7^ 


*4,508 


a 

37 

asj 

i.aai 

2,619 

3,807 

3494 

3, *75 

1J .»S 


2 

17 

170 

1.042 

1.46* 

i, 34 fi 

*r4» 

M*4 


3 

2 

23 

I36 

223 

254 

234 

240 


5 

3* 

iSi 

978 

2,129 

3.210 

2,984 

3,6*6 

3,333 


3 

6 

8 

17 

10 

ao 

2 5 


3 

5 

30 

213 

466 

56a 

46a 

l°S 


t 

9 

*9 

30 
25 

31 

31 


a 

5 

5 

3 
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TABLE VII 


Age, Ses and Civil Condition, Part II (b)-Trans-Frontier Posts 



PhjjmiL] lion 

Unmarued 

Married 


Wido'A-erf 


Persons 

Mid** 

FcEIUlk^ 

Pcr*on> 

Milci F 

Ctmiles f 

PCTHWI 

Ma3fci F 

'cillaLBj, I 

>cmORA 

MjJcj F 


i 

3 

3 

4 

* 1 

6 

7 

8 

0 

TO 

It 

13 

13 

Al] religions 

4S451 

44-35 

1,816 

- 20 *0 

19,415 

8Sl 

24,tap 

33.837 

£02 

1 ,S*6 

1393 

*33 

0— 1 

I74 

90 


1*4 

90 

84 

*** 

— 

— 


— 

Hf 

K—i 

m 

59 

74 

133 

59 

74 1 

... 

^++ 





3—3 

145 

73 

72 

ms 

73 

/a 



... 




4T5 

Total o- S 

5-10 
10—15 
tj—20 
30—30 
30—40 
40-50 
50—60 

And over 

tS 1 

147 

75° 

641 

;;S 

S,79» 

s 3( <ji3 

3,°5i 

5*4 

32j 

'0 

3 

5,607 

22,635 

94^> 
t,95< 1 
4*4 
181 

72 

71 
373 
373 
a 16 

1S4 

T95 

ICO 

50 

43 

,;i 

M7 

75° 

G33 

70S 

5=751 

1 “j6^4 

i,596 

JO 

3 

377 

3^3 

52a 

5,7^ 

10,641 

i,5®Q 

166 

sS 

8 

72 

;i 

S 3 

209 

[$6 

36 

*3 

7 

1 

2 

9 

63 

2X137 

11(788 

7*620 

1,684 

39* 

14a 

5 

39 I 
2,777 1 

Hr43* 

7450 

*p6l^ 1 

374 

132 

4 

33 

150 

357 

170 

65 

10 

A 

*13 | 

5/6 

469 

200 

95 

71 

t 

109 
563 , 
451 
(66 

63 

4* 

i 

4 

*3 

18 

34 

33 

36 

Muslim 

si f o3j 

M.II4 

972 

9 447 

s.^Bi 

4*6 

129O1 

13454 

447 

73® 

679 

59 

0— 1 

£2 

40 

43 

92 

49 

43 1 

■■■ | 


"* 




1 — 3 

63 

^7 

36 

63 

27 

36 


... 

*■■ 




3-3 

7$ 

39 

40 

is 

39 

40 







3—4 

£6 

45 

41 

86 

45 

41 


”■ 

” p 




4^5 

79 

40 

39 

IS 

4Q 

39 







Tow1o-5 

399 

200 . 

19 ? 

39$ 

100 

199 

fc+ . 

... 

1 




*^10 


*95 

143 

m 

192 ! 

142 

4 

3 

t 1 

1 


1 

IO—I5 

20“30 

30—4“ 

40—50 
50—do 
do And over 

464 

*3*7 

11,222 

4,»49 

i.oyi 

281 

135 

354 

4,205 
11(000 
4,73® 1 
i ^ Q 45 

256 

U9 

Ito 

103 

232 

111 

46 

?6 

ffi®47 

4.773 

It 

5 

329 1 
2,531 
4,7*6 
S®7 
60 
11 

5 

95 

16 

9 

4 

1 

39 

1 416 

6,176 

4°23 

925 

aaa 

96 

a 5 
<333 
5,08 1 
3X>*| 
806 
513 
9 1 

<4 

S3 

2q3 

0 1 

“9 

9 

5 

m 

44 

27* 

335 

■3 

3+ 

41 

m 

226 

34 

a 3 

3 

S 

9 

id 

*4 

It 

Hindu 

I3AJ 1 

ti<94 

457 

4,9** 

4.6S9 

253 

8,1*9 

7997 

193 

55< 

503 

43 

o—- i 

5-:j 

24 

26 

5* 

24 

26 

... 

-*** 

■“ 

§*■ 



t—s 

3® 

14 

24 

36 

14 

*4 


+«* 

”■ 

**■ 




3+ 

17 

*7 

34 

*7 

*7 

... 

; 


i i’ p+ 



3- 4 

4 — c 

33 

33 

19 

iS 

*4 

*5 

33 

33 

19 

iS 

M 

15 

Hl 

... 


-* 


*« 

Touib-g 

I SB 

92 

96 

188 

9a 

0 

*. + 

... 

1 




S—10 

10—15 
15—30 
20—30 
30—40 

4*—5° 
50— Oo 

60 and ever 

*77 

2,585 

6.634 

3.105 

604 

*35 

6a 

94 

1 2b 

S.533 

6,543 

3,069 

575 

120 

47 

65 

55 

53 

39 

*5 

*7 

*5S 

t6i 

M7® 

*A7& 

380 

49 

13 

5 

94 

i*4 

1,469 

3470 

379 

49 

13 

3 

64 

48 

9 

i 

i 

3 

t 

3.939 
“,55® 
491 

8 

1 016 

3*®S® 

3.S3S 

4?[ 

®7 

34 

7 

43 

3> 

20 

‘ 4 
4 

49 

217 

169 

*4 

3< 

91 

3lo 

I65 

53 

30 

IO 

1 

7 

4 

9 

n 

IK 

Sikh 

5.4*5 

5,m 

300 

a.377 

3,»5 

153 

3,474 

2,75“ 

124 

<74 

IS* 

*4 

0—1 

=3 

12 

il 

-3 

ta 

it 

■** 

i Hi 





I— 2 

21 

*3 

9 

32 

13 

9 







2- 3 

3— 4 

S3 

33 

it 

8 

iff 

15 

a 3 

23 

it 

8 

12 

15 

*p»- 

... 





4-i 

Tout 0—5 

25 

110 

t* 

55 

H 

#1 

a 5 

tij 

11 

55 

14 

61 


a#» 


F-- 


*.. 

5—10 

105 

53 

53 

■03 

5 l 

52 

3 

2 

5 

3>9 
1 37< 
7 ;o 

>59 

39 

< 

■» 

] 

| 


to—15 

15—20 
30-30 
3t>—4“ 
40—50 
50—60 

100 

1,094 

2,649 

1,085 

208 

S 4 

61 

C073 

2,doo 

1.046 

186 

30 

21 

49 

39 

33 

IP 

1 $0 

66o 

1,160 

^34 

13 

1 1 

J5 

657 

t.ioo 

233 

13 

1 

35 

3 

1 

9 

4*7 

1,420 

804 

m 

43 

6 

4 

IS 

49 

34 

14 

4 

1 

*7 

69 

47 

23 

8 

10 

17 

69 

45 

*4 

3 

4 

4 

a 

6 

d 

60 and Over 

ia 

1 9 

7 

' «H 




w> 




Christian 

4,2® 

• 4,W 


f 3 5^1 

3 5® 


663 

614 

39 

63 

55 

7 

0—1 

9 

( 3 


i 9 

■ S 

4 


tH 

■■§+ 

... 


- + 

1— 2 

to 

1 * 5 

* 

; 10 


5 


*** 

m * " 




a-3 

3"4 

4-5 

Totil 0—5 

S 

9 

tc 

4j 

h 0 

1 1 7 

Y 7 

r 30 

; 

: 

i 

1 s 

* 9 

J 1C 

r 41 

1 6 

1 7 

> 1 7 

r 3C 

3 

a 

» ij 

c 

t 

1 

f 




|i 

■** 

5-10 
10 — *s 
. »*—» 
2c - 3n 
30^*0 
40-50 
50—do 

3 1 

3: 

Saj 

2,51; 

3 2S 

r 2J 

1 79S 

J 3,493 

i t: 

: ti 

\ , ! 

C 3< 

J 3; 

? 3 ; 

& 76* 

D 3,24' 

■ 1 $t : 

e *4 

* 7*i 

1 2.^35 

i 11 

i < 

s s 

J S 

t | a 

* 5 

s 3i 

1 si: 

1 

i ^ 

5 3 3< 

2 

1 4 

> 7 

5 1; 

ti 

. ,3 

1 - J 

1 1 ; 

s ; 

5 < 

6 , i 

S “ I 

1 

041 

14^ 

4 ! 

3 63; 

5 141 

1 44 

1 | 

! i 

t ! 

9 39 

3 4 J 

3 : 

t 39* 

1 4 - 

3 t 

1 1 1 

\ 

J 

L 33] 

3J 

r 23< 

1 ^ 

? 3i 

> j 

j 7 

2 a 

5 

a ■+■ 

■ 1 ’ 

1 1 ^ 

3 

1 

I 

j 2 

1 a 

6q and ov El 

1 J 

a t 

i 

2 -r 










xli 

























































































































TABLE VII 


Age, Sei And Civil Conditio!^ PArt II (b)—T iam-F rontier Posts 




Popnlatioa 


Unmarried 


Married 


Widowed 


A « 

Persona 

Mai e; , 

Fen^ilei 

Peri on 3 

Ma!^ 

FemaJe* 

Persons 

M*Ses 


Pefso ns 

Miles 

Femataa 

z 

a 

3 

4 

$ 

6 

7 

S 

9 

ID 

IK 

IZ 

13 

Pam t *. + 1 

a 

a 





1 

1 


l 

1 


q — i 

























*** 


























1 #1 

3 

w 

Hf 

■■■ 

1,1 


in 
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1 

1 
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,H 

H| 
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in 
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*■* 
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|M 
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"*■■ 
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,H 
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t 
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I 

I 

B 
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U| 
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H, 

.4 4. 
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HI 
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»| 
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IH 
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..4 

4-41 
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4 + 1 
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Hl 
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TABLE VII 




A ge, Ees and C:v.l Condition, Part III“Peihawar Municipality 



Population 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Ag« 

FefiiOPi 

Mib 

! Females 

Persons 

1 Matos 

Female* 

Pcrnai 

1 Mai® 

FertuE« 

! Pcrio&i 

Males 

1 

Fe.LLptcj 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

3 

P 

to 

ti 

ia 

*3 

JfiW 

o—l 

11 

11 

» P 

3 

3 

Pan 

S 

» 

PH- 

PBri 

■Ha 

PPP 

1 —1 


+s+ 

++■- 

Pi-k 

"■ 

nap 

»*■ 

**■ 

mam 

■-■■ 

PH 

■IP 

a—3 

Hi 

iir 

PPI 

■l-P 

*■* 

fcan 

Ha 

■PP 

ppp 

■H 


■ — 

IP-fc 

PkP 

■Pi 

Hr 

3 4 

4— 5 | 

“1 


PPS 

— 

■Pin- 


fin 

Ml 


Pin 

Et> 

PPP 

Total 0—5 

Pam 

P+fc 

in 

R+l 

Hi 

i-aa 

man 

" "■ 

Ha 

lap 


l*k 

““ 

man 

«1 

5—to 

tej 


b- 






®‘P 

am. 

Pam 

Pf* 

10—15 

ran 

4H 

P"P 

■ + fc 


■PI 




Hi 

■■P 

nam 

15—2° 

a 

3: 

T1B . 

a 

2 






Ha 

H-rm 

ao—30 

a 

a 

Hr 

1 
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■ 1 a 

1 

3 

3 

| 

1 


PIP 

P"P 

PIP 

3^4^ 
jo — 50 

5(^60 

a 

5 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Kip. 

■■P 

■if 

An 

aaifi 

■1 + 

Pan 

3 

3 

1 

nan 

*■* 

PIP 

man 

Hi 

Hi 

PiP 

■H 

nan 

60 itid over 

**■ 

»p* 

Hi 

■ h 

| 

- 

p-iP 

P«* 

amp. 

■Pi 

iia 

■ H 

IP a- 
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TABLE YUl 


Civil condition by age for selected castes 


j The twelve castes selected for this table are the same as those selected 
for tables XI and XIV. 

3 *phe table includes the population of each caste residing in trans- 
frontier posts. 




Serkl Kq, 


TABIE VIII 


Civil coedition by age for selected castes 























































































TABLE VIII 


Civil condition by age for selected castes 


— 



Mimed 




Widows 



. [ 1- 

O 

Total < 

itofi 

to 13 1 

4 to t0 1 

7*0 23^3 

4(0 43 * 

14 

ovef 

Total 

O to 0 ' 

flo 13 1 

4 to [0 1 

7*0 33 a 

41043 ‘ 

44ao<l - 
over 

£ 

[1 

13 

14 

iS 

rfl 

<7 | 

i0 

19 

ao 

at 

32 


34 

*S s 


1 

54i®®9 

PW 

439 

1,338 

49S5 

33,311 

i0 p o|6 , 

13,393 

— * 

e 

110 1 

S30 j 

3.777 

**« j 

I 

I 

II 

p 

S547° 

■ B 9 - 

Sgfi 

4,307 

,3,311 

29,3^4 

8,353 

14474 

WP 

14 

5®0 

7*4 

4,639 

S t aas j 

i3,QQ3 

PB-P 

i*0 | 

Mp 

1,488 

7,623 

3,637 

3,376 


7 , 

3S 

100 

S69 

,,169 * 

!. 

11,310 

■fa!* 

*51 

690 - 

3-^t 

6,058 

i,i S5 

3,7°= 

*■* 

5 

13 

its 

1,430 

3,15a 

> 

4.5*7 

fi + l 

118 

211 

?60 

3,384 

1,105 

£?3 ' 

fl II 

I 

9 

60 

341 

453 • 

[3 

a.gflo 

■ Bm 

£3 

379 

781 

1.331 

42S 

5 s ® 


3 

[ 

19 

313 

I 

5 S3 ! 

> 

713 

■ ■■ 

6 

41 

I4i 

373 

iSl 

US 

-*fa 

3 

TO 

13 

47 

43 

L 

432 

ns 

8 

63 

134 

331 

5® 

9* 

BBB 

11-fa 

‘fail- 

£ 

$i 

55 

> 

2,830 

H ■ 

135 

,aS 

S57 

*,333 

677 

543 

-PM- 

1 

13 

32 

202 

3JS 

\ * 

1.44 * 

«I 4 

60 

149 

354 

659 

1S0 

37* 

HI 

3 

X 

5 

*S® 

205 

* 

aa^Sa 

| hi 1 

9« 

599 1 

3,4&> 

13.0W 

7.713 

3,182 

- 

3 

* 25 

187 

IMS 

1.9*5 

h 

a$,5* 

l-fal 

275 

V3S 

4.747 

13.963 

4,443 

S'S 01 

II-fa 

7 

39 


i«7*7 

3.393 

) 

I 

17^4 

... 

P 

43 

5*7 

3,837 

9,59! 


3,173 

fal# 

t 

*5 

143 

1.174 

1,330 

\f 

13-537 


tjS 

TO* 

3,573 

7,S& 

, 3,171 

3.9*5 

■P"! 

3 

*5 

300 

■.2$4 

3.3S8 

) 

8,345 

IBB 

3® 

200 

MSS 

4.16, 

3,534 

1,467 

W1 

■4 

4S 

128 

407 

73° 

h 

7,010 


237 

7OI 

1.817 

3,333 

1,030 

1,83a 

■PiB 

4 

tl 

79 

Syi 

1, >5° 

5 

179,540 

fci fa 

833 

3,834 

i 6 M 3 

101,056 

58,579 

37,333 

Blip 

314 

L 

600 

i^ 7 a 

10,003 

14,659 

u 

i7-'455 

BP P 

3,409 


, 37.19* 

100,003 

37,76° 

47,915 

BPB 

47 

479 

t, 9 °* 

, 13.000 

23,883 

) 

I5.C70 

*■ + 

8? 


1,647 

8748 

4,5=3 

3,154 

vli 

S 

3a 

144 

80a 

l,m 

l 

V* 

11*363 

. | B+i 

173 


3 -S °4 

8,859 

3.718 

4.5* 

■*P 

a 

3* 

iSa 

*,57® 

3,764 

) 

8^57 

1 

137 

6S3 

1,685 

4,613 

J.74S 

8ai 

*.* ' 

B-B 

21 

54 

330 

i | vS 

i? 11 

9,571 

f 


S*3 

! t.7®J 

: 8,764 

1,465 

L j 3^*7 

PPB 

HI 

9 

Sa 

m 

1 ■ <.493 

r X 

1 i.sag 

) 

i7,w: 


291 

*32 

1 i,®4( 

* 5,531 

1 4,90* 

> 

PIB 

3 

8 


t 01* 

% 

iM* 

S +S+ 

307 

IOT 

Si r 

1 3,831 

I 10,79« 

> 2,38, 

1 4 , 17 S 

— * 

4 

10 

to- 


* 2,663 
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table IX 

In firmuies 


m J re in 

SM&JST. ~ 


Combination of infirmities 


Persons 

afflicted 


Insanity and deaf-muteness 

1 nsanity and blindness 
Deaf-muteness and blindness 
Deaf -muteness and leprosy 
Blindness and leprosy 
h sanitv, blindness and deaf-mute ness 
Insanity, blindness and leprosy 


34 

it 

6 

7 

2 

2 

l 


Males , Femaels 


22 

6 

5 

3 

t 

3 


13 

5 

i 

+ 

i 


Total 


63 


39 


H 


~ The total of theltlfirmaties therefore exceeds the total nutr.ber cl person, 
afflicted, as given in columns 2 to 4, by 66 , 
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slix 



























TABLE IS 


infirmities 


Part I—Distribution by age 




Population abided 


In a* ft* 

Dwf-tnttici 


Blind 


L*p«i 

1 


2 

I 

P 

CL 

a 

1 E 

3 

1 

1 1 

4 

a 

1 
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8 

4 

£ 

s 

4 
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*■ 

1 

0 

£ 

3 

s 

s 
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8 

c 

£ 

ED 

a 

I 

Dn 

II 

8 

58 

11 

*3 

1 « 

1 i. 

14 

1 

-a 

A 

as 

a 

1 1 

h 

I 1* 


Mf 

M 

8 

7 

t 

Hh 

i 

3 

1 

1 

9 

4 

3 

■PSHr 

m.m 



»»■ 

as 

1 ^ 

7 

3 

3 

i 1 

4 

3 

1 

M 

10 

4 

I 

HH 

a 


*•# 

43 

aa 

31 

3 

1 

3 

15 

10 

5 

33 

11 

IS 

■ 

Hi 

« 

^4 


46 

19 

*7 

1 

1 

1 Pii 

*9 

*9 

9 

■5 

9 

6 

4 

I 

3 

*—s 

*■* 

95 

58 

37 

14 

a 

6 

47 

*9 

18 

36 

16 

10 

10 

6 

4 

Total o—5 
f 
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aiS 

■r- •* * 

E *9 

89 

23 

13 

10 

$6 

Oa 

84 

*7 

50 

37 

*7 

7 

» 

$-1* 

*H 

407 

s6g 

139 

70 

5s 

<9 

aoS 

*» 

09 

i» 

75 

45 

1 « 

*3 

10 

IS— 15 

Hi 

1 444 

301 

143 

8 6 

05 

31 

at? 

150 I 

* 

m5 

77 | 

49 

1 afl 

IQ 

7 

15—10 

Hf 

3*3 

355 

j aS 

93 

09 

a 4 

15* 


40 

1 ii* 

07 

1 

51 

29 

|B 

tl 

**—35 

a*i 

1 3?o 

341 

149 

9' | 

55 

*5 

<33 

*1 

41 

u; 

73 , 

54 

*7 

15 

it 

■5—30 

4m ! 

368 

341 

137 

85 

$3 

a 4 

*3® , 

90 ^ 

+a 

130 

77 

53 

16 

■4 

4 

*>-3s 

- 

353 

335 

117 

75 

57 , 

si 

129 , 

se 

4a 

133 

75 

55 

ii 

M 

1 

35—4* 

Ha 

310 

<99 , 

111 ' 

53 

40 

IS 

roi 

75 

a£ 

Me 

1 

73 

53 

17 

EI 1 

5 

4*-45 

“ 

305 

1S6 

1 *9 

4* 

37 

II 

S3 

5* 

30 

*59 

85 

74 

13 

9 

4 

45-50 

"1 

333 

182 

r+? 

43 

30 

13 

77 

45 , 

3* 

»aa 

97 

9E 

E5 

it 

4 

5*-55 

lit - 

3^8 ' 

i tf 5 1 

t33 

30 

a 5 

It 

os 

42 

33 

186 

»9 

97 

*3 

9 

4 

55-*J 

■Pl-r 


167 

133 

*9 

*3 

6 

4* 

3i 

17 

337 

117 

EIO 

IE 

9 

■ 

0*-O$ 

- 

^7 

15a 

115 

10 

7 

3. 

44 

aS ( 

i€ 

jrf 

111 

95 

a 

fl 

f 

<5—70 

■ ■■ 

164 

93 , 

71 

4 

4 


34 

i3 

0 

*34 

70 

0 4 

3 

1 

1 

70 and OVfT 

*mm 

47® 

27JS 

300 

a | 

5 

1 

77 

50 

37 

3^0 

313 

171 

a 

5 

a 

Tst*l 

H iia 4 

I.Si 8 4 ; 

3,*9t s 

t.SS3 

1 

74t 

543 

■'flS 

1 

'•597 | 

1 

‘.*74 

523 

*i4*3 

e j15* 

yw J 

=49 

154 ! 

15 


Part II—Distribution by Districts 


District 

i 

1 

P-opuJ 

Ifltmn, a 

Hided 

tfii&ne 

Dnf-xnytcs 

Blind 


Lcptf 

1 

m 

C 

2 

£ 

2 

J2 

K 

3 

' 1 

1 

CJ 

Ll 

4 

m 

c 

I 

5 

j 

i 

6 

1 

£ 

V 

W4 

p 

s 

£ 

8 * 

B 

"3 

51 

9 

B 

3 

1 

EO 

a 

s 

£ 

ti 

S 

"3 

3 

13 

'j 

E3 

1 

2 
£ 

14 

1 

S 

3 

E5 

7 

N. W, F. Proriacc 

+ ■■ 

4984 

3(^i 

• 893 

74* 

*548 

v ■ 

a t. 

1 597 

1,074 

5=3 

= 403 

1 ~ 

*.55 E 

1,112 

=49 

164 

85 

H111 rt 

a -pi 

«,°77 

60s 

1 

392 

1 

140 

97 

43 

49® 

3*4 

172 

37i 

209 

| 102 

84 

flj 

it 

Pt*ha*rar 

#1+ 

Ipltt 

>-374 

737 

354 

3S4 

so 

Bag 

44? 

102 

i a a44 

OoQ 

444 

*30 

90 

4a 

RCobftt 

■PPS- 

402 

249 

153 

78 

S* 

20 

142 

96 

40 

*77 

9*, 

79 | 

IJ 

3 

9 

Btnna 


j3a 

350 

132 

92 

«9 


ti3 

81 

37 1 

168 

101 

07 

ii 

J 

5 

Bet* Ismail Khjm 

“1 

I.012 , 

533 

J 

479 

97 

65 1 

3* 1 

ais 

ia6 

as 

703 

343 

30o 

6 

3 
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tablic X 


f 


Occupation or means of livelihood 


GENERAL TABLE 

i All occupations are divided into fo ir main classes and subdivided into 
twelve sub-classes, fifty-five orders and one hundred ^^ety-Bve^pv. 
This scheme of classification is the same as in 19- r, ex p 
then fifty-six orders and one hundred and ninety-one groups. 

„ The form of the table is different from that used at the last Census 
in respect of dependents, and additional figures have also been given f°r sub¬ 
side v occupations. Dependents have been split up into working and non- 
sidi y P ^ Keen made to distribute the latter 

working dependents, and no attempt has oeen maoe 
among the different occupations. 

3. The following groups, indicating occupations which have not been 
returned in the North West Frontier Province, have been omitted from 
table =—<a) Estate Agents and Managers or owners, (?) Cultivators o j mm, 
tauueva and) shifting areas, (9) Cinchona. (:o) Cocoaiuit. ('0 • 

(rafGania (.3) Pan Vine. (.4) Rubber (.5) Tea^ (so) Collectors 
oflic (S4) Birds, bees. etc. (s 3 ) Silkworms, fsfi) Lao culuvahon. 
(291 Gold' (30) Iron. (31) Lead, silver and sine. (3s) Manganese. 
33) Tin and wolfram. (34) Other metallic mmerals. (35I Coal 

S Petroleum (37) Building materials (indluding stone, materials for 
cfin."cJ and clap). < 3 ?) Mica. (4.) Other non-metailtc 
minerals. < + 3 ) Hair (horse hair), etc. (5s) Furriers and persons occupied 

with feathers, and bristles; brush makers (3;) Sracl ' in ®’ “ 

roiling of iron and other metals. (58) Makers ol arms guns, etc 
« T Workers in mints, diesmkers, etc. (69) Manufacture and refining of 
(6 . J) ,1 , 76) Toddv drawers. ( 79 ) Manufacturers of opium. 

r o n fpeIns concerned with aerodromes and aeroplanes, (.as) Trade .n 
* W o‘her forest produce. The omission of groups 29, 3 °. 3 ** 3 2 > 
“nf.of m'X^ the omission of order 3 (Metallic minerals) and 

order tS (Transport by air) respectively, 

a. For reasons nf economy, nn figures showing occupations combined 
with agriculture have been compiled at the present Census. 


* 


u 




Group Nn. 


TABLE X 


Occupation or means of livelihood—General fable 


4 

5 

e 

*7 


i* 

t? 

|B 

*9 

21 

33 

*3 


*7 

s 3 


Occupation 


N W F Frame* 


Total earners 
Working dependent* 

Non-working dependent• 
Population 


97 , 37 * 
- j,S 73 .076 
^ 471 - 5^7 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 

Class A— Production of raw 
mate^iab- 


OF ANIMALS AND VEGETA¬ 
TION. 


Grper t—P asture- 

CULTURE. 


AOHI- 


39 

40 


ORDER t («) — CULTIVATION 

Nop-enltiv*tidg proprietor 
rent in money OT kind. 

Estate agent. a M managon Dt 
Government, 

Rent concctori, clerks, ett 
Cun I Voting owners 
Tenant CdtliTltora 
Agricultural libcufcrj w 

ORPEh 1 { 4 }—Cultivation of 

SPECIAL CROFS* FRUITS, ETC. 
[PLANTERS, MANAGERS, CLERKS AND 1 

LASOUREM)' 

Matkft gardener^ flower and 
Emit growers. 

Or nth l (c)— FoiRfTlT 

Forest officers, rangers, guard*, 
etc. 

Wood cutters and charcoal 
burners 

Collector <4 forest produce 

Greek 1 (■■/)—Stock raising 

Cattle And buJLilo breeders and 
keeper*. 

Breeder* of tfftnspori animal 1 

Herdsmen, shepherds andbiw 
of other animals. 

Order 3—Fishing and hunting ... 

Fishing and pearling 

Hunting .« 

SUB-CLASS II—EXPLOIT A 1 
Of MINERALS, 

Obeer 4-NosK-iirrALLU: uinesals 


Salt* saltpetre and other Saline 
aub^tancfri. 


N. W, F PrOv^oi 


Total earner* 

Working dependents 

Non-working dependent! ’’ 

Population 


jr 

S f 

A* principal 
OCCttplff n 

As working 
dependent* 

A6 nuns unary 
to ol her 
occupations 

E 

jt c 

II 

rl 

f u 

to | 

A. principal 

occupation 

25 

■— K 

& 

jt 

r 

3 

E ' 

=a 

a 

4 

■t 

ju 

3 

I 

£ 

s 

* 

* 

6 

Tfl 

O 

1 

c 

eE 

7 

A 

u 

E 

8 

■w 

fl 

*3 

E 

X 

9 

J 

* 

L< 

1 

u- 

12 

9*3 3&* 

777^51 

25030 

7-493 

*1.977 

58.435 

491 

9*5 :oo 

735649 

*5010 

5:0,910 

430545 

11,727 

56363 

23.ODO 

29575 

1 Si 

5S74S3 

437.23s 

**,727 

5*0.778 

43? 1*® 

11,727 

1 S6S& 

23000 

, | 
2956* 

tSz 

557.35« 

437, «i 

**,727 

S&J.441 

439 

*1.7*5 

56.379 

23.000 

29501 

ISz 

557,02° 

436.853 

* 

1*726 

554 IP 

434 K7 

11,67s 

56,a67 

229B0 

29,»3 

177 

£50.935 

43 i p9@° 

**.678 

55-S°^ 

34,597 

3,6*5 | 

3.9;» 

SSj 

12,604 


53,949 

3*997 ; 

3,*SS 

9 

6 

+ »■ 
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TABLE XI 


Occupation of selected Ocistes, Tribes or Races 


t . This table is divided into two parts. Part A deals with the occupation* 
oE the ia Castes selected for Tables VIII and XIV. Part B shows the 
distribution of European and Anglo-Indian earners, working dependents and 
non-working dependents in certain groups of occupations 

a In Part A, the sum of columns 4 to 3 represents the total strength 
of the castes enumerated in Districts and Trans-frontier Posts ; the figures in 
column I? and onwards arc exclusive of those in columns 9 and 10. 
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Part A—Occupation of Selected Castes, Tribes or Races 
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Part A— Occupation Selected Castes, Tribes or Eacea 
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TABLE XI—BART B 


Distribution of European and Anglo-Indian Earners, 
working dependents and non-working dependents in certain groups of occupations. 
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TABLE XI-PABT B 



Distribution of European aui Aiglo Indian Earners, 

Working dependents and non-working dependents in certain groups of occupations. 
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TABLE m 

Educated unemployment 


i. This table is divided into two parts. Part I shows information 
regarding educated unemployment by classes, and Part II by degrees. 

*, The information contained in this table was obtained on a special 
schedule, distributed only to those who applied for it of their own accord, 

*3. The figures in the body of the table refer only to those male persons 
residing in the five settled districts of the North West Frontier Province, who 
described themselves as having passed the Matriculation or equivalent 
examination, or as possessing the School Leaving Certificate, and also as 
without any paid employment. In addition to these, thirty-eight persons, 
mentioned in the note to Part I of the table, returned themselves not as 
totally unemployed, bu^ as having failed to obtain employment with which they 
are satisfied. 
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Educated unemployment (i) by class 
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TABLE XII (ii> 


Educated un employ meat <ii) by degree 
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TABLE XIII 


Literacy by Religion and Age- 

i. Th's table is divided into three parts. Part I (Provincial Summary) 
shows the extent of literacy by Religion and Age in the five settled districts and 
Trans-Frontier Posts as a whole. Part II gives details (a) for the five settled 
districts {for the total population and for each main religion), and (i) for Trans- 
Frontier Posts (for all religions). Part III gives similar details for Peshawar 
City (excluding Peshawar Cantonment). 


2, The figures in the body of the table refer to Christians of all races. 
The following statement shows the number of Indian Christians, who are 
literate -— 
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TABLE XIII 


Li ter icy by Religion and Age—Part I—Provincial Summary 
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TABLE XIII 


literacy by Religion aid Agf^-Fart X—Provincial Summary 
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Literacy by Religion and Age-Part Il-fb)— Tim-Frontier Post* 
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TABLE XIV 


Literacy by selected castes , tribes or races 


( i) The twelve castes selected for this table are the same as those selected 
for tables VIII and XI. 

( 3 ) The table includes the population of each caste residing in trans-i rentier 

post*. 
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TABLE XV 


Language 


i. This table is divided into two parts, both of which contain separate 
statistics for the North-West Frontier Province, Districts and Trans-Frontier 
Posts. Part I (Mother Tongue) shows the number of persons who speak 
(A) Vernaculars of India. (B) Vernaculars of other Asiatic countries and Africa, 
and (C) European languages, as their mother tongue. Part II (Bilingualism) 
gives figures for subsidiary languages distributed according to Sex and Mother 
Tongue. 

2 Details of the languages, shown as " others ff in groups A (2), B and C 
of column 1 of Part 1 of this table are given below for the North-West Frontier 
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-5, The language <H Lahnda” includes the dialects returned in the Census 
schedules, as; — 

Hindko, Pcshawari, Derawali. Tanaoli. 

4 The sum of columns 5—36 in Part I i of this table exceeds the total 
number of persons speaking subsidiary languages in addition to their mother 
tongue by the number of subsidiary languages in excess of one spoken in 
addition to the mother tongue. Out of 178,353 P er5ons speaking subsidiary 
languages in the North-West Frontier Province 
° " >45.274 speak one subsidiary language, 

26,314 speak two subsidiary languages, 

6,726 speak three subsidiary languages, 

39 speak four subsidiary languages, 

in addition to their mother tongue 
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Part I—Language 
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Part I—Language 
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Part II—Bilingualism 
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1 

-_■ 

fl- 

i 

* 

s 

3 

| 

£ 

I 

4 

E 

* 

1 

U 

fti 

J 

n 

! s 

J 

3 

E 

* 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

U 

N.-W. F. P, 

ToEal 

1 1*36°,453 

j.xu.074 

s6 66? 

38015 

34 500 

M59t 

^ 3* 

1-1 

191 

234 

150 

141 

! 


A—Tnd ian Venue u Jars 
Total. 

*,346.35® 

1,105,990 

55.311 

37.49* 

34217 

14=22 

35 

*P» 

191 

m 

150 

.4* 


A (1) Vc'niCuSars or 
the X.-W F.! P 
Total. 

1.340.643 

1,081,733 

! 48.33* 

358*5 

33.391 

1W5 , 

35 

«■■ I 

169 

18 

150 

141 


Pashto 

C8 7 ,433 

602,^96 

— 

HI 

22,853 

13.030 


i + . 

3° 

1 

2 

137 


hlmii - 

$$8,895 

477-Js® 

48,313 

2Sr740 1 

... 


35 


139 

i? 

140 

4 


Kashmir i . 

1.819 


4» 

10 

3^8 

3* 


TB!T 



... 



KobLiJini 

ia; 

2&l 

38 

37 

3 s , 

49 

— 

... 

*.* 





Oajufi — 

3*9 

as 7 

33 

3S 

173 

J5« 

! - 

... 

«• 

1 

... | 



A (a) Oxkti Indian 
Vernaculars Total, 

97,70® 

2425® 

6,980 

1,66? 

10,826 

1,947 

- 

«* 

23 

216 

... 

*8* 


Punjabi **+ 


i®,297 

5.174 

ir>S7 

e>S44 

M3* 


... 

33 


*+. 1 

■M 


Hindustani ... ■ 

4-SiS 

d F ioo 

699 

119 

aja 

376 

•« j 

— 

- 

... 


■■■ 


EJrdn 

10.1&4 

3487 

900 

=53 

1.231 

S 33 

- 


.« 

+ H. 

... 

«* 


Hindi +.„ 

3.359 ' 

*34 


60 


»■ 

*«¥ 

*►. 

■ ## 


.*. 



Naipali [GoikhahJ 

8,535 

1.306 

s 

*■* 

307 

... 


■*■- ! 

■■4 


... 



Others . M 

2.403 

3^4 

43 

7 S 

312 

7 

... 

«* 

■ u ■ 


... 

.‘i* 


B—Verpaeutars of other 
• Asiatic Couptries add 
Africa Tot*]. 

3,674 

s,59S 

1.056 

47 a 

271 

3^3 

I 

-« 

Mi 

- 

... 



Pectin w 

3,82s 


1,049 

471 

267 


1 




«*. 



Others Mi 

49 

43 

7 

1 

4 

... 

H B 

■« 

“■ 

*» 


Hi 


C—European Languages 
Total. 

10,339 

MBS 

300 

SI 

1a 

6 

4H 

—- 

- 

Ul 

»i* 

U# 


English 

to, [96 

M 69 

599 

50 

8 

6 

MW + 

■-fS 

Hfi 

•1 FI 

I'M- \ 

■«f 


Others 

33 

17 

1 

1 

4 


■■# 

Hi 

■ms* 


■■■ 

■ PS 

Distiicb ... 

Total 

*,3148*3 

*,109458 

ss.613 

=^959 

35535 

•4.5*3 

36 

■ "-I 

191 

*34 

150 

141 


A - Indian Vernaculars 
Total. 

i, 3 *$ 7 aS 

*! 105 , 3*7 

54.414 

27.455 

28310 

*4v*S3 

35 

f 1 - 

1 191 

334 

IS® 

141 


A (i) Ye.-naeulars or 
t be N.-W F. F, 
Total. 

1,236,468 

1,080,646 

48,064 

* 579 * 

225^ 

i*i*47 

35 

■i'S* 

169 

10 

IS* 

I 4 E 


FfiShto *„ 

677,438 

602,043 

— 

— 

23 , 1+7 

12,01 • 

■ H 

+ ■ + 

jo 

" Bp 

, a 

137 


Labttda 

557.344 

477,630 

47,947 

35,706 


1+1 

35 

■ ■■ 

139 

17 

M® 

4 


Kashmiri **. 

W 

425 

47 

10 

m 

29 

1 ■ ■■ 

frlfr 

■ M 

' “* j 

iN 

rh 


Kobbldnt 4++ 

ll6 

361 | 

33 

37 

38 

49 

+ BS- 

■M 

**■ 

■ ■p 

"■» 

■B 4 


Cajon 

3°9 

aSj 

3= 

3 ® 

*73 

1 

W 

1 FH 

T*W 

X 

— 

S-M 


f 


cxviii 

























































TABLE X7 


Part II— Bilingulism 




Punjabi 

Hindu* Liu 

Urdu 

Hindi 


BnngaH 

P^riian 

Arabic 

Ttukiftb 

English 

1 Othfl-rm 

; 

m 

£ 

E£ 

E 

3 

i 

&■ 

16 

s 

4 

£ 

17 

M 

”5 

£ 

eS 

1 

£ 

19 

s 

“3 

E 

cu 

20 

J 

Pi 

£ 

It 

3 

1 

B 

£ 

23 

n 

p 

3 

23 

3 

1 

Ea. 

24 

3 

7t 

35 

3 

1 

£ 

a6 

« 

_ 

£ 

27 

J 

l 

u 

: — 

a3 

« 

D 

£ 

29 

J 

4E 

1 

h 

3,0 

s 

■ 

7- 

31 

£ 

"3 

e 

£ 

33 

n 

jg 

£ 

33 | 

J 

4t 1 
1 

z 

:a 

J 

■ 

s 

35 

s 

1 

b. 

30 

*5,477 

*,102 

*773 

770 

33.979 

6,737 

176 

5£ 

84 

■a ra 

M 

I 

4/18 

735 

727 

*79 

7 

■« 1 

7.75^ 

9*7 

90 

it 

*5337 

3.303 

3772 

770 

35.897 

5-957 

t7JS 

5 1 

Ei 

... 

| M 

1 

4.814 

733 

7°9 

*77 

7 

«■! I 

7650 506 

S3 

id 

jajaii 

1,774 

3, IDI 

Sto 

3*«7 

4878 

54 

33 

47 

■PS 

10 

1 I 

3.235 

669 j 

620 

14a 

6 

... 

4 499 

534 

*5 

3 

«S3 

, 318 

w 

l#rk 

9,7*t 

1,293 

-a* 

*„* 

U> 

... 

3 

— 

■■779 

334 

|06 

66 

6 


2,029 

66 

- 


7*49 s 

: i433 

2j|01 


I&459 

3-54* 

54 

38 

47 


7 

1 

1.499 

433 

ii4 

8j 

... 


2433 

4^7 

IS 

3 


11 

«* 


447 

43 

— 


- 



- 

6 

3 


... 

- 


37 

1 

«- 


... | 

« 

... 

1 Hli 

— 

- 

... 

«■ 

«■ 

■« 

... 

«■ ; 

1 

+i * 

. +i 



... 

*p* 

”■ 

... 

”■ 

— 

i + . , 


... 


«■ 

- 


*■■ 


im * 

*« 

*■* 

— 

| 

p.* 

■- 

-*■ 




— 

3, fill 

SBS 

1/7 r 

310 


i.oSi 

123 

13 

34 

■« 

4 


1,5^9 

iS4 ! 

: 

39 

1 

- 

3*5* 

373 

07 

*3 

ipp 

, + 1 

ifrt 

310 

n.o&j 

979 


13 

34 

-*« 

! — 

... 

SO9 

jjj 

69 

34 


*** 

,2.339 

2Eo 

44 

8 

54 s 

3£K5 

... 

Hi 

... 

■* 

- 

*.. 

... 

*■ 

■ 

— 

5E2 

6 

| 


... 

,*■ 

266 

63 


■*# 


.36 

IT. 

... 

*». 

— 

- 

«" 

* 

— 

2 

p + . 

E l8 

JS 

ii 

$ 

■ill 

■* s 

&} 

*3 

! 6 

■« 

176 

9S 

... 

... 

438 

7 




** 

*■* 

- 

9 

■ i- 

... | 

*.* 

1-il 

*.* 

^5 

6 


- 

871 

1 



affia 

35 

- 


■« 

- 

... 

*» 


... 



« 

- 

*7 

..* 

2 


>3* 

■ ■ 

"« 


550 

5o 

30 


■« 

: *** 

2 

*» 

at 

■■fl 

a 

l 

... 

1 


j ^7 


t5 

5 

ns 

13 

- 

^fi# 

5*6 

33* 

~ 

... 

... 

... 

- 

"" 

a 

1 

18 

a 

.i. 

... 

104 

9 



119 

13 


%■% 

510 


- 

*« 

— 


+ .. 



! , + . 

1 E 

2 


HP* 

i®4 

9 


hH b 

*■* 


- 

■■% 

6 

5 

“1 

■IP 


»- 

■ + ■ 

— 

2 

1 

— 

M-fl 

■ ■■ 

hH 


... 

+r* 

■Si* 

31 

*7 

►§* 

h4 

1 . 5 / 

449 

11% 

P 1% 

3 

■ + ■ 

11 I 

4 »4 

2 

2 

#B* 

“-FI 

11 ■■ 

■kfcau 

3 

a 

8 

2 

21 

37 

... 

... 

1*52 

448 

«■ 1 

Hi 

3 

bp a 

P*% 

— 

3 

2 

Hi 

■H 

i*% 

**# 

... 

ili 

8 , 

a 

f" “ 

1 PS 

■H 

SB# 

4 

1 

van 

i II 

*■* 

+ 1% 

— 

IH 

■■# 

Hr# 

”* * 

■H 

+ ■# 

fi + 1 

2 


r Ba 

■ ■! 

1*717 

3*34 

H 

’3,33* 

r 

770 

( 33.183 

6/84 

L. | 

148 

f 

s v 

fi. 


14 

1 

4/05 ' 

| 

733 1 

| 

712 

179 

7 

... 

G'-m 

j 

9°7 

f 

N 

IS 

**59 i 

3,393 

1 

3-25* 

| 

770 

31 Saa 

59“ 

143 

5 1 

Si 

■ PI 

14 

I 

4,601 

730 

i 

694 

177 

7 

i + i 

6 f 6o$ 

£95 

70 

I* 

12 : 09 

1 

1,718 

1 

2,101 

5*o 

31959 

4,859 

S4 

38 

47 

1 Pi 

TO 

1 

Jia5 

666 

613 

T 4 S | 

6 

Bi-fi 

4,147 

S3* 

*5 

3 

463 ^ 

17 C 

■** 

■4 + 

6,4:8 

1,285 


■#■ 

ns* 

•■% 

3 

■1# 

1/57 

231 

499 

66 

6 

... 

C r Ei2 1 

64 

■-pp 

#«■ 

7,W»B 

f,4M 

1,101 

s& 

IJt74 

3.5.11 

54 

1 ^ 

471 

... 

7 

1 

i,4«4 

433 1 

114 

94 


IP* 

a.sB.j 

4&S 

15 

3 

ijl 

10 

■■# 

■ s + 

307 

43 

«A 

i.. 

... 

I ■■■ 

>B.k . 

... 

4 

a 

- 

*** 

... 

- 

3^ 

1 

... 

+%% 

1"P 

11 

... 

PB + 

... 

i — 


n.i. 


| *++ 

- + fc 

... 

1 

ill 

... 

— 


.*. 


"" 

— 



HI 

... 

IH 

. IT* 


rirkBi 

iBi 


. + . 

l 

■« 

PH 

■H 

!*■ 

BM 

iaa 



IH 

! hi 

IB# 

BP# 


CXIX 




































































































TABLE XV 


Fart II— Bilingualism 


N ember of fmcm 
&prakmj* mother 
tongue 


Subiidiirp 


A m 
of 

Mother tongue 



Pashto 

* 

[j)i mL 

Krtjhmm 

Kr-hklimi 

Gujuri 


1 

Mala 

F emalftf 

13 

*“■ 

n 

n 

1 

£ 

J 
- 1 

£ 

*1 

JV 

1 *s 

8 

0 

&■ 

a 

a 

=5 

J 

1 

E 

t£ 

J 

£ 

s 

*3 

E 

«j 

El. 

z 

a 

a 

1 

£ 

1 

1 s 

3 

4 

s 

6 

1 7 

3 

9 

10 

n 

13 

13 

14 

Bistrkrt:,— 

ewnfJif, 

A (a)- Other Indian 
Vernaciilara Total- 

<9 ?55 

a4,;Si 

cm 

M&£* 

5,718 

f 

1.905 

1 bn 

*■+ 

aa 

«s 

Hp 

- 


Panjabi 

$ 0,226 

17.805 

4 s$* 

^T54 

4,750 

1,090 

»■ + 


aj 

**5 

■■ + 

144 


Hcr.du-.tani 

%CS6 

3,Oj6 

5S9 


51 

276 

TBf 

■■■ ■ 

... 

PTI 

+ ■ + 

■4* 


U rdu 

B,6oi 

S,4^ 

531 

353 

87 . 

533 



1 ..* 

! ... 


' "M 


Hindi *,* 

i/teS 


*59 

60 

*■* 

1 .. 

*« 


; 

Ml 

... 

*+ 


j Naipali (Gorkhefij 

3-9J4 

l, 2 U 6 

! — 

— 

9 


+ la 


+ faa 

l + . 

’ +■ + 



Other* 

ijiSi 

.^4 

Q 

;s 

57 

7 

— 

+ PB 

... 

1 


+ ■4 


B Venmeplars of 

other Asiatic Countries 
and Africa Total. 


2.458 


453 

m 

346 

£ 

in 

... 

- 

»i 



Persian 

3,6i5 

3*4 15 

d J 


45 * 

359 


1 

PM 

pi+ 


-pi 

H* 


Other* 

49 

43 

7 

1 

4 

- 

«* 



i* 

*-- 

Pi* 


C- Eiroptao Linen ages 
Total. 

6,^28 

1.473 

m 

s* 

12 

6 

- 


- 


,M 

ih. 


English 

6,3^6 

*r45® 

253 

50 


6 

H» 

... 

rilll 


TfcT 

*l-h 


Other* 

31 

17 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

■ 

•* 

- , 


*■+ 

Hiuri 

Total 

338,193 

3?l 924 1 

7.567 

3.876 

7,149 

3.^5 

X 


rip 

If 

ISO , 

4 


A - Indian Vernaculars 
TataL 

353,“a5 

%ii t Eoo 

7.566 

3.875 

7147 

1805 

I 

- 

1 S 9 

IS 

* 

4 

4 

A fi)*Vernacular* of 
the N.-W* F. P. 
ToiaL 

346,84a 

JOS “3*5 

7,499 

3,787 

Ajai 

37*2 

I 

B‘BBi 

167 

IS 

I5P 

4 


Pashto 

17.169 

|j 

u.aoSj 

Mi 

+M 

^3to 

3.544 

■ J p 

feil-v 

=a 

§ PI 

■3 



Lahnda 


" *$53*9 ' 

7,4® 1 

3.783 

... 

■ M 1' 

I 

M* 

*39 

17 

14« 

4 


ftashmlri 

75 

2| 

6 

X 

3 

5 

■■f 

■■■ 

+ B + 

P"B 

TB . 

J»B + 


Kohkt&m 

56 

n 

10 

3 

38 

IS 

Hi 

fl hi 

+ B r ! 

**B 

... 

■ P + 


Gujurl 

203 

iSJ 

a 

B + B 

,Cs j 

■59 

B + B 


HI 

* 

t 

l + i 

■ ipp 


A fa}— Other Indies 
Verna cellars Total, 

*m£3 

3AZS 

67 

88 

“! 

*3 

Bffl 

■ 1 i ! 

33 

Ml- 

■ P« | 

Hi 


Punjabi 

3,&97 ' 

*.539 

*3 

58 

45o 

4S 

Hi 

... 

33 

... 

+ P+ | 

P# 


Hmdmtani h. 

3(Sfi 

261 

B*PB 

l + H 

■+ ’ 

0 


Hri* 


BBHr 

hi* 

*■■ * 



Urdu «-• y 

1 


44 

ao 

130 

3* 

IM | 

Hi** 

■ + B 

... 

1+1 

■*# 


Hindi 

4 

a 

■ ■! 

*■ + 

+B+ 

«■* 

■* + 

+ ■ + 

■H 

.... 

+ B + 

IH 


Naipali (G&rkha 

3.733 

?,aoo j 

up 

TPB 

»«t 

B*+B 

Mri 

mum 

B + B 

■*+ 

+ »+ 

+ 14 


Ot ii C3~J h.. 

»7 

49 

Bn 

IO 

30 

3 

n. 

ri*. 

+ ■ + 

■IP- , 

+ PB 

+ i + 



f=T 













CXX 
































































































TABLE XV 


Part II—Bilingualism 




Punjabi 

Hindu* LAdt 

Urdu 

Hindi 

N^tpuli 

(icEjgflti 

Persian 

Arabic 

T^ribib 

EnjflUb 

Otban 

s 

■ 

X 

IS 

1 

ri 

£ 

10 

4 

s 

17 

3 

ri 

u 

£ 

IB 

S 

fi 

ri 

*9 

9 

1 

aq 

a>- 

3 

SE 

1 at 

J 

H 

1 

3f 

u 

4 

E 

23 

m 

i 

24 

D 

. 

ri 

2S 

i *1 

n 

] 

B 

m 

£ 

37 

2 

1 

58 

A 

_ni 

■ 

£ 

*9 , 

m 

fc 

30 

s 

1* 1 

3« 

S | 

1 

i. 

* 

JB 

33 

J 

ri 

E 

tS 

! 34 

4 

5 

35 

i 

£ 

3« 

1,487 

S77 

I, »S0 

aio 

9.8*3 

1.053 

94 

13 

34 

■■# 

4 

HI 

1,475 

64 

8r 

30 

X 

#*# 

^458 

305 

dt 

*3 


■ VI 

M5° 

310 | 

9.1$° 

950 

02 

*3 

34; 

... 


... 

837 

3a 

04 

34 

■H 

*44 

1,700 

2<3 

44 

S 

534 

200 

■ i-> 

♦ in 

Hi 

Sri* 

Vi As 

taH 

... 

... 

... 


SOi 

0 

- I 

VP1 

111 

VP1 

237 

^3 

**+ 

HI 

FS 

t 8 S 


*- 

I*. 

f-il 


IH 


- 

a 


100 

3* 

10 

5 

Vita 

VPV 

337 


fl 

■ ■■ 

101 

95 

*** 

- 

aG? 

7 

■« 

«• 


..,; 

... 


9 

i+ . 

*■ 


MHM 

■« 

4i 

6 

■*P 

W* 

5& 

i | 

w+ 


113 

35 

1+ . 

■i* 


..p 1 

... 

- 

■« 

«- 

,.M 

-M 

.M. 

i+. 

^3 

..* 

2 

-* 

77 

■* 



■« 

3 H 

6q 

3 

- 

... 


a 


21 

— 

1 

... 

I 


54 

25 

9 

5 

100 

13 



500 

330 

Ml 

t *. 

Ml 

*» 

... 

“■ 

3 

1 

in 

3 

... 

M.M 

101 

9 

■ ■■ 

- 

ICO 

13 



m 

335 

l*t 

**. 

... 

.i. 


j +i+ 

... 

MP, 

18 

a. 

... 

... 

lot ! 

9 

*19 


Wi 

*■* 


- 

6 

5 

... 




■** 


2 

I 

... 

... 

— 

"" 



■** 

■* 

ax 

*7 


>*■ 

SS4 

443 

1 *. 

- 

3 


- 

HIM 

a 

3 

MM 

- 



1 

1 

3 

a 

11 

37 


«• 

SSi 

442 

Ml 


3 


... 


1 

a 

PM 

- ! 

- 1 

... 

Mb 

+i * 

S 

1 

- 

— 

-* 

«* 

3 

1 



... 

... 

**. 

i.M 

... 

*■* 

P-P 

... 

MM 1 

■« 

X 

a 

.MM 

-M 

i p i<H 


Ml* 

■** 

4,«®9 

3,209 


- 

11 

... 

... 

.MM 

37 

I 

3? 


— 

M 

zBa 

- 

I 

9 

1,094 

r s? 

— 

«* 

4.756 

a,r?7 

— 

... | 

8 

Ml 


- 

35 

- 

34 

r 

+ H 

MM 

aBa 

zo 

1 I 

9 

hm 

HB 

Altai 

,i* 

3937 

19S1 

AH 

*>» 

4 

- , 

... 

Ill 

39 


33 

f MB 

PH 


194 

5 

I 

1 

30 

4 

■PIV 

W 

*4* 

at 

tali 

... 


■1 R | 

■ ■« | 

Bli 

38 

... 

30 

■-■■ 

P ■ ■ 

tail 

43 

3 

PH 

■H 

1,043 

*4* 


AH 

3^ 

1,548 

HI 

*» 

4 

”P 

j wmm 

IH 

it 

ArBAB 

13 

1 ill 

tH 

111 

1^1 

1 

t 

1 

T | 

a 

IH 

Hi 

40 

13 

MB 


"Pitta 

■■V 

- p+ 

mrm ' 

... 

A-Pl 

in 

A-li 

+ A-B 

■VI 

1 

E 

... 

- 

M 

*#* 

mmm 

*■ 1 

14* 

w 

HA 

PS* 

Bill 

■ A-i 

♦ BAB 

H* 

lii 

1 PA 

in 

■11 

IH 

■PI 

•PM 

Til 

i: ii ■ 

■W 

Mi 

■ ift 


AW 

AH 

*■■+ 

HA 

IH 

IH 

■ + ■ 

VB1 

«*■ 

■Mi 

VBA 

■ H 

tt-BV ' 

■PHI 

■PI 

■H 

111 

mi 

■H 

30 

9 

ws 

IH 

319 

195 

■Pi 

P"P 

4 

tail 

111 

111 

5 

mmm 

X 

111 

p-i 


S3 

5 

V 

3 


H# 

■«■ 

m 


161 

1 PI 

.A B 

4 

PH 

■ ■■' 

■ A I 

3 

111 

1 


■M 

IH 

64 

IB* 

AW 

8 

4 

i 

... 

HI 

#+* 

AH 

HI 

PAB 

tall 

■W 

IM 

HA 

111 

1 PI 

... 

■- 

■■V 

IH 

5 

X 

VII 


M 

7 

■*■ 

■ 4-1 

* 

m 

IH 

»¥■ 

HI ■ 

Aill 

HI 

... 

■ + l 

3 

VP I 

■PV 

■ •1 

■H 

AH 

l 9 

■■V 

..M 

- 



Itafr 

IH 

**4i 

Alta. 

IH 

PAB 

HP l ; 

■ 11 

■ 

111 

AH 

■ "V 

■H 

**4 

v»v 

A“P1' 

■ pi 

pfll 

| A BAB 

RH 

#*■ 

1 

11* 

- 

14 

39 

tM 

HA 

HA 

mmm 

1 

IH 

■+■ 

1 *** 

| 

HI 

I 

p«p 

■ "V 

W 

HA 

IBB 

| 9 11 

MM 

3 

AH 

AH 

M 

^7 

O 

HI 

HI 

+ 11 

-W 

... 

PW 

14* 

... 

L 


1- 

VIA- 

vH 

4 

... 



CXXl 


























































































TABLE XV 


Fait II—Bilingualism 


Area 

* 

Number of person-, 
‘’peaking mother 
tcugw 

S&bsidiiiy 














of 

Biikgtiili&m 

Mother tdnpe 



Pashto 

Lahnda 

Kashmiri 

| Kofciitani 

i Gujuri 



Malts 

Females 

* 

"a 

£ 

& 

i 

d 

S 

— 

3 

I 

sS 

-I 

S 

j 

1 

I 

a 

X 

3 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

to 

11 

ii 

*3 

*4 

Hijjl) — 
t&nc'd. 

B-Vernaculars of 

other Asiatic 

Countries aud Africa 
Total 

*3 

li 

*■■ 

I 

0 * 

2 

■“ 

■M 

44 a 

AfcS 

4MP A 

ASA 

AM 


Persian 

IS 

$ 

p« 

1 

2 

■ M 

■■A 

Hi 

■ AI 

ASA 

§■■■ 

AM 


Qthefi iu 

s 

s 

PH 

- 

1 

a M 


ASA 

ASA 

6 A A 

-* 



C — £ u ropean L sng nage$ 
Total. 

*45 

?*3 

£ 

- 

- 

“ 




1 "" 


» + 



‘44 

fij 

I 

■,« 


1 - 

■+. 



hd ■ 



*■ 

Oilers * M 

i 

- 






n , 


f M 


m 


Total 

53 # 346 

436,175 

35547 

ei,3M 

11,003 

6,5>°5 

_ 

*.+ 

3 

216 

■— 

m 


A—Indian Verna talars. 
Total. 

$ 30,674 

433.757 

*4,357 

10,876 

10,769 

6,643 


- 

2 

316 

... 

137 


A (i) — VernacuEit* of 
N.-W. F- P 

493SSa 

4**,4% 

i*779 


8,651 

S»i 


JBi 

2 


4 

S37 


Total. 














Pashto 

4(4.3Jil 

3*M3i 

... 


8,448 

5.143 


t „ 

' 7 * 

■AS- 

■■■ 

137 


Lahoda 

76,862 

S*t&? 

19,^33 

9.443 


,FI 

... 

**■» 


AH 

|W 



Ka^miri 

i,tSS 


3® 

7 

m 

24 

„ t 



.. 

„ 



Kohtitant 

67 

2 $ 

38 

34 


34 




■■A I 

... 



C-.3juri 


toi 

3* 

3S 

8 

w 

«« 

-** 

* 


*■* 

X.. 


A ( 2 |-Other Indian 

Vamaeular* TctaL 

3 S,iaa 

15-ajB 

4r7?S 

J,3S5 

SjlrS 

J.443 

— 

ASA 

*■* 1 

316 

... 



Ptrr ] a bi 

39^08 

it#3W 

3730 

997 

l p 6 oi 

7t4 

_ . 

■ ■k 


2 'S 

■ Ak 



Hindustani ... 

3,966 

1*7*5 

5^5 

jig 


*75 

■ VI 

■ «a 

■ AI 

AkA 

AdA 



Lrrdtl 

5.77® 

t.37? 

■ m 

170 

457 

4S3 j 

t#l 

■Ai 

■ Ai 

■AS 

1 IS 

IM 


Hindi 

1-3^ 

554 

105 

2 1 

■■■ 

■ ■+ 

■■ ■ 

+■* 

* ■’A 

fci A 

MV 

IAS 


Naipali (Gorkhali) 

36 



■ ■! 

ASA 

■as 

Ai* 

■*■!*» 

AAS 

A* A 

SAk 

AAA 


O ll’jcrs , t . 

S (6 

■$5 

4 

67 

5 

- 

A i lk 

■ ka 

s-fei 

1 


--A 


B- Vernaculars of 

other Asiatic 

Countries an i Africa 
Total. 

*533 

M03 

7 B 3 

400 

*34 

2^2 


■■■ 

■Ai 

IAS 

Afla 

AM 


Pet * iin _ 

2,496 

MS 6 

775 

4TO 


263 


AAA 

PSA 

Ati-a 

■ 1 ■ 

SAA 


OtWf 

42 

37 1 

7 

■AS 

4 

Afci 


«v 

IAS 

■■> 

SAA 

■ V A 

' 

C E u ro pean L angua ges 
Total. 

4.934 

955 

30® 

33 

■H ' 

1 

IM 

V PA 

■AS 

■ SB 

ASA 

# 

RH 


Eigllifr 

4,p6 

WA 

20 $ 

3» 

f|I 

X 

Ai* 

#ii 

AAa 

■ ■■ 

A Ai 

■■# 


Others 

i» 

i 

7 



■■A 

kmm 

via 

V §■ + 

■-S* 

Mi 

ASA 



cxxu 
























































































TABLE XT 


Part II—Bilingualism 





cxxm 


% fmwlrn 























































































TABLE XV 


Part XI—BilingTialigin 




SdTr.ber of person* 
speaHng mother 
tongue 

Snhridiajj 

Area *t 
Eihsgwlbm 

Mother tongue 



Pa*hto 

Lnhads 

Kashmiri 

KohL-tan l 

Gujuri 


Male* 

Females 

S 

3 

X 

J 

£ 

E 

"a 

x 

■m 

_to 

Hi 

E 

£ 

E 

"p 

X 

3 

1 

V 

&■ 

s 

£ 

8 

£ 

3 

4 

3- 

l 

g 

£ 

£ 

X 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

r 3 

*4 


Total 

ia3,ito 

no„«3 

6.749 

6,331 

4,789 

1,753 

Mi 

*mm 

■PB-i 

PB-P 

Mi 

+*# 


A^—Indian Verna caters 
TflUl, 

I2S37I 

109,783 

6,667 

6.17a 

4.78* 


■ ■<■ 

B-PB- 

■ *■ 

Par 

EBV 

- 


A — Vefoacutira nf the 
N -W F, P. Total, 


106,844 

S9M 

6.oja 

1.9i8 

1,49* 

... 

«PBJP 

■■* 


■■» 



Pisktc. 

9®,3« 

39,955 

... 

... 

1,910 

M9* 

... 

«■ 

H* 


‘‘BB 1 



LiKdhU 

18 ,8ffi 

i^SBo 

5,914 

60,31 


-■* 

— 


.** 



*«■«“ 


KmahiBLEi 

39 

- 


... 

s 

T .. 

— 

... 

, *.. 

... 

m 

+*• 


KihLlini w 



... 

... 

T .. 


— 

— 

I — 


■ +i 

IU 


Gujun 

- 

... 



— 

— 

- 

- 

1 - 

... 

“■ 

- 

* 1| 

A p}—Other Indian 
Veraattilirs Total 

10,033 

3939 

753 

140 

1864 

*77 


... 

- 

- 


1ft. 


Ptenjib; ..+ 

8,594 

Mfij 

59i 

*8 

tj°5 

171 

... 



i »i 


+ lft 


Mioditstani 

II 

- 

— 


4 hi 

... 

... 

* «.. 

*-* 



; .1# 


Urdu 

M59 

3^4 

[JS 

34 

15O 

6 


1 "■ 

i + . 


«* 

-H 


Htod- 

9i 

85 

34 

3^ 



:.P. 


i + * 



-4 


Naip^li (Gttrkkt&li) 

99 

- 

- 


5 

... 

— 





Ml 


Other* *.. 

68 

7 1 

-■ 

■« 

4 

*** 

« + 

« 

... 

... 




B- Vernaculars of 

' other Asiatic 

Countries and Afrits 
Total 

*34 

139 

74 

44 

1 

80 

- 

.*. 

... 

PB-P 

hi * 



PtiiU* 


129 

74 

44 

t 

9a 

H. 


... 

firfc* 

u, 

.,4 


Others 

... 

- 

■ ■ 

- 

- 

- 

I" 

Pi* 

B-PB- 

*PHP 

PP A 

■*-P 


C—European Lan^aagea 
Total. 

7*5 

T 5* 

8 

5 

6 

... 

ppa 

■ ■§■ 

BB-i 

... 

■ ■■ 

BBS 


English 

69G 

*43 

7 

4 

2 

— 

■ +* 

a §* 

fir. 

-+h 

■*** 



Others 

9 j 

3 

1 

1 ' 

4 

*** 

■+■ 

11 a-Bfi 

■PFBs 

1" 



B*n*» iti 

Total 

14 S* fi 3 

355133 

8,511 

3h75 

1&30 , 

4*8 


•44 

... 

- 

■PP 

HP 


A— Indian Ver da tujars 
Total 

*44*7« 

| 

8,504 

3t*?4 

T P 9I 7 

403 

pb-b 

P»B 


■■4 

+*« ' 



A (i>—Vetnaeolars of 
the N.-W, F. P 
Total 

*38.5*8 

133,439 

B,lS* 

3^*3 

1,607 

333 

■■f 

PH 

■ Hh. 

IP. 1 

■■B 

B--B- 


Puhto w+ 

I3M3 3 


Hi 

■a* 

ti599 

332 

+■■ 

... 

%1B- 

■PP 

hi. 

■ P«P 


La hnda 

I7i^ 

i$A?t 

8.154 

3*331 

Mi- 

+ ■■ 

HU 

■■■ 

kmm 

BB-fc 

SH 

. . ■ 


Kashmiri 

54 

1 

2 

2 

8 

»« 

■W 

... 

«# 

■■B 

■a* 

--P 


Kotusiani 

■ ■ ■ 


«- 

-P* 

... 



Pli 

■ ■-i 


BM 

1 ■ ¥ 


Gojeri 

*« 

PFi 

B*i 

++* 

B-h* 

Jr* 

MB 

+ *■ 

..p 

■*+ ! 

■•P 

... 


cxxiv 


































































TABLE XT 


Part II—Bilingualism 




Put! iftbl 

Hindustani 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Naipali 

Bengali 

Persian 

Anbic 

TuTimb 

Euglidh 

Otben 

n* 

6 

s 

s 

s 

6 

i 

tE 

it 

« 

3 

5 

1 

3 

8 

1 

s 

E 

i 

J 

J 

jg 

3 

i 

J 

4 

J 

rt 

3 

1 

J 

■ 

J 

z i 

■5 

I 

E 

4 

E 

u 

h 

"a 

3E 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

S | 

ul 1 


£ 


£ 

s j 

£ 

*3 J 

16 

17 

iS ; 

*9 


&l 1 

32 

33 | 

24 ! 

as ; 

26 

*7 

35 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 1 

36 

*554 

1 S 3 

... 

Hi 


m 

+ 1 * 

*■ + 

-■■ 

*■* 

2 

B-rr 

476 

53 

68 

S 

4V4 

... 

J.49S 

21 

9 

4 

■ 553 

Ift 2 

■ Th 

PfP 

6,51? 

262 

■ ■ ■ 

- ! 

iH 

... 

2 

44-1 

47* 

5* 

67 

8 

... 

P4 + 

i,4B8 

t4 

1 

2 

*3M 

149 

- 

«H 

3878 

216 

... 

■ ri 

1 ri 

i| ■ -. 

... 

... 

391 

so 

55 

S 

VH 

— 

321 

5 

HP 

pm 

903 

46 

... 


1.&26 

103 

— 

— 

iil 

■PM 

Ml 

•*" 

*95 

43 

55 

6 1 

... 


440 

1 

k + l' 

- 

M07 

103 


... 

J.O-tG 

H4 

... 


M. ' 

- 

«* 

— 

0 ' 

7 

— 

2 

... 

■Pi 

37-J 

4 



4 

«-* 


— 

6 


— 


... 

- 

*M 

- 

M. 

..p 

*** 

... 

k-" 

— ■ — 

Ml 

”■ 




... 






Ml 

... 

+ p. 

ML 

"* ; 

" 

■** 

M. 

«* 

... 

VVI 


.... 1 

W 


p* ■ 


— 

... 



- 

*« 

... 

P “ 

-M 

-« 

— 


M, 

... 

— 

*M 

T , T 

■” 

>■1 


239 

13 

. M. 

- 

a ,*39 

46 

- 

Ml 

M + 

1 

2 


as 

2 

12 

1 

■" 

M* 

(^7 

9 

1 ■ 

2 

■l ■■ 

TJT 

IN 


Sp^l 

43 

— 

- 

- 

- 

M. 


57 

«■ 

9 


.... 

- 

6Q4 

1 



*4* 

■■4 

iri 


«* 

.M 


"» 

■ „* 

”■ 

... 

... 

*■* 

Mi 


M. 

— 


B+H 

■■■ 



10 

33 

-H 



— 

.P. 



- 

2 


i * 

2 

3 

"H 

M* 

*** 

39 

5 

III 

+?* 

ni 

1H 

*B* 

+p* 

*4 

» 

'« 

M + 

... 

PP* 

*“ 

pti 

I... 

... 

PM 


■ *■ 1 

" + 

t 

»p- 

1 i* 


37 

... 



31 

I s . 


M* 

J 

■ *■ 

- 


- 

... 

- 

1 + . 


PM 

at 

+ k- 

11 ■ 

i.p 



















K3 

2 

. 1 

2 

16 


■ 1 + 


n 

2 

... 

M + 





V-# 









*1 

— 

- 

- 

23 

so 

M* 

... 

+ P- 


.p. 


... 

- 

I 

.p* 

PM 

IM 

6 

6 

'** 

M* 

■*** 




23 

So 

H l 

Ml 

| P+l 

M, 



- 

M* 

1 1 

44*4- 

- 

Ml 

0 

6 

IP. 

- 


„, 




4*+ 



- 

- 

MN 

- 

— 

f4i 

... 


PM 

’■ B B 

411 

... 

IP* 


t 

3 

VIP 

+** 

67 

22 

... 

- 

... 

Mf 

M- 

■ il 

PH 

kin 


H4I 


4ik k 

1 

I 

3 

2 


1 . 

+ fc + 

-PI 

64 

32 

... 

■M- 

... 

+ ■ + 

•mum 

BH 

■1 ■ 

BIB 

■ Vi 

■■# 

9.1 


1 «■ 

■ *p 

1 3 

2 


41* 

+*■+ 

+ ■1 

1 


-Ml 

■H 

PI# 

■■ + 

il + 

■*i 

AH 

14 b 

M-l 

Vli 

1 . 1 

■+* 

1 

1 

i P* 

*■* 

333 

113 


##* 

1359 

33 O 

14 S 

1 St 

73 

VP* 

... 

HH 

U7 

7 

93 

3 

... 

1 + 1 

435 

IS 

j 33 

3 

337 

111 

— 

■ PI 

, 

315 

148 

SI 

73 

Pi + 

VIV 

mum 

147 

7 

93 

3 

+ M 

«H B 

426 

IS 

33 

3 

*74 

1*4 

+ ■* 

IH 

1,698 

63 

54 

36 

43 

sin 

**- 

■vi 

ia S 

1 

63 

3 

.■■P 

■H 

*74 

5 

1 

-** 

73 

10 

P+41 

Iff 

525 

39 

HI 

*■+ 

>■■ 

+■* 

— 

■V* 

i«3 

1 

m 

iil 

a-M 

1 + 1 

c$o 

X 

*■# 

■ KS 

3*2 

9i 

I4N 

Hi 

765 

37 

54 

33 

43 


i-i-» 

■VI 

it 

1 4-PI 

2 

3 

K4P 

l + * 

M3 

4 

1 

»-* 

11 * 

3 

m 

1 PI 

S 

2 

%H 

btI 

HI 

bH 

4 + 1 

Hi 

1 

VP* 

IB-B 

kin 

Ml 

PIV 

1 

+ -V 

+ H 

■-* 










mmm 

■**■- 

Vi# 

+■# 

vvv 

■*# 

*1 

-Pl-C 

■II 

■ 4-fc 

EH 

-■1 

SH 

H« 

«4t 

™* 

Vi* 

pm 

*p* 

















H* 

■ »* 

MA 

a-P* 

m 

*■* 

m 

PH 


##* 

*P + 

■ H 

BB-fc 

■■I 

+s* 

IV -1 

1*1 

!*■ 

r 

*+*■ 

j *■* 

i ■=■# 


cxxv 





















































































































TABLE X? 


Part II — Bilingualism 


Number of na 
speaking mother 
longB* 


Areii et 
SlijaguaJEsni 

Mflthif lorgue 



Paihto 

Lahuda 

K*±h miri 

Kohiiiani 

Gajun 



Males 

| Females 

5 

3 

I 


J 


1 z 


£ 


8 





a 

I 

E 

*3 

IS 

i 

3 

gj 

: ? 

jf 

§ 

1 8 

3 

E 






H 

b. 

X 

£ 

kr^ 

pCS 

£ 

a 

5- 

£ 

d 

se 

m 

E 

I 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

?3 

*4 

[knna-^ 

A (a}-Other Indian 

6.144 

1590 

343 

51 

310 

7® 

rmu 

J r.. 





mntiJ 

Vernaculars Total. 



i + B 


p 



Punjabi ,4, 

iW 

U9° 

368 

l 7 

377 

(56 





MB 

■p< 


Hindustani 

34 = 

93 

3 

- 

to 

Hi 

S-M 

' ... 

... 

H+ 

ii a 

“Mi 


Urdu 

33 E 

M3 

54 


IS 



... 

w . 

Bfl + 

-ana 



Hindi 

15 $ 

133 

30 

30 





+1+ 



«* 


NaipuLi {Gorkbanj i+ * 

7S 

6 

«■ 


4 

— 

... 

+ a+ 




* 

i 

Others m - 

16 S 

37 

3 

1 

4 

— 

... 

«* 

— 


... 

— 


E —Vernaculars of other 
Asiatic Cotatries rtid 

12 

£ 

S 

— 

3 

M . 

... 

■ + P 


■ ■■ 

... 



Africa Total 














Pereas 

ia 

■ 

5 

Mf 

3 


... 

... 

... 

■4 + 

+1+ 

... 


Others 

*« 

- 

«* 

... 


- 

... 

' «« 


■« 

«* 



C—European Lau^uages 
Total. 

439 

riS 

3 

I 

*■* 


«■ 

- 


*.. 

*. + 

- 


English 

439 

11 ? 

3 

X 

*M 


mmm 1 

«■* 






Others 

«* 

t 

— 

... 

- 

— 


*** 


- 



T)tn htnaii 

Xhln. 

Total 

148,1 06 

I3S9SS 

7.339 


3iW 


35 


! *« 


... 



A—Indian Vernaculars 
Total. 

M7.^4 

I34.9p3 

7 tan 

3^53 

%#S 

t.flaj 

34 

’“I 

♦ m 


- 

“ 


A (i)—Vemaciila^s of 
:heN W F + P,Tot*^ 

*43*57 

«£5i<> 

6.7*6 

3,3a8 

2$95 

M0 

34 

- 

*M- 

- 

... 

flJ"B 


Pa?fctO 

aB^ 

as.ios 

IH 

■ ■■ 

2jm 

M96 

*aia 

■u 

«* 

■■■ I 

PM 

■ H 


Lahnda 

u&toi 

58.014 


3*3a8 

hi 

Hi 

3* 

ana 

+ i + 

mmm 

Pi-a 

HI 


Kashmiri ... 

is 

liB 

1 

■H 

15 1 

Hi 

... 

•BM 

m* 

fn 

■PPH 

PH 


Kohutiui 

3 

Iff 

- . 

MB 

M# 

Bri 

irr 

■BM 

MW 

!«B 

n t a 

.« 


Gujiifi 

pm 

■ S P 

■+a 

MB 

Wi 

■H 

MB 1 

HM 

... 

4-Pa 




A (a)—Other Indian 

Vernacular a Total. 

3.787 

*479 ■ 

4C4 

JO 

Sop 

ia 9 

Pfl j 

Mi 

Bn 

PM 




Punjabi ^ 

3,n° 

J .'P« 

3S° 

M 

707 

97 I 

4ik. 

MB 

■ n | 

■■■ 

... 

a i-fi 


Hindustani ^ 

a 

•7 ; 

Mai 

BP** 


»*- 

IH . 

n 1. 

Hi 

+ Bt 

PM 

B*H 


Vid* „ 

335 

«S9 

Sa 

Ifl 

79 



4HM- 

Mr 

B-FB 

Mb 

■■i 


Hindi «. 

1 

i 

«* 

*** 


m» 11 

PH 

«. 

P + i 

■ ■ + 

Hi 

ifaiH 

1 

Naif all (Gorkhaii) 

J 

- 

FK 

- 

w 

■PM 

«#* 

H-k 

Hi i 

Bfri 

BM 

Ms 

1 

Others 

1 

2& | 

106 

2 


U 

4 

*— 

W 

*■ - Wf T 

■■4 

u - 

»-M 

M» 


CXXV1 


































































TABLE XT 


Fart n—Bilingaalisui 


lingual 



cxxvu 































































































TABLE XV 


Fart H—BilmgnaHgm 




Number of pefTOfH 
speaking E.iyther 
tem^ue 

Sttbsldiuj 

Afta Of 
BDing'njp.I l.- pi 

Mother tongue 



Pashto 

Lahnda 

Kashmiri 

K^htstui 

Gnjtut 



Males 

Female 

ri 

V 

i 

1 

■A 

JO 

a 

£ 

fl 

— 

■ 

Aj 

"5 

51 

J 

"3 

S 

0 

A» 

c|r 

Jt 

"3 

5E 

E 

1! 

J 

m 

S 

s 

£ 

1 

a 

3 

4 

£ 

6 

7 

a 

9 

to 

l-t 

L1 

*3 

14 

Dm*. Ismail 
Khaft— 

B Vernacular* of 

i ot her As! a ti c cauntri es 
and Africa. Tot*!. 

»57 

S24 

is 

8 

*3 

4 

1 

Hi 

1 ■" 

I ft- P 

Bar 

“■Mr 


Persia n 

«ss 

* 3 3 

85 

7 

23 

4 

t 

i» 

•M* 


‘ ... 

P ft* 


Others 

1 

1 

— 

1 

H-l 

H i ft 

... 

- 

... 

... 


■■* 


C—European Lfii^uages 
Tota!. 


135 

34 

7 

6 

5 

■* 


+"■ 


— 

-*• 


English. Ml 

201 

*35 

34 

7 

5 

5 

,+i 

... 


+.+ 

*H + 

■ ■«, 


Others 

4 

1 

* p+ 

... 

*- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

... 

- 


*rr»na-Fron¬ 
tier Fwt*. 

Total 

44*35 

1,816 

1.054 


S9i5 

36 

.*■ 

- 

“ 

"■ 

: ,« 

— 


A—Indian YerqsacpJais 
Total, 

40*24 

t, 663 

S97 

37 

SOT 

69 

— 

«• 

... 

- 




A-fi)— 1 Vernaculars of 
the N. W. F. P. 
Total. 

11,174 


3d7 

34 

799 

23 

-- 


... 

«■ 

- 

- 


Pashto 

IO,o0d 

953 

.... 

■nhp 

7<>5 


... 

... 

ig . 

H< 

iH 



Lj-hihii 

ifiss 


266 

34 

... 

... 

... 


... 

— I 

... 



Kishmid 

44S 

5 

1 

— 

n 

f 

■H 


Hl 

■*+. 

fti ■ 

h *. 


Kohiibni 

It 

... 


•« 


*w* 


-.» 


... 

■-P* 

■ fc* 


Cujtari 

1 

- 

... 

- 

... 

- 

«* 

— 

■» 


*- 

- 


A tel — Other Indian 
Vernaculars Total, 

23,450 

577 

630 

3 

sios 

4* 

— 





- 


Punjabi 

■*>*03 

492 

322 

3 

4f“94 

4i 

... 


i Pft 

■■ft 

| ... 

J ift 


H i d dustini 

1.132 

*4 

IOO 

ftift 

aoi 

**ft 

Hi 

■fti 

■Pi 

ftft. 

mft* 

“■# 


Urdu 

tp503 

3* 

l6g. 


360 

■ ift 

■ + ■ 

■■ft 

... 

*.i 

+ ■* 

fi# 


Hl&di 

Uu 

3* 

■ ft* 

■■■ 

ii|i 

frlft 

■H 

-PR 

hi. 

I ftP. 

*i* 

■ft* 


Naipili {Gorkbali] 

4,591 

■wfta 

5 

— 

19® 

■fti 

fti* 

ft.* 

■■ft 

+ f. 

■ ftft 

■ -ft 


Others 

1,2*0 

ftfti 

34 

- 


#H 

ill 

— 

*iw 1 

... 

-. ■ 

... 


B—Vernatmlars of 

other AsUtic Countries 
ami Africa Total. 

21-0 

140 

110 

i 9 

3 

*7 

■H 

ftift 

■fti 

ifti 

ftift 

*# 


Persian 

a 10 

140 

MO 

*9 

S 

»7 


*-ft 

*fl. 

■ ■ft 

ifti 

i*i 


Others 


... 

1 B 

Hi 

N-i 

IH 

- 

kmm 1 

ftift 

”■ 

■■ft 

rift 


' C—European languages 
Total. 

4801 

!3 

47 

ftift 

+ Pft 

Hi 

■1* 

a-«ft 

ft#. 


Hi 

■fti* 


English 

3,800 

*3 

47 


■fi 

Hi 

ftPft 

... 1 

ft Pm 

■ft* 

■m 

1 ■■* 


Others 

t 

ft** 

SfB 

1-Eft 

■ ft# 

■—■» 

vai 

In 

fti#- , 

ift* 

■ Ka 

a*ft 


cjtxvm 



























































TABLE XV 


+ 


Fart n-Bilingaalism 


linguges 


Punjabi 

Hindrt^ni 

Urdu 

Hbtf 

Najpalt 

Bengali 

Pen sari 

Arabic 

Tflrktsh 

Eagihh 

Ot'Em 

i 

jm 

*5 

A 

JP 

X 

t 6 j 

J 

*1 

IE 

1 ? 1 

z 

4 

£ 

4f 

X 

ts 

j 

£ 

19 

■B 

c» 

i 

e£ 

20 

A 

p 

3 

at 

3 

1 

£ < 
ii 

a 

"4 

a 

m 1 

"I 

£ 1 
14 

J 

4 

a 

1 si 

8 

4 

I 

£ 

20 

j 

4 

a 

27 

J 

4 

£ 

£ 1 

H 

JS 

4 

£ 

! ! 

u> 

X 

H 

_g 

3> 

A 

O 

I 

£ 

31 

2 

13 

S 

5J 

* 

w 

3 

X 

34 

*1 

U 

4 

35 

8 

1 

£ 

as 

B4 

I 

*** 

i*i | 

55 

9 



- 

-ran 

- i + 

Pi* 

- 

... 

*“ 

a 

... 

CH 

3 

“■ 


™ 

84 

1 


■M 

54 

9 

... 

+ ■+ \ 

... 

4-P4- 

*H 

■M 

kw W 

... 


3 

-■Hi 


3 

TPB 

- 

aM 


- 

f-Pi 

* *r- 

r 

H'l 

... 

4-4-fe ! 

■ i# 

4*f-P 

■H 

+fl + 

¥** 

... 

*** 

... 



44-0> 

"" 

r " 

! ■*+ 

2 

I 

— 

... 

17 S 

112 1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

... 


... 

... 

- 

- 


«* 1 

... 

a 

1 

•M 


i*8 

IT3 ! 

... 

... 






... 


... 

p.. 


- 

- 


... 

■« 

... 


- 


... ! 

- 

*« 

*» 


, — 

- 


*•* 

i.i 

"" 

,+ * 


— 

+ «■ 

... 


1 , 7*0 


5** 


S793 

S3 

2S 

... 

... 

— 

- 

| ... 

313 

3 

15 




1*049 

ID 

6 

... 

ii74* 

*7 

531 


S«95 

46 

23 

a 

■ H 

... 



213 

3 

t5 


+M 

... 

^045 

10 

6 

1 ... 

617 

S* 


* " 

i,7oS 

l 7 

... 

■4-b ' 

... 

1 BIB 


... 

159 

3 

7 



- 

15 2 

3 1 

— 

- 

3*3 

32 


... 

i,&s 

7 




■■f 

- 


132 

3 

7 


— ' 

- 

207 

3 

... 


aS3 

32 


— 

335 

10 


... 


... 

a in 

a am 

33 


... 


- 

— 

144 

1 

... 

-ffp 

11 

2 

- 

... 

14° 

1 ™ 

... 

L. 

- 

~ 

... 

*- 

3 

«• 1 





1 

- * 

— 

— 

m 

»» 


— 

- 


**■ 


* 

... 


- 

... 

b b a 

... 

— 


... 

•« 

** 

- 

>» 

M* 

- 

™ 

... 

... 

- 

... 


*■* 


- 




*•+ 

'* 

*.: 

— 


— 

■*# 


1,124 

II 

5” 

*w 

3,3#7 

39 

33 





■» 

54 

■■■ 

3 

- 



^93 

7 

6 

+« 

,,, 

«** 

5 a 1 

4*. 

3 , 83*1 

ag 

■¥■ 

- 

- 

■« 

... 

■■+ 



$ 

... 

■H 

-44 

573 

2 

biM 

b-M 

14 

Mi 

Ml 

... 

~ 

Hi 

■ ■■ 

... 

Hi 

■*■ , 


in 

10 

' ■«■ 

iii 

■ 4-fc 


aH 

19 

1 pi 

J « 

+fr» 

100 

11 


... 

Ml 

■M 

- 

■ ai 

i+i 

... 

... 

Blip 

ta 

PH 

a 

H i 

I *■¥ 

-Pf-fc 

S° 

5 

4-PP 

4PI 

75 

PH 


■I-M 

17 E 


... 

Mi 

4-PI- 

- 

, ... 

... 

« ■*! 

f-P* 

+pf- 

IH 

-BBS 

IT! 

24 

Tin j 

4 ■* 


Bji 



— 

150 

■f*l 

Hi 

Hi 

•Hi 


... 

PH 

a-ira 

awm 

■■■ 

“H 

**4 

1*1 

4 

*P* 

f-Pf- 

- 

54 

“1 

- 

IM 



23 

rM 

mm W 

•B!T 

I-M 

i*| 

*4-* 

Hrft 

X 

“i 

1 bh 

HI 

■I 

n+ 

6 

—4 

*9 

I 

l+ii 

- 

16 

£ 

IH 

■« 

■ ra 

fell 

HI 

*P* 

’■■f 

■f-P 

pii 

BiB|. 


■ Ift 

3 

-HP 

« 

■*# 

19 

t 

■ +-fi 

• mm 

10 

1 

— 

— 

■‘4-1 

4-Pf- 

. 

PH 

■«P 

—P 

f-#* 


- 

■ "i 

3 


.. 

Mf 

Mi 

fH 

PM 

-hi* 

... 

■•ill 

- 

i + fc 

... 

HI 

j ABB 

■Pf 

in 

BHB 

B-l* 

P4-B 

■ M 

PH 


■H 

-H- 

- 

—* 


Hi 

P«P 

633 

6 

■“ 

an 

Mi 

Hf 


fei-i 

Ml 





- 

1 

-! 

8-f-i 


■■FP 

rii 


frri-fi 

dSi 

6 

#11 

... 

- 

a-fra 

1 T fc i- 

iM 

Hi 

rra 1 

■H 

4-Pf- 

4-f-i 

■H 

-14-fi 

■H 

... 

r 

- 

■ H 


■■4- 

1 

r " 





I Hi 

IM 


4 ■* 


“f 

aif* 

4-*ft 

1 


aii 

■** 


cxxx 

























































































































TABLE XV/ 


Religion 


r. The statement below gives details of Christian sects : — 


S*et* 

rcnditi 

Males 

Foroilo* 

Reman Catholic* 

■w 


HI 

HI 


**»♦ 

364 

Sjriifii 

Mf 


- 

w* 

— 


Hi 

Otbcfa 

t-frl 


■ -ft* 

P-BI- 

* 4 , 9*1 


*3*3 




Total 

ppp 


13 , 31 a 

3^®7 


2, The statement below gives details ol those persons who returned 
religions other than those specified in this table and shows the religions into 
which they were thrown r— 


Dulrict oml£vocj 

Rdigjon returned 

1 I ' 

1 A 

J 

3 

X 

j 

J 

_ Religion 
into -ihicb 
thro fro 

H/uirj ■« 

-*+ 

Mehta* 


fl 9 

33 

Hffldoa 

Fwbiwif 

*«♦ 

M*btar **- 

4B8 

3<>3 


Da 

Da 

- 

BaJmild 

*33 

*33 

IQO 

Do. 

Da 

-* 

! Poorbi 

* 

1 

1 

Da 

Do, 


Ranidiir 

90 

S 4 

36 

Da 

Da 


Unioncbahl* *+■ 


S 

1 

Do. 

Deri Iimatl Kban 


Pa! miki «< 

■^4 

H 

79 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

S-imlfri »«- 


3 

l 

1 Sikbj, 

Do, 

H* 

Untouchable 

14 

30 

4 

! Hi win?. 

Ijannu iiid Kobut 

— 

PH-H 

■-4 

■« 


■« 

Dlkrieta 


Hri 

IC* 5 G 

636 

4 JC» 


Ma].tkind *•* 

Ml 

Mehtar 

3 

3 

Mr! 

Hindoo 

Rhvber 

HP 

Mehtar&nd Btlmikf-. 

66 

86 

■ #■ 

Do, 

Kurrnm 

lift 

IH 

*** 

w% 

Pi* 

HI 

North Wflitrisiin 

- 

Mlbtar 

4 

4 

W 

Hiadni, 

South WKiristM 

fir 14 

Uchtaf mod Bmlmiki 

74 

74 

m 

Da 

Tribal Area Du* Itmfl Kkia 

m 

Mchlor lAho. U LiLotioh* 

able 

16 

id 

M 

Do 

Agencies and Tribal Area 

*** 

Hrl 

183 

i ®3 

B*i 


GrfLfiS tetot 


**P 


819 

430 



CSXX) 





























TABLE XVI 


Religion 





Population 



Mtuiima 



Dutriet or Agency 






Brebtamte 



a 

= 

S 

| 

I 

i 

1 

fc 

J 

a 

9 

% 

* 

] 

** 

b 

i 

\ 

3 

s 

1 

m 

1 


a 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

ft 

9 

10 

N. W. F, Province (Districts 
and Trans-Froutier poais). 

=47i*J“7 

1^453 

WW4 

*,*50,389 

M 18,334 

1/J3M55 

140,839 

93467 

ss.i?4 

District* 

■ + r 

, 2435,076 

1,315,81a 

1,109458 

3,237^03 

1.196,1 w 

1^31,183 

*35.295 

8<M8i 

54,7*7 

Hann 

*B + 

^Wii7 

33$. 193 

3iir&*4 

636,794 

^8,084 

298,71* 

34,543 

<5,056 

9,487 

Puhawar 

* 

... 

974.321 

538.146 

436,17$ 

896,683 

489,650 

4°9.033 

41.334 

25,841 

15,493 

Kobat 

... 

33^473 

130,3(0 

110,063 1 

218445 , 

114,487 

103.958 

13*801 

8.199 

4,663 

Bannii 


370,301 

[45,163 

*W*3» 1 

237.674 

146,871 

111,0)3 

35,611 

<4,163 

11448 

Den Ismail Khan 


374,<rf4 

148,106 

iaS.S^8 

335,707 

127,230 ' 

*084.7 

30,849 

T7,JJ3 

13.627 , 

Agencies and Tribal 

Areas (population of 

posts tmlj). 

4M51 

4463S 

tpSld . 

23.086 

22,314 

972 

13,64* 

*3,186 

455 

Agencies 











Malokand (Dir, Swat 
Chttial), 

and 

3,39" 

3.938 

46a 

1,671 

1.436 

236 

1,354 

*.113 

M* 

Khyhcr 

- 

*6,516 

164s* 

64 

5,333 

5,193 

30 

6.004 

5.995 

9 

Kurran. 

— 

; 4,832 

a 683 


3,627 

3eoi0 

611 

6oj 

336 

3^9 

North Wai i riila n 

*« 

tj.sSj , 

<3.154 

126 

6.w 

6,633 

85 

4,4*8 

4 ,j 84 

U 

$etatJi WjLxiriitan 

■ki' 

6,713 

6.711 

a 

4,48a 

4,38a 

•«4 

1.239 

',337 , 

a 

Tribal arfla under 

Political control of 
Deputy Co mmiaakuer 
Dora Lmail Khan. 

this 

the 

of 

1.718 

1,708 

10 

1.575 

*.565 

1 

IO 

191 

141 

■■ p 


Pmm 

P*nU m t 

f Intlnd** Fanil $£ 

jswl „ II 

Buddhht* m j 

| Include* Fanil a 

RuddJi tst* m i 


cxxxii 












































TABLE XVI 


Religion 


Hbdoi 

Aryita 

Tata] HinJus 

Sikbi 

Chrirfiaai 

Othcn 

H 

I 

II 

e 

it 

E 

1* 

8 

i 

to 

£- 

13 

■ 

£ 

*4 

5 

*5 

E 

*5 

3 

1 

m 

16 

p* 

c 

e 

A 

B 

«s 

*7 

5 

a 

E 

tS 

H 

I 

to 

h 

19 

■A 

i 

1 

£ 

so 

£ 

* 

35 

21 

* 

n 

i 

£ 

31 

1 

33 

1 

E 

34 

S 

1 

£ti 

35 

7,m 

3iS®S 

flLOtU 

156,62s 

97,55* 

59,076 

47*935 

314*9 


16499 

13^12 

3*287 

7* 

0 

30 

7.779 

3i®77 

3,903 

i*W77 

84.358 

5M19 


36,384 

1^236 

12.2*3 

9m 

3 r 3O0 

78 

43 

30 

7*7 

4*5 

$13 

J 5,366 

ts>4fi* 

9.799 

7 ,63<>' 

4.393 

34237 

432 

20 

*7*5 

* 1 

1 

Hi 

07 

G 6 o 

1*7 

43.33* 

aG r SOt 

15,83* 1 

=4,271 

15,3(1 

9,060 

8,974 

8,743 

3,230 

t^a 

42 

3® 


3 P 5 

33? 

13,393 

8.504 

4099 


=.=93 

957 ! 

1,166 

927 

2S9 

- 

- 

«• 


PB 

2 Q$ 

j 6 r iSi 

14,5=8 

U0S3 

5-0* 

3.^8 

3,204 

9fi* 

680 

278 


■» 

- 

4,973 

V4* 


35,SJ3 

13*36* 


t a &;£ 

1,11* 

76S 

657 

40 x 

3£S 

- 

- ' 

- 

to 

3 

2 

13^51 

13.194 

4S7 


5.12s 

J00 

4^ 

4.199 

8? 

tl 

1 

*** 

10 

3 

0 

1 ,*64 

1,131 

143 

1*4 

=72 

5* 

130 

99 

3* 

«* 

t 

— 

m 


*» 

6,004 

5,995 

9 

3,883 

2,883 


2,406 

2,18 f 

25 


- 

- 


«■ 

*■* 

* 

60$ 

3# 


493 

2£I 

240 

103 

0 

8* 

»h 

- 



-*■ 

- 

1 4,4 r® 

4,384 

34 

7*5 

S97 

8 

M5 1 

MS* 

1 

1 

1 

- 

* 


■ +* 

hm 

1.337 

3 

1,013 

1,012 


178 

178 


3 

s 

— 

r 

« 

* 

■ ■•* 

IM 

Ui 

131 

fH 

9 

9 

*** 

1 * 

13 

13 

*** 

■ ■a 


w* * 

■S^* 


ilnlM FemaJ« 

t 

a* 3 * 

II 

3 h ■ 

st 

I 


* 


CXXXIU 










































































































TABLE XVII 

Caste, Tribe, Bace or Nationality. 


1. This table does not include figures for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
details of whom are available in Table XIX. 

2. Owing to the necessity for economy, sorting and tabulation were limited 
to those castes and Pathan tribes, tabulated in 1921, which were distinctly 
recorded in the schedules. All other and unspecified castes were left unsorted, 
and are grouped together under the head " Others ” at the end of the table. 



cxxxv 




TABU! XVII 


Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality 





K. W. F. R 

DiilricEi 

Ha sara 

Cute end Religion 

j* 

. 

c 

! 

£ 

-* 

u 1 

3 

* 

>-< 

5 

s 

V 

It* 

H 

c 

2 

c 

■ 

■ 

1 ! 

2 

B 

| 

<£ 

I 

c- 

5 

n 

V 

U 1 

S 

eS 


X 


a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

All cas'.es (excluding Europeans 

apd Asgio-Isduua)- 

*,459790 

*> 350*33 

1,109,558 

2,417,139 

1,309-374 

M 07.755 

669.869 

JS^&SS 

31 *,814 

Ad*JH (Slustiial 


MB 
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Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality 
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Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality 
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4,49® 

22.372 

8,148 

3,338 

3,309 
| 11,47® 
4.278 

2,98/ 

10,896 

5870 

006 

Si 

*9.070 

M 

1 ^ 

9,75* 

Hi 

357 

*2 

9*3>S 

pH 


Mi 

3,391 

a, ■si 

1,300 


2,11 * 

1,90a 

ID 
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cxxjtviil 












































TABLE XVII 


Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality 


Peitidwir 

Kokat 


Banna 


Dm Ismiji KtiJ5 

Tmns Fronlicf SV?t* 

* 

e 

j 

n 1 

"5 

£ 

« 

c 

6 

£ 

J 

d 

E 

1 

¥l 

9 

0 

2 

jj 

a 

J 

1 . 

s 

0 

n 

v. 

m 

2 

! 

1 

a 

| 

s 

3 

S 

3 

E 

■ 

Hi 


£ 

£ 

55 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s 

£ 

e£ 

£ 

b. 

II 

39 


14 

IS 

16 

17 

l8 

*9 i 

w 

ax 

aa 

*3 

24 

as 

3*3 

ai S 

48 

5ft 

48 

10 

M 


fa § 

«■> 

■■H 

Hi 

34 

34 


9 

tf; 

3 

11 

3 

8 

» 

... 

pb+ 

—I 

BH 

a-4ii 

#+■ 



as; 


3® 

34 

33 

1 

»4 

14 

■„ | 

+++ 

™ 

BH 

aa 

a*: 

a-pa 

a? 

ao 

7 

*3 

ia 

1 

... 

— 

aa a 


BH 

PH 

1a 

1 

+11- 

I8,<J5S 

?,s<>5 

9,130 

4,944 

3 9** 

a 2°33 

2.074 

1*334 

740 

84s 

484 

3*4 

44 

H 

I 

. lS.Sc* 

M94 

9,11» 

4*9 j* 

2,80 

2.533 

3.09 

*.3a9 

740 

Sx6 

02 

334 

4^ 


1 

*9 

11 

8 

*3 

13 


5 

5 

... 

3* 

2 

30 


■+A 


3i 

2fi 

3 

27 

*3 

4 

10 

4 

6 


i+i 

BH 

1 

17 

l 7 

■ up 

8.056 

4,44* 

3,614 

33a 

126 

106 

79 

S3 

16 

£19 

II| 

5 

908 

193 

£0 

8,*<8 

4.442 

300 

tji 

■ 35 

106 

?8 

62 

16 

119 

E14 

5 

3CS 

*9® 

m 

1 

... 

1 

.** 

+b+ 

Hi 

I 

1 

«* 

B++ 

MB 

Mi 

-■* 

■'ll 

+H 

7 

*i+ 

7 , 

t 

1 

#■■ 

+!§■ 

++■ 

ft* ft 

"" 

■a^ 

B-B 

Ba-* 

Pit 

“ 

K5rt 

8,384 

6,132 

I.3Cp 

752 

457 

5039 

2.10 

2,841 

*664 

2455 

Tp409 

1,34a 

1,105 

137 

«3» 8 5 

7.733 

5-553 

I.IPI 

686 

415 

4,80 

2.073 j 

2,785 

3.627 

2,228 

■-399 

1.03a 

907 

115 

1.131 

652 

579 

108 

66 

4 3 

> h 

‘2$ 

5 S j 

37 ' 

37 

10 

aio 

198 

IS 

a.Sia 

1.5=5 

1,287 

5 

4 

I 

59 

41 

IB 

1,176 

. 7S° 

456 

4S 

43 

a 

*832 

S**4 

4.728 

1,749 

94* 

80S 

2,993 

1.551 

1.442 

3475 

1,879 

1.99* 

93 

93 

B*B 

0,821 

5,00 

4-735 

1,70 

900 

80S 

2,859 

*,40 

1,401 

3,43* 

1.834 

*.S7? 


a 3 

+ PB 

ti 

s 

3 

4 t 

41 

*■* 

83 

48 


43 

33 1 

1$ 

70 

70 

+U 

— 

... 

drift 

ftrii 

ata 

*«* 

u 

5 

6 

+PB- 

4H 

H# 

Hi 

—* 


10.303 

55*9 

4.7*4 

**07® 

r.ooi 

977 

4,840 

2,557 

2,283 

2,267 

1,114 

1.153 

»5 

us 

« 

JO,!*® 

S*$39 

4*7^9 

**97i 

994 

977 

4,839 

3,556 

2,283 

2,367 , 

1,114 

2.1 S3 

isi 

*19 

6 

3i 

36 

5 

7 

7 

a+a 

... 

ft Bft 

B+B- 

-- 

BH 

Hi 

a-pa 

fl PB 

+M 

4 

4 

m 

s+b 

fit 

a*« 

X 

I 

a«« 

+a+ 

™ 


Hi 

«PR« 

!f' BAi 

5* 

47 

5 

1 9 

ifl 

3 

39E 

*75 

16 

3,768 

5*054 

ip7M 

13 

13 

j 

4* 

43 

3 

A 

19 

l6 

3 

2^1 

2? s 

16 

a,?® 

2 p °54 

1.714 

*3 

13 


6 

4 

2 

**- 


*** 

a+a 

Ml 

... 

*** 

iil 

a-fa 

B+H 

Mr 

1 *** 

7*4 

46? 

275 

60S 

3*5 

2B3 

5 

5 

... 

4* 

41 

+a+ 

30 

30 


3,33* 

9,0 El 

1,249 

59 

49 

10 

Hi a a- 

B + B 


2,939 

1,756 

1,183 

a pb 


iAr, 


3,456 

2,101 

3*9 

165 

t54 

3,660 

*,414 

1,346 

1.5*4 

847 

717 

27 

27 

in 

4,5^ 

3,456 

9,100 

316 

i<55 

■5* 

2,660 

M’4 

1,246 

1.04 

«47 

717 

a? 

27 

- 

J 

■pa+ 

I 

3 

■ a* a* 

3 

**+ 

AM 

«+ 


"" 

HM 

■■B 

■ + ■ 

a++ 

m 

343 

352 

2$ 

33 

a+a 

■BB+ 

BH 

■■■ 

PH 

— 

BM 

S 

Hf 

I 


4,457 

4,»3S 


1,021 

S91 

Ip ftp 

9*4 

938 

5.<H<5 

2,90? 

2,139 

I3I 

lit 


m* 

4,464 

4,90S 


977 

8% 

Ip 8*7 

88b 

927 

S.046 

*,&*7 

a,i3j 

131 

13* 

■« 

60 

, 33 

2? 

46 

44 

a 

45 

34 

IT 

+ ■ + 

a pa 

**• 

4H 

-■¥ 

aa-a 

3.4*1 

*,033 

1,4*8 

37ft 

263 

ns 

130 

88 

4* 

235 

I6S 

70 

SB® 

Si* 

* 

ir.»3 

6,217 

406 

3,94a 

3,051 

J.E91 

3J7* 

I,»3 

955 

2,679 

JrS uo 

1.179 

84 

59 

5 

*M°9 

6,137 

4,972 

3,9’ 6 

2^30 

i s S88 

a f s6o 


955 

2,667 

1.488 

1.179 

6a 

$9 

S 

8 a 

7 l 

IX 

16 

16 

l+A 

16 

16 


1 %. 

13 

■* + 


B + B 

+ fB! 

IS 

9 

3 

S 

5 

3 

a 

a 

... 

fl+ri 


Hr 

m 

■+a 

- ki 

4,77* 

2.463 

*3*3 

2,208 

1.1*9 

1,079 

i.05ft 

553 

505 

32 

a6 

6 

ao 

*3 

1 

473.73* 

252,558 

asi,ifl c 

148,098 

7^-583 

71,515 

*59.737 

84,643 

75<>95 


37i®44 

3*9^* 

11,50s 

10,918 

590 

Spoil 

2,83* 

a p i;a 

£.269 

a.Si^ 

2,454 


90 

as 

294 1 

2S0 

5 

6s8 


a 

a:4 

199 

15 

34.*48 

17.W 

16.254 

*9 

17 

3 

j£ 

$P 


*49 

64^ 

3 

y 

1 

S 

"8 

3ft 

4 *> 

4*.8*S 


*9,973 

,*7 

39 

48 

57 

+e 

9 

7$ 

47 

a8 


■bM 

— 

* 547 

*.333 

I.JI4 

6,800 

3*357 

3,643 

tio 

no 

-Hf 

333 

18; 

135 

5 

I 

Mfr 

■ ■ H 

*m 

■*B 

m 

P + B 

a-RBs 

*S 

10 

S 

k B SP 

1,649 

fljSlO 

m 4 

Mil 

m. 

**. 

fiH 

j*. 

■ + ■ 

+■+ 

1 *+ 

Hi 

*9 

19 

**4 

4,1 jS 

«,0S7 

w 

S3 

?8 

3 S 

9 

6 

3 

55 

SO 

5 

19 



AaftS 

*.715 

i r 5*ft 

A 

a 

HI 

7 

7 

AM 

10 

■ ■■ 

10 


+a-p 


5 

B+B 

5 

fib 

+a+ 

44 * 


i& 

13 

ft.i 12 

4,166 

3 pftj 3 

*4 

*4 

HI 

> ijftSS 

1,2,8 

*37 

V 9 ' ! 

717 

474 

a7 

ai 

6 

22B 

10 

Sa 

80 

So 

*** 
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TABLE 711 


Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality 




N. W. F. P. 

1 

HfcstnClA 


Hiun 

Ca:?iff And Rdi^Ge 


A 


J 

A 


1 " 

m 


1 J 

E 

£ 



a 

1 

J 

1 

3E 

<■ 

E 

e 

fc- 

O 

2 m 

i 

•z 

e 

1 

(£ 

s 

hE 

1 


■1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 ? 

8 


id 

Cigiant 

* 

id,3Jl 

5.8:2 

6.5 J 9 

10.367 

3,848 

6.5*9 

ABA 

Am 


A 'katil 

l + fl 

^393 

37^ 

4.664 

8.3:7 

3Jt + 

4,663 

AH-P 

*4* 

Pi-P 

Khaltab 

mwm 

160,170 

8: .45? 

78.957 

158,053 

81,5*7 

79,307 

78,946 

140 

94 

46 

Marmot 

■PiA 

8*593 

43. >99 

39,304 

43 *37 

39,3-0 

■ HA 

t 

M&k<mTrtadwai 

*» 

31400 

*7,477 

■5,983 

33,371 

17,388 

15,583 

8 

5 

3 

tfahma»d — 

AHA 

fi^seS 

3^°77 

3‘.43i 

63, >39 

S'J'O 

3*,4*9 

33 

13 

20 

Qrakxdi .** 

“t 

9i^3 

S,3<>3 

4,3*5 

9.093 

[,—03 

4,778 

4-3* S 

: 

E 

pp-p 

Tarin m 

AHA 


Sii 

396 

§13 

396 

3.33 

65 } | 

H76 

Turi mi 

mmw 

1,^02 

i.7^ 

16 

63 


9 

pip 

1 

t 

■PI 

Usi r J rtJ ^ 

■H 

*,633 

*.447 

i,iS6 

S.633 

*,44? 

1,186 

Hrfi# 

-* 

AHA 

ZF/thoji A'M 

A"«i 

9.360 

5-US 

4,'*S 


5,076 

4,1*5 

585 

* 1 

3^3 

S3j 

»r.]Jir Ml 

Tig \ 

3*.^J 

iT.y-S 

15,457 


17,M3 

*5,457 

P + i 

HAH 

■AH 1 

X«M/iax 

... 

•Hi*? 5 ? 

7W 1 

61,576 

*X&J37 


61,369, 

331 

iSj 

I3 a 

■ZrrdVd n 

■ + B 

3 0 


hs 


184 

* as 

A+A 

ABB 

■ ■ P 



»S3 h *iS 

1 *8.958 

94,a8? 

2]S,S2; 

1*3,080 

9374* 

33,182 

i7,9*a 

14,260 

PftrjAUiV {Muslim} 

— 

a 573 

1.974 

599 

^573 

7,974 

599 

49 

43 

17 

Qaisab 

-1. ’ 

11.54* 

S96o 

S589 j 

*i r 534 

5-945 

5.5S9 

3S4 

*53 

13* 

Muslim 

■ ■* 

",539 

5-9S* 

S, S®,! 

"rSU 

S,94i 

5,583 

*84 

15J 

131 

fftmht m* 

B m 

SO 

4 

5 

10 

4 

6 


APA 

■■P 

5iAA 

■»1 

Pi 

AAH 

... 

■pi 

»PA 

APB 

1 

AAA 

HAA 

QmKslit (J/uiiinr} 

*«P 

37.4S9 

1487 *< 

*a,6i8 

37,311 


12593 

6-4*5 

3,430 

3,9»S 

JUjPE-'t ui 

AiPA 

*8-557 

*365? 

4.905 

14,63: 

9-7^ 

4,883 

5882 

3**73 

2609 

Muslim ... 

AAA 

11.50*5 

7.946 

is«o 

9-435 


3543 

5.016 

2,661 

a,3SS 

/fj rrdfif tm 

•hai 

6,4*7 

S.aSi 

i.i?6 

4,754 

3p5^3 

1,171 

689 

s a S 

* i«4 


A4A 

594 

4*3 

169 

r 4%2 


169 

*77 


90 

TIlNCREZ .*1 

1 

Pi P 

5.70S 

a,953 

*758 

57^3 

=W5 

*753 

30 

33 

7 

JlfutJiwH 

... 

S,7°5 

a,947 

0758 

5-700 

2,94a 

Vi8 

27 

20 

7 

Silk i«* 

AaA 

3 

3 

Hi h 

3 

3 

PAH 

3 

3 

PAH 

Sju ara ( JAmIi'm) 

iBa 

9,0S4 

5*49 

4 735 ; 

9 m 

S=49 

4735 

99B4 

5=19 

4,735 

SatM> ( Muslim) 

... 

82.31a 

43.834 

39,478 

81,97a 

42,309 

30.4^3 ! 

37,6*9 

14,363 

*3,*66 

Skfikh plui/iffi) 

AB-fi 

*357a j 

7,8*3 

5-759 

13.046 

7,32* ' 

5755 

0-4SS 

r.aiS 

*-*37 

SoKAA if> 

4H 

9558 

5,37a 

tafia 

9.53a 

S=t6 

4,335 

458 

a 77 

1S1 

Muslim 

Afl-fi 

8,370 

4,564 

3.815 

8,368 

4pS53 

3^15 

383 

333 

160 

Hindu 

Am 

*1030 

61 j 

418 

■,01s 

S07 

418 

44 

a6 

18 

Sikh im 

■PM 

MO 

96 

S3: 

149 


53 

3* 

2S 

3 1 

SlTATIfl 

■■■ 

45.5^0 

35.410 

21,15s 

46.556 

*54*7 

aT ,i49 

44.5*7 

34,336 

1 

ao. *75 

Tajeaou 

*** 

86.07s 

45,4*4 

40-«r 

86.003 


40,661 ’ 

814*7 

43953 

39,464 

Tarkhan »** 

i* 

mmm 

4$>*H 

34,305 

20,857 

45,083 

3i33* 

«S57 

10.203 

54^1 

4,74* 

5/y^'fli ..* 

BA. 

4Si 13 3 

34,365 

20,855 

4S.03 9 

i 4 l 1*3 

30,850 

t O.S0I 

5.459 

4.74S 

ffiruiii , H 

FH 

25 

33 

1 

aS 


2 

2 

2 


J 1 «» 

A*. 

*S 

30 

s 

53 

±0 

5 


AHA 

... 

Till «M 

AHA 

im 

3846 

zm 

7, *74 

3.^* 

3333 

3,Sri 

1.498 

*,3*3 

Muslim , H 

Sii mi u 

a s-a 

*■■ 

7**75 

4 

3.843 

4 

3,333 

A*# 

7,*7o 

4 

4 

3,333 

a.Sii 

■ PA 

i-4 p8 

*-3*3 

SpAA .., 

■ i B 

H+A 

■■A 

i-PH 



BAA 


■■A 

Pi H 

Tttm {JMwi/tP*} 

— A 

5.3S3 

3.044 


S*77 

3p*3* 

a, *47 

4-4S5 

3.397 

a 1S9 

©HTTP* m 

Am 

*5*,*30 

90961 

60,17s 

139.859 

8^,313 

59.64* 

58534 

14,825 

73703 

I/Milim 

AHA 

99,689 

53,308 

40381 

80,328 

4&"S 

40213 

18,0^3 

8v738 

g,3pg 

Hindu *.* 

PM 

a 3,oSs 

16,175 


16,601 

!5,8jj 

6.;So 

S-779 

3.433 


Sikh ... 

Ail 

3*,J33 

ao.iso 

">443 

*8,313 

*7<W 


4^539 

2r54* 

1,0 08 , 

fam ... 

■ ■■ 

3,766 

6J 

3.322 

33 

M44 

3^ 

3,543 

6l 

3,Eil 

3* 

Ip433 

*77 

1 

U4 

t 

-1 

62 1 

AM 

FudJhut 

■ . . | 

... 


a 


t 

1 





Jffl M 

Hi i 

it 

ti 

1 

P || 

11 

■■■ 

■PA 

AAA 

■ ■! 

rvf 
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Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality 























































































TABLE XIX 


European and Allied Maces and Anglo-Indians 

by Mace and Age, 

t - 

This table is divided into two parts. Part A., shows the distribution by Race 
and Age for the five settled Districts and Trans Frontier Posts. Part 3., gives 
details for Peshawar City (Municipality) 




TABLE XIX 


European and Allied Eases and Anglo-Indians by E&ce and Age 
(«) European and Allied It aces (Including Armenians) 




T*t*l 

(a) British Subject* 

Province, St At* or Ag«icy 




A il agsi 

0 —13 

14 - 

-t£ 

17- 

“fj 

34—33 



m 

C4 

• 

1 

M 

i 

£ 

*i 

B 

1 

«a 

* 

A 

i 

£ 

i 

1 

* 

JO 

1 

2 

E 

1 

14 

&t 

| 

i 

E 

' 1 
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h 
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£ 

m 

« 

1 

£ 

1 


a 

3 

4 

5 

£ 

7 

S 

9 

to 

IX 

13 

13 

14 

*5 

A.—N. W. F. P. 

■ M 

»,737 

io p a3i 

*. 5 ^ 

11 ,W3 

io ± ti£ 


1 

4*4 

431 

37 

3C 

W& 

ia^ 

4.89S 

433 

Districts 

■kmm 

7.947 

0*AAdl 


7.7<i4 

frr344 

Mao 

463 

43* 

aB 

30 


133 

3.939 

438 

Mtun 

... 


Ijl 

110 

a47 

*37 

no 

39 

30 

1 

3 

15 

5 

3* 

33 

Fnhitw 

HI 

5.995 

4,993 

i p iw 

SiM 

4r9l* 

937 

w 

330 

ffl 

304 

» 

19 

iS 

1JI7 

So 

3,373 

389 

Koh&l 

Sirfa 

1 1 * 

m 

151 

8 i 5 

673 

14 a 

« 

3£ 

s 

3 

173 

*3 

353 

45 

Baor.ii 

«- + 

Safi 

4*3 

103 

5jo 

410 

100 

33 

*4 

a 

2 

no 

7 

191 

*7 

Der* Ismail Khan 

*■!* 

34* 

304 

137 

334 

3*3 

*3* 

1 36 

33 

1 

4 

*4 

*7 


35 

Trias-Frontier Posts,.. 

3>70Q 

3>777 

n 

3.779 

3.77* 

7 

» J 

I 

9 

+■+ 

*479 

1 

1.9*7 

4 

B — Peshawir 
(Municipality). 

City 

9 

6 

3 

1 J 

i 

5 

L 

3 

(a) 

3 

» 

3 

- 

« ■■ 

- 

... 

1 

BI i 


{a} lndraiB J AnneniinA | (i) Indnde^ 3 Armenians. 


(i) Anglo-Indians 


4 

Province Sta(* or Agency 

1 

All ag« 


4 — £ 

7—*3 

M- 


- I 

I ' 

39 

_u 

ad 

4 & 

j 

41 
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5 

4 * 

| 

4 

E 

£ 

43 

p 

u 

1 

44 

trt 

■ 
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to 

P4 

45 

M 

41 

£ 

46 

* 

1 ! 
£ 

47 

-p. 

1 

2 

4S 

"5 

B 

£ 

49 

A,— N. TAT- Fi P *. #m .*■ 

f£l 

97 

64 

6 

9 

7 

4 

ta 

it 

6 

4 

Districts *,» 

150 

9* 

s® 

£ 

7 

5 

4 

10 

9 

£ 

4 

Hunn h» * 1 * 

1 

X 

+■+ 

fa. ■ 

i »i 

... 

Si-fa 

-- 

■+■ 

- 

■■* 

Pfibwif *** 

339 

75 

54 

6 

7 

5 

4 

to 

s 

5 

4 

Kohtt *« 

16 

*3 

1 

vss 
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European and Allied Races and A agio'Indian a by Race and Age 
(d) European and Allied Races (Including Armenians) 
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TABLE XX 


Summary figures for districts 


This table contains a summary of the detailed statistics given m Table 1, 11 ,, 
XVI and Provincial Table f. 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE I 


Area and Population by Tahsils 


The figures of area are those communicated by the Survey of India, Such 
areas as adjoin tribal boundaries are only approximate. 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE II 


Population of Districts and Tahsils by Religion and 

Literacy 


1. The figures in columns *4, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23, 26, 27, 30, 31, 34 and 35 
have been taken from the village tables, and show details by tahsils of the 
entries in Imperial Table XVF. The distribution of persons who returned religions 
other than those specified in this table is given on the title page of Imperial 
Table XV I. 

2. The depressed classes in columns 10 and 11 comprise Hindu Chuhras 

and Chamars only. 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE II 


Population of Districts and Tahsilsby Ssligion mi Litaraey 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE H 


Population by Districts and Tat sib by Religion and 3Litera;y 
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PKOVINOIAL TABLE III 


Pathan Sub-Tribes by Tahsils 


Tliis table, which appears for the first time at this Census, shows details bir 
Tahsils of the Pathan tribes given in Imperial Table XVII. 




PROVINCIAL TABLE III 


Pathan Sub-Tribes by Tabsils 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE III 


Patten Sub-Tribes by Tab si Is 
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PROVJITCIAL TABLE III 


Pftthan Sub-Tribes by Tahails 




Ghihai 
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PEOVINCIAL TABLE III 





I'atban Sub-Tribe* by Tahsils 
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pegvikcial table III 


Pathan Sub-Tribes by Tahsils 
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appendix I 

SociAt. MAP (opposite page tS6) 
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appendix II 


OVERCROWDING IN PESHAWAR CITY. 

An attempt has been made for the first time in the present Census to obtain 
statistics of over-crowding in Peshawar City. 1 he results of the inquiries made 
are shown in the table on the following page. The results are unfortunately 
valueless for the purpose for w hich they were intended. The figures for areas 
of circles were not obtainable, and those for charges do not show boundaries 
nor indicate the amount of waste land or the number of unoccupied buildings 
within the area of the charge. The instructions with regard to the numbering 
of census houses separately from structural houses were, moreover, issued too 
late to be observed, and there is no information available to show either the 
number of families living in a house, or the number of rooms which each family 
occupies, It may be stated as a result of local Inquiries made that press ire of 
population on accommodation is less in Muhammadan than in Hindu quarters of 
t he city. The reason for this is that the purdah system among Muhammadans 
makes* it impossible for more than one family to occupy one house, however 
manv rooms and storeys the house mav have. Thus a two-storeyed house of 
seven rooms if situated in a Muhammadan quarter will only accommodate one 
familv, whereas the same house in a Hindu quarter might accommodate four or 
five families. Ti e result of this is that there is no serious overcrowding in 
Muhammadan quarters of the City, nor in the city as a whole ; there is, however, 
serious congestion in the Hindu quarters. These facts are not reflected in the 
figures reproduced in the table. Andarshahr ward is occupied almost exclusively 
bv Hindus, and is extremely overcrowded : Karim pur a is crowded, but not so 
densely as Andarshahr; Chauk Nasir Khan is an almost exclusively 
Muhammadan quarter, and is not in the least overcrowded. Yet the figures fur 
Andarshahr and Chauk Nasir Khan give almost the same density, being 
approximately 206 and 190 persons per acre respectively, while the figure for 
Karimpura, which ought to be lower than Assyia and higher than Chauk Nastr 
Khan rs roughly 295 Lahori contains a large number at Muhammadans of the 
poorer classes and 13 undoubtedly more overcrowded than Chauk Nasir Khan ; 
yet its figure is only 150. 

Tl‘0 tabic on the two following pages is therefore ol little value for the prtseiu 
inquiry, but may perhaps be of use for comparison with those to be recorded at 
the next Census. 
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APPENDIX III 


THE QUESTION OF 1 DEPRESSED CLASSES”. 

For the first lime in the present Census instructions have been receive d 
the writing of an appendix on Hl Depressed Classes”. The intended scope of 
ibis appendix is indicated bv the definition " untouchable Hindus and any other 
classes which are under some special social disability ”, which was adopted at 
a conference of Census Superintendents. 

The term ** depressed classes " even in the light of this definition can not 
be rightly applied in this Province to any class of person. There are, no doubt, 
persons who are regarded as unclean, but this is by virtue of their employment 
and manner of life rather than on account of their birth, and they are so regarded 
and treated by persons of all religions, not only by Brahmans and other caste 
Hindus. It is obvious that such employments as scavenging or the dressing and 
treatment of raw skins are dirty employments, and that unless the persons 
concerned take steps to keep both themselves and their clothing dean when 
they are away from their work, they will themselves become consistently unclean 
and as a consequence, liable to contaminate and infect those with whom they 
come in contact. Sines such persons do not as a rule in this Province take any 
steps to render or keep themselves clean, it follows that they are as a general 
rule avoided by persons whose occupations and habits are more sanitary. 
Further, since the following of these professions is to a great extent hereditary 
and confined to certain castes, it follows that such castes come to be regarded, 
as a general rule, as something to be avoided. There is nothing objectionable 
ro most people in a ' Chuhra ’ or f Chamar ’ in clean clothes and in a healthy 
and sanitary condition, but since most 1 Chuhras 1 are not in clean clothes, and 
most ‘ Chamars ’ working in raw skins are extremely filthy and smelly, there is a 
prejudice against their presence in general society. It is only in this sense that 
here are any depressed classes in this Province. 


In these circumstances k is difficult to 



Fef*OcLi 

Milu 

Fenslies 

Chuhr& 

8 444 

3fit& 


Muslim 

*333 

W 


Hindu •* 1 

5^41 

3rS5I 

l p 650 

Sikb 

147 

8a 

67 


7^3 

458 


Mthlim «* 


1,540 

M*3 

Hiadp -■ 

32/ 

181 

43 

Sikh 

It 

8 1 

3 


their caste as Sweeper, Chuhra , Bkangi 
Shah Khd, Meh tar, Lalbegi or Balmtkx. 
includes all those in the Province who perform scavenging work 


offer any reliable' statistics. The 
figures in the margin show the 
number of persons of all 
religions who have been entered 
as ' Chuhras * and the number of 
Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs who 
were recorded as ' Chamars * 
working in raw skins. Chamars not 
shown as working in raw skins have 
not been included, since the name 
is frequently used in this Province 
to cover cobblers and other workers 
in leather. The total of 1 Chuhras' 
includes all those who returned 
Khakrob, Mashabi Sikh , Musali, 
So far as can be ascertained this 


The social disabilities from which ’depressed classes 1 are generally 
supposed to suffer include exclusion from temples, prohibition from the use of 
wells and other common sources of drinking water, and exclusion from schools. 
These disabilities, so far as they are imposed on grounds of religion, are 
practically non existent in this Province. As a general rule the class under 
reference is too poor and ignorant and too much occupied by its employment to 
have any desire to enter a temple ; where this was not the case its entry into 
temples was to some extent unpopular at the time of the taking of t he census, 
but since 1932 it is stated that no objection is as a rule raised, provided the 
person seeking entrv is clean of body and in dean clothes, i. e., provided there 
is no sanitary or medical reason to the contrary. The problem of the prohibi¬ 
tion of access to sources of drinking water has never existed in the Province 
at all. With regard to schools, the figures for general literacy and for literacy 
in English, discussed in paragraphs 233 to 235 of the Report, show that no 
exclusion is enforced. Literacy among Fathan males in the districts of the 
province is 48 per mitU and among A wans 07 per mtito, while among Chuhras it 
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is 98 per milU. In the case of females there is higher proportion of literacy 
among Chuhras than among any of the selected Muslim caste for which figures 
were extracted. No special provision for the education of Chuhras is made 
except for one C, M. S. Mission School for Punjabi Christian Sweepers in Dera 
Ismail Khan and one Arva Hindu High School. Their backwardess. hke all 
their other disabilities, is due more to economic than to social causes. 

This appendix contributes little or nothing to the study of the problem of 
the depressed classes of India, but so also does" this Province contribute little or 
nothing to the existence of the problem. 






APPENDIX IV 


-- -- 

OCCUPATIONS RETURNED 

This Appendix ia divided into tw» parts 

Parti.—List of occupations as classed in the Imperial Table X by 
groups. 

Part II,—An alphabetical index of occupations actually Found in the 
Census Schedules with the numbers of groups in which they 
are classified. 




Group N<X 


* 


Ocoupation 


Urda 

English 

/-a* 

Pattidar 


Rent receiver, (in 
money or kind) 

r 

»—£JL* * 

L 

Land holder (non- 
cultivating’) 

, Proprietor (landed 

estate) 


Land owner 

IJ^fo wtf 

Court of Wards 
Managers and 

employees 


Director of Agri¬ 
culture 


If an un go 

UL—jt* 

Estate Agents and 
managers 

1,1. . Il4i^ j djji 

Settlement Officer 
and employees 

Itj ftjfcf 

Rent Collector 


Mob arms and 

clerks of owners 
of landed estates 


Rent Collectors and 
Managers 

tjjA 

/* 

Cultivating owner, 
land holder (cul¬ 
tivating) 

»J r ^ **/>- *i 

Cultivating Tenant, 
farmer cultivator 
(tenant) 

iaL*j JiJ 

Rent payer (cultiva 
tor) 

( )*»*) )j *y 

Agricul tural 
labourer 

jL>i kj i *- 

Crop watcher 

<**f) V> 

Crop watcher 

U* ll * 

Water watchman 
(private) 
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* 

Q 

Ocoupation 

K 

CL. 



s 

2 

Urdu 

English 

0 


* 


1.V 

i 

Field labourer 


J* 

Ploughman 


^•v- 

Gleaner 

7 


Reaper 

^J'-C llj JJ~jl 5<jl 

<.v 

Winnower (grain) 


r) u Siy 

Farm servant 

16 


Gardener 


»’, iy {-ra“ yj Jni 

Flower and fruit 


•- 

grower 


S)“ > J* w 

Chilli snd vegetable 


«j<4j 

grower 

17 

.i E 

Forest officer 



Ranger 



Guard 


y* 

i Forest service 

IS | 


Wood cutter 


«i<Uu 

Charcoal burner 


f*e- , ^ 

JI, Lj 

Fire wood collector 

19 

*4* if 

«» V 

Bark collector 


»)V ' 

Forest produce 
collector 


,J > «M €•* tr -4 ^ 

Fuel collector 

, 


IjU—4^ 

Grass cutter 


llj 

Honey collector 

21 

JJW L^*t4# ^ 

Cattle and buffalo 


-*j <M, p' 

breeder and keeper 


H) 

Milkman 
































_A 

xi 


Occupation ft returned 
List of Occupations 


o 

Occupation 

* 

o 

Occupation 

» 

fc 

1 


A 


1 

Pm 

1 

Urdu 

English 

A. 

3 

2 

Urdu 

English 

JO 



O 




>M 

f) l J UfjJ' 3 J-*'?* 

Cowherd 

Dairy farm servant 


Jb flf j 

Cotton ginning 
mills, owners and 
workmen, etc. 

%% 


Breeder and keeper 
of transport 

43 


Gotten weaver 


JJ> «N*> )j f ^ J Sl 

animals 1 



Cotton spinning 



Ass.-mule,-camel, or 
horse-breeder 


| { j tS U j 

*1 bread maker 


—>!> &i I 



}) & * J*>J ! 

Colton spinning and 



Horse-trainer 


L ^ m 

wearing mills 
(ov» ners, workmen, 


-»!> <W> ur/> ?•« 

Sheep and goat 
breeder 

Sheep breeder 


4 -b ft j u 

etc.) 




u> 2Ji# *Vi 

Tape maker 

Carpet weaver (cot¬ 


Jl }>» 

Grazier 


ton) 

13 


TT erdsman 


ftj UcZ^y- 

Sixer 



Shepherd 

•P 

U (3 

Warper 



Dog breeder 


«-»? /y 

Nawar maker 

*7 


1 iskerman 

44 

'-it* | 

Bsg (gunny) weave? 


! 

Do 

and maker 

28 

S' 

Hunter 



Mnt maker 


> u L?n 

Bird catcher 

43 

<£_ (jj Ju. £ 

Fisk-net maker 



Vermin catcher 





»b 




Hope maker 


<U& ^ ST 

Snake catcher 



St ring maker 

89 

Lime qunrrier 


i 

String bedstead 
maker 


*lj 


46 

t] 3 ^t r jv ^ 

Weaver (wool) 

40 

1 f > **JlC *-£♦* ' 

Salt miner 

i 

11 j ilb tM> 

Blanket weaver 



Saltpetre extractor 


11 ^ «Lua 

Ciirjct maker 





jUli 

Shawl weaver 

41 

j J1J & kw> ^- 

Alkali preparer 


«Lli* J*** 

Weaver of woollen 


lli <Lu* 

Carbonate of soda 


1 blankets 



extractor 


* b 


43 

,J j i-t —» u l/j j 

Cotton cleaner 


>I,A*J 1*,! 

Wool winder 



Cotton pinner, 



W ool spinner 


preseer 



— 






























# 


o 

Occupation 

f#| 1 

fe 



- 

g 1 

Urdu 

Euglisb 

0 



47 

11 * f £j, 

Silk weaver 


/ r**> 

Silk spinner 


*fj i-tL 

Silk thread maker 

49 

. / > |J ; 

j£4i 

Dyer and cloth 
printer 


,r j *•*; 

Clotb dyer 


df j } ^ ^ A i 

Bleacher of textiles 


J 1 j ^ 


60 

ifj i_iki 

Lace maker 



Do 


UjJ-ilj.JU- 

Fringes maker 


<*-'* ^> > 3 ^ ' A i ’ 

Silk braid maker 


>h 

* 

61 

)'- -fO 

Saddle maker 


) r j <Lo* j- 

Harness maker 



jSaddler 


il> *Lw 

Leather hex maker 
(Ynkhdan) 


JjiJ L ^_v*^ 

Uj 

Bucket. (leather) 
maker 

* 


ir, i_i ux* 

Water-hag (leather) 
maker 


2-Uj l*it i— 

*1, 

Leather nr tides 
maker 


*iPj lj*> '- jrj T+i 

Dyer {leather) 


"j 



*l><L'M^f 

Ghee*put (loathe*) 
maker 

S3 


Bungles maker 


! ^ </ V~ 

Shell, worker in 





^ j j f 

* j J ^ Ll # «P>4^ 

Horn and bone, 
worker in 
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Occupation 

55 



a- 

| 

Urdu 

English 

0 



64 


Sawyer 

66 

J 

Carpenter 



Turner 


*h 

Wooden boi maker 


u>Utt^ 

1 Loom comb maker 


& 

Joiner 

56 


Worker in bamboo 



articles 


I 1 j, ^ }* 

Basket maker 


V f y J j' T a. 

Broom maker 


)t- <_4 

Chili (s3r< j en) maker 


It, 2-ti* t :. 

' Leather winnowing 
fan maker 


/ ) }*! 

Mat maker 


I J, l«Jo 

Fan (leal) maker 



Leaves, worker in 

69 


Blacksmith 


<*-*L 01 T 

Maker of ini pie* 
meuta (agricul¬ 


Ji j 

tural) 


II, «f_G j ^-41 

Maker of iron 
articles 


ii , i-W ^jk-r 

Maker of steel 
trunks 


If; 214 j‘J f ) ** r* 

Knife-maker and 


grinder 


11 ) J~ 

Grindstone turner 


m,±ji+ Jy 

Lock maker 


t*i# J*' 

Farrier 

60 

J* w~- 

Coppersmith 


Jfj <LtL 

do 


it, 2J1 j j jl L J+H 

Worker in brass 


and bell metals 


y*W 

HP- 

























Occupation i©turned 
List of Occupations 


x in 


ft 

1 

Occupation 

1 

6 

- 

Occuporicn 


— 





p» 

p 

£ 

Drdu 

Etigl.sh 

a- 

3 

O 

b 

Urdu 

English 

o 



o 



61 

11 j 

Maker of tin 
utensils 

t 

11 i sL D * ■>, ■* 

Eye powder (surma) 
maker 



Tinner 


Ifj 2_Lw L< 4>c—» 

Ink maker 


I'j ±Ji* *- ^ 

Maker of tin trunks 

71 

I 1 J i-:j v _' t r 

Flour grinder 

63 

i, 

Potter 


1 tj tlT 

D.» 


II* i-'*J ^Sf> 

■ 


ji^** y» 4 * 

Water mill worker 


t J* 

Do 


fcjuyr > s-0 r - 

Proprietors and 
workmen of flour 

64 

^JS,^ llj J_tif 

Brick maker 



mills 


) ,d “ 



j ^ 

Rico pounder 


»*•# 5 ^ 

1 roprietors and 



Water mill workers 


workers (brick 

kiln) 

1 U 

'-V~? 

it ice pareher 

66 


Bangles (glass.. 


t b 

1 l rain pm oher 


If * 

maker 

73 


Butcher 


I« j eL-tij ,1ft i- tJ-i-"- 

Gloss mi re maker 

i 


Jhat kai : butcher) 


Jlj <L'i) ^ 

linage (earthen) 


^yLai J» 

Butcher (beef) 


maker 

74 

wSj 

Candy and patashA 


yS^JuX 

Mirror maker 



maker 

66 

t f J Lm ^Jt^T 

Tire-work maker 


>U*»* ^ J* 

Makt-rs of sugar 
molasses and Gtir 

67 

/ 

Do 

75 


Papar ware maker’ 

^ 15 J- J 

Proprietor and 
worker in Aerated 



5 wee t- in cat make r 


3 ^tfiu 

water and ice 


Jv* 

Confeoiiouer 



factory 


J*~ 

i 

Ice cream maker 

68 


Oil presaer 


ja*yri 

Condiment maker 
■ 



Do 

77 

L^fc'UOU 

Brewery (owneraj 



Do 


w orkers etc.) 

70 ; 

y tj lo 

Arak (perfume) 

preparer 

78 

^ii«j 

Manufacturers of 
tobacco 


jifc* 

» | 

Atar preparer {rose 



Snuff manufacturer 


water preparer) 

80 





Soap maker 


Manufacturers of 
ganja 


1 it, i_0| ^ vj+y 

Wax-cloth maker 

31 

*rr* 



J-J-*t u6j - }U US^ 

H ft 

Paint manufacturer 

Baker and cook 





Bread seller (cook 



irH -f— 

'v®HP l fcp^ | 


shop keeper) 
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Occupation 


Urdu 


English 


6 

3 - 

3 

£ 

O 



jtjUtL nyLj 

Biscuit factory 

(owners workmen 

eta.) 



j 

Cake maker 


) u )*H 

Cheese maker 



Butter maker 



Ghee preparer 

82 1 


Shoe maker 



Boot maker 



Shoe maker 



Sandal fchapli) 

maker 


)*> 

Shoe maker 

83 

*j)r 

Tailor 


9 * 5 *) 

Darner 

S 3 

} 9 * 

Postin maker 


i \ 3 lUf Y JU- 

Embroiderer in , 

geld lace 


j'j JJ£i 

Embroiderer in 

lace 


t\j U*j? *V 

i * 

Embroiderer in 

)aoe 



Embroiderer 

84 

y- j 

Cnp and kullah 
maker 


3 y 1 fli 

Cap and hat maker 


o,— y* r*«* 

*>?? 

Umbrella maker 
and repairer 

86 


t Washerman 


3 l f 

i Dyer of used 

articles 


/ J aii 

’ Cloth celenderer 

86 

/** 

- Barber 


titi/ 

, Barber 


ti*V-1- 

Barber 


87 


S8 


Occupation 


Orfu 


English 


89 


90 


sJP 

J J i 

*la r ,Jfcab 

J!,*y 

JyiLij 

lljftJLjj l4>,J 

* r c^’J W®- 

y* 

J-U If ,«( 
l)^i!U j i_t*J 0^ 
jr^ji f t *~Ut- 

os- 

Z*' 

xi? 


Parber 

Wig maker 

Owner and 
ployee of 
house 


em* 

bath 


01 


Jfj i_W 
yw j y*** 


? 9 * m £y m /•*" 

J£tjU 


Carriage painter 

Cabinet maker 

Furniture maker 
and workman 

Lamp maker 

Screen maker 

Tent maker 

Bed stead (of any 
material) maker 

Bedding maker 

Cushion maker 

U pholsterer 

Lime* burner 

Cement worker 

Well sinker 

Stone cutter and 
dresser 

Mason 

Mason 

Brick carrier 
Painter 

Builder (building 
contractor) 

Surkhi pounder 

\\ bite washer 

Persons engaged in 
making and repair¬ 
ing cycles 

feral ns engaged iu 
making and repair¬ 
ing motor vehides 












































Occupations returned 
Ubl of Occupations 


o 

P* 

I 

0 

92 


93 


94 


95 


96 


Occupation 


Urdu 


English 


97 


28 


99 


^ 

Jfj 

f* 7 $ \J** 

jjU dV 

—Jf 3 <L£ J 

% 4 ^ ( # 


i i r mm j Um f)) 

)t- 

K;W 

IT, <Lti? i^i j 
*>#j ^ a 


o* ^j"* 3 
* 1 , 4*4 


Carriage, cart, Palki 
etc. makers 

Wheel maker and 
wheel wright 

Boat maker and 
repairer 

Worker in elec¬ 
tricity power 
house 

Worker in printing 
press 

Book hinder 

Harmonium maker 

Guitar maker 

Drum maker, re 
pairer 

Clock and watch 
maker 

Maker of surgica 
or scientific instru 
ments etc 

Goldsmith 

Worker in precious 
stones 

Jewel setter 

Gold smith dust 
washer 

Toy maker 

Cage maker 

Garland maker 

Hukka tpipej 

maker 

Kite maker 

Picture 
maker 


o 

Pi 

£ 

0 


00 


Occupation 


Urdu 


hyt f*r~ 
, j** 

*1** j 


02 


English 


Sweeper 

ranger 


or aos- 


Dust contractor 


Refuse contractor 


Oow-dung gatherer 


103 


104 


105 


LOO 


>^y jiv 

) 0 u u 

J)* 9 ~ 

ii> *-) ^ 

r*> 

A~ u v — ^ 

j^r 

j*~ * v - i ;~ 

)•<*»£*♦? If 

Jtj j*) if 

u^y* —-?- 

*f, i-jt T ji «-*>- 


frame 


to? 


10S 


'-'> J* 

;«i—J) 1 ; )S'V A* 

iJoG 

Jt^j* 


Manure contractor 

Boatman 

Boat owner and 

employee 

Tow-man 

Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment service 

Person employed 
(other than 

labourers! on 
mere and canals 

Labourer em ployed 
on canals and 
river 

Bridge peon 

Road overseer 

Contractor for road 
works 

Tell collector, 

bridge 

T, \V\ D. Service 

Breaker of stones 
for road 

Roid cnoly 

Moior car driver 
and Manager 

Tanga agett 

Tum-tum driver 

Tan e a driver 
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b 


106 


ioy 


110 


m 


112 


113 


Occupation 


Urdu 


114 


115 


Ui-ty , 

*>*-***&+ f ;0 
>'«* 

>fj J-t+Jf ^-3 

y* •* 

*t~rl 3 wS' 

Jij <Lol 

»i> j**- j * a -ty 

U, igi jjtf 

41 

S? U ) 

A-lr*d" £-3^1) f J ,J * 

) y-^J 

^ J* 

<jU—) ^ 

ifj i-jtiji 

*-A>l» 1 "* 

J 11 ** 

r?* 


English 


Ekka driver 

Bullock cart driver 

Hackney carriage 
driver lid 

Dooly bearer 

Doo.y bearer 

Falki bearer 

Ass driver 

Os driver 


Camel ar,d mule 1 ^ 
driver 

Pack horse driver 

Owners of pack 
animals 

Unloader of boats 


Porter 

Messenger 

Kail way employees 
ol all kinds (other 
than coolies) 

Pail way Contractor 

Railway cooly 

Porter 


Railway Mistri 

Water o a i r i e r, 
Railway 

Post office, Tele* 
graph and Tele¬ 
phone service 

Bank managers and 
other employees 

Exchange and 
insurance agents 


3 

2 

a 


118 


Occupation 


Urdu 


)M L 

Jl*> } _i1* 


if 

Itj Lf ^ 
?*» 

t to 

n 

> ^ Ci,~ 

LT Jr* f A 0 


J y* j 


o i >r i *> r ? 




A>~ K ^ 

dji vj J 


119 


tr 

>!> V/o* 


English 


liuney lender 

Money changer 
and broker 

Com mission agent 

Auctioneer 

Bill broker 

Weighman 

House agent 

Commission Agent 


Cloth seller (e>tt >u 
and silk) 

Thread and yam 
seller 

Trader in filk 

Cut piece goods 
dealer 

Rope seller 

Colton dealer 

Si ring-bed stead 
seller 

Dealer in gunny 
hags 

Trader in skins^ 
leather and bides 

Tro.h r in bucket and 
water bags 
(leather) 

Harness seller 

Trader in bones 

Trader in furs and 
feathers 

kaahdan seller 

Trader in timber 

Sawdust seller 
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XTll 


120 


111 


123 


124 


126 


126 


127 


Occupation 

■ ' 

o 

5 C — 



ft. 

Urdu 

English 

a 

£ 



CD 


Trader in barks 

r 





Trader in bamboos I 



Basket seller 







28 

t 


Brass metal seller 

J~*~ * rV 

Implement seller 

L 29 



lPj?* ! M 

Ironmonger 



Knife seller 



Sewing*m a c h i n e 
seller 


r 1 iM 

Tin dealer 

* 


Fire-arms seller 


t> J'*** ) ‘S-M 

Trader in bricks 
and tilee 

130 

/t*v 


*> 1 &* vfr 

Trader in pottery 


1 Lpf) ' 

Dye and paint 
seller 





; ** 

Pedlar 

131 ' 

ur Jp* 

Chemist and 

druggist 



Kerosine oil seller 



Trader in petroleum 



Saltpetre seller 

32 


Wine vendor 



Abkari service 



Ice seller 


^ )* **y^ 

Liquor seller 

133 

Jfr u* 

Aerated water sellei 



Tea seller 


»JU^ w-T r 5 ^ jH- 

D & k-li u n g a 1 o w 


employee 

134 


Occupation 


Urdu 


> r ) ** If <^ 7 * 

CJtrti-jl 

■Mr 


English 




J> r ^ 


*[> t^J 0 ,_f S itrP 

i_AM 

*** 

ij->■?$?*■ 
fit-si 
*- 

i_rj , J 
UTJ ^ ‘W 

U* 

tri;* "*» 

i_^jV '/s-j >* 


cr j ** r**r 


tjbr* *M 


Manager, owner or 
employee of hotel! 

Owner, con tractor 
or employee of 
Sarah 

Roast-meat seller 

Hawker of drinks 
and food stuffs 

Flour seller 
Grain seller 
Rice seller 
Grocer 

Oil, salt dealer 

Ghee, rioe etc. dealer 

Pulse dealer 

Dealer in sweet¬ 
meats 

Molasses seller 
Honey seller 
Gnr and sugar seller 

Egg seller 

Rutter seller 

Ghee seller 

Cheese seller 

Milk and Curd seller 

Gnnt dealer 

Sheep dealer 

Pigeon, partridge, 
quail etc. seller 

Grass and fodder 
seller 

Bran dealer 
Hay seller 
Betel leaf seller 
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Occupation 


Occupation 

c 1 



c 






K 



O- 



2- 



o ; 

Urdu 

English 

E* 

a 

Urdu 

English 

o 


M 

© 



■ 

ir*# ** J; 

Bird seller 


j>»**J*\ 

Trader in carpets 


’ ,J 



vr>r ,, »^ 

Curtain seller 



Fish dealer 



Trader in furniture 



i rnit seller 



Mat seller 



Grocer 


vA y > J *•**■ 

Tent seller 


lAjm'jV 

Pickle seller 

140 i 

Jyi i- 

Utensil feooking) 
seller etc. 


ufiy 1 _>+S“ 

Green tea grocer 


11 ) 3 )* 



Vegetable seller 


°-)j* (jiV 

F nft inf* lied-ut enails 
seller 

136 

cA > jij^W 

Tobacco seller 

i 




<wAj ^ /r- 3 

Snuff seller 


, j’ U>^i' 3 e£-t~ 

Dealer in glass-wara 

iats 

**** /**W 

Opium contractor 




137 

^a^-j y* 

*!> <*->* 

Bhang and oharna 
seller 

141 

* <_f /*** ^ * 

Haberdasher 

Trader in building 
material 

1 

JJjji 

Perfume seller 


* i, 4 



Shoe seller 



Lime dealer 


Aa j- 1 

Foot seller 


<J*j ^ ^r- 

Surkhi seller 


, ^Ajj j 

Dealer in caps 

14* 

i_A j ;■* * J ^ 

Dealer in bicycles 



Trader in socks, 


l -/r* 

„ Motor 



umbrellas and other 
articles of dress 


cycles 




and the toilet 


„ motors 


LjA i 

Comb seller 

143 


Dealer in wheels of 
carts 


uAj/rr 1 

Antimony seller 

Lace seller 


i ij L.S 

Dealer in carts and 
carriages 


kj- J y ■„’■ * 

Soup seller 

144 

*-•* j ^ 

Dealer in mules and 



Old-clothes dealer 

asses 


uAj^ 1 ,'^j 

Silk seller 


^ j**V 

Dealer in camels 



Second-hand goods 


and horses 


and furniture 


* ij A- / ;tJ r” 




vendor 


jS fjy— If 

Dealer in cattle 

139 


Trader in bedding 


1 lJk u 

Broker of sales of 


i J j J^et /"^ 

Dealer in bedsteads 


animals 


«I**J ^ 

Blanket seller 

145 

ji dl* ^ jO 

Dealer in charcoal 


,f J ^ 



II, 


































Occupations returned 
List of Occupotions 


xis 


/ ^ 



Occupation 

* 

Q 

m 

c 



Ji5 



X 

tr* 

cu 

s 

£ 

O 

Urdu 

English 

h— 

I § 

o 


»li ji" 

Coal me roll a lit 




Fire* wood seller 

m 

- 

, H J** 

Seller of oowdung 

153 

146 

sit* uHr* 

Dealers in optical 



instruments 

154 


>J* LVj** 

Dealer in clocks 


147 

11 > v f Jj** 

Dealer in bead 

K5 



necklaces 


't**4 

Cage seller 

150 


i_P 3 * J 

Fan seller 

157 


- r«4 o c t 4 ** 

Seller of artificial 

158 


flow era 


If } i 

Dealer in toys, small 
articles 

159 


*f><V 

j ^ £x jW - * 

100 

1 

Deafer in hunting 
and fishing tackle 


161 

U6 


Publisher 



^4 X fcf 

Dealer in musical 



I lj 4^^ | ^ 

instruments and 
curiosities 




News paper seller 

tea 


ltj r* 

Book seller 



u* j y ^ 

Paper and ink 

seller 

163 


x tj 

Dealer in pictures 


yf fd j.** (f ^ r iX^3— 

Stationer 


Iti) 

ur j y ** * ^ '*) 

Dealer in waste* 
paper 

104 


^yJ •>’+* 

Dealer in refuse 



J‘jy i *-}•*** 

Dealer in tags 


110 


Bania 



jMf** ^: 

Shopkeeper unspeci¬ 
fied 



Occupation 

Urdu 

BnglUli 

*f } 

llnwker 

lPj/ V* 1 ' 1 

Stamp vendor 

^tU. 1 *~*)U 

Army ; imperial) 



^1U-* j ii* j U 

Army (I n d i n n 
states) 

.jey^ ■* 

Savy or Merchant 
Service 

f ir*- ^ S r* ' 

Air Force 


Police 

i 

< 44 * ^ 

Village watchman 

A , 

1 

A 

t 

“3 

Service of the State, 
general 

*i hr*—*0 j 

Service of Indian 
and Foreign States 


District Board 
Ser vice 


Municipal and 
oLher lucil service 

UjXVJ^ 

Lamp-lighter 

, 

Pat war i 

*yJO U - 

Village Official 

/j ,**1 

Lambardar 


Priest, clergyman 

. oJ^j 

Minister 

J^f, 

Religions preacher 

--ill 

-Receiver of alms 


driest of a mosque 

J***- 

Religious mendicant 



1 

Faqir 


Sadliu, monk 


Ibi 


o Trader unspecified 

J-i i* i ^eraut trflJer 


166 


Jflj J^aJj 


Bible reader 


































APPENDIX IV— 


xz 


PART I— 



Occupation 


+ l! 



6 _ 

£ 

c. 

Urdu 

English 

S5 

c- 

§ 

o 

m 


& 


j 

Spiritual guide 




Pandit. 


166 

• ^/r )* 4 

Church servant 




Mosque attendant 



s f y dii t/*** 

Service at a burning 
ground 



JH*. 

Service at burials 




Grave digger 



r)*-* 

Servant in Dharm* 
nala 

t7l 


* 

Mission Servant 



} J 1 ^ ! 

Shrine-keeper 


167 

tf a 

Law agent 




Lawyer of any 
kind 

175 ' 



Expounder of 

Muslim law 

4 


168 


Lawyer’s clerk 

176 


iWj> u^V 

Petition writer 

I6fl 

■ ^ 15 y^)*- 

Medical service 



,*£ 13 

Doctor 




Civil Surgeon 



^13 ^ Jf ,0 

H C£ristered medical 
practitioner 

177 



f Oculist 




\ Eye Doctor 


170 

! ^’y 

Phvsician 

■ 




Quack-doctor 



^ tir' k j V t> 

I f y *U Kl 4-Jjif 

Extractor of worms 
from tooth or ear 

I7S 

17J 

) U 

Dentists 


172 

1 4'(^ f >^1 r »'* 

Servant in an 
asylum 




Compounder 



Occupation 


Urdu 


English 


I j 

11, <L& J i<*J 
I 2—Kl 

1 **!«> ^ Jtix^ 

UT/' 

tL#j^ '*'*3^'* 

<*ii j*' 

tlu 

r***i't 

A* j 

^fclitl tP Uj 1 a 

W W^J 

try V"* , ‘“ r 

l^jj-’ l *‘^l 

(^yfr-y‘> 


jf + *-A 

*JLi' 

if 


} VUyuu 

^-y» Jt -) 

yi\)£ ylyl 
V* 4 * 


Mid* wife 
Vaccinator 
Applier of leeches 
Nurse 

9 

Veterinary service 

Veterinary surgeon 

Farrier (cattle) 

Teacher of any kind 

Professor of any 
kind 

School master 

Inspector of schools 

School attendant 

Clerk or servant 
connected with 
education 

l ublic scribe 

Letter writer 

Typist 

Stamp-writer 

llond-wrter 

Engineering service 
(not Government), 

t 

Architect 

Draughtsman 

Chain in an of Settle¬ 
ment operations 

Autlnr 

Editor 

Journalist 

Photographer 

Poet 



































1X1 


Occupations returned 
List of Oeeu pattens 


- o 

K 

Cb 

rs 

£ 

© 


179 


ISO 

181 

183 


183 


184 


Occupation 

6 



S5 

Urdu 

English 

a i 

L- , 

o 


Sculptor 


dl~ y \ L 

Drawing-mas ter 



Artist 


JM 

Painter 

" Fortuae-teller 


i 

- Astronomer 

w Astrologer 

185 , 


Wisard, magician 


f* 

Actor 


It, 2J+I ^ 

tian daman, musi¬ 
cian 

186 


Randi'man, musi¬ 
cian, dancer, 



dancing girl 

187 

, otl-,1 If *tj 

Music teacher 

jltJ jXf} •»**- 

Theatre managers,! 
employees, other 
than performers 



j Eunuch 

* 

J *** f'P* 

Zoolog i cal -ga rde n 
employees 



Managers and 


f* > fcP 1 ;**** ^ 

employees of 

places of public 


4-W 

entertainments 

188 

J><> Jj«* "i 1 - 

Race course 



Servant in a library 



Employee of 

societies and 

189 

rjft* 

clubs 



Acrobat and tum¬ 
bler 

190 

Vf> J^~N»0 

Keeper of perform¬ 

101 

ing bear, monkey, 

Wj 

or other wil'd 
animal 



Occupation 


Urdu 


English 


)£i ft 

J. A r ** 

•>(Pvd 

^^ iu 
( r J y *) r '** 

) A *i*/ 

fp jV J f ) % * 
r k * m ^/' lL,m S i>Si r* 

J^.Uu* 

J}*J 

i*JLL 

j fl 

fti? o> kU 

j/ 1 ^' ^/W" 

It, &£) yt— 

*jr^j 


Exhibitor of curio¬ 
sities 

Juggler, conjurer 

Reciter 

Wrestler 

Snake charmer 

Pensioners 

Scholarship holder 

Rent reoeiver 
(houses) 


Private 

driver 

Pr^ate 

cleaner 


motor 

motor 


Ayah 

Private domestic 
service 

Water carrier 

* 

Syce 

Cook 


if 


*,& f r * 

^ V * y**“ 

, )r>y~ ^ ft 


Coach man 

Maidservant 

Servant 

M anufacturer busi¬ 
nessman, or 

contractor other¬ 
wise unspecified 

Cashier, accoun¬ 
tant, clerk etc., in 
unspecified offices 
and factories, and 
shops 

Mechanic, other¬ 
wise unspecific 1 

Labourer, work¬ 
man, otherwise 
unspecified 
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1X11 

APPENDIX IV—Occupations returned 
PART I— LlUI of Occupations 


m 

c 

Occupation 

O 

Occupation 




35 



P- 

j—» 

£ 

c 

Urdu 

English 

L 

& | 
B— 

e 

s 

o 

Urdu 

English 

192 | 

4-!> 

. 

Pujari (Hindu 

priest) 

Inmate of jail 

Inmate of asylums, 
alms-house etc. 

195 

U^A^ir 

>>, ,4 «* W 

Other unclassified 
non - productive 
industries 

Bankrupt 

Gambler 

193 

194 

/ \*s 

Jlj 

Beggar, vagrant 

Prostitute 

Procurer 


/;!»♦ 

aP 






















PART II 


t 










XXIV 


APPENDIX- 

PART IX— Alphabetical 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

A 

Accountant (Bank) 

il 5 

A —contd. 

Agriculture, Director of— ... 

3 

Accountant (Commercial) 

189 

Agriculture, Staff of Director of— ... 

4 

Accountant (District Board) 

l6l 

Agricultural Chemist ... 

180 

Accountant (in Government Offices) 

*59 

Agricultural Expert ... 1 

180 

Accountant (Military) 

‘53 

Agricultural implement maker 

59 

Accountant (Mission Establishment) ... 

166 

Agricultural labourer 

7 

Accountant (Municipal) 

16t 

Aide de-Camp 

‘53 

Accountant (Public Works Department)! 

103 

Alabaster worker ... 

65 

Accountant (Railwav) ...' 

I T 2 

Allowance drawn from Mission 

185 

Accountant (Village service) 

Accounts Writer ... 

A char jy a (Hindu Priest) 

162 
189 1 
i8t 

Boarding Fund 

Allowance drawn from relatives 

Aloes (resin) preparer ... 

185 

70 

Acrobat ... 

184 

! Alta (paint) dealer 

t 

13 5 

Actor ... 

182 1 

Aha (paint) maker ... 

70 

Administrative establishment (Air 

'56 

Aluminium, worker in ... 

61 

Force) 


Ammunition-factory , worker in 

66 

Administrative Establishment (Medical) 

169 

Ammunition maker ... 

66 

Administrative Establishment (Military) 

‘53 

Ammunition seller ... 

12 5 

Administrative Establishment (Educa¬ 

‘74 

Amulet maker... ... 

99 

tion) 


Amulet seller ... - ... 

‘47 

Administrative Establishment (Engineer¬ 
ing and Survey). 

‘77 

Analyst 

t8o 

Advocate 

167 

Animal catcher 

28 

Aerated Water Factory (owners, work¬ 

67 

Animal stuffer . 

99 

men etc) 


Animal (trained), exhibitor of— 

184 

Agent (of Bank) 

“5 1 

Animal seller ... 

135 

Agent 'Carting) 

io8 

Appraiser (Customs house) 

>59 

Agent (Commercial) ... 

1 t6 

Apprentice (District Board) 

161 

Agent (Insurance) 

115 

| Apprentice (Government Office) 

‘59 

Agent (Law) 

167 

Apprentice (pleader’s) 

167 

Agent (Motor Transport) 

IO7 

Apprentice (Printing Press) ... 

95 

Agent (Railway) 

113 

Apprentice (shop) 

189 

Agent (Sugar press) ... 

123 

Arak (perfume) preparer 

70 

Agent (Warehouse) 

116 

Arak (perfume) seller 

‘ 3 » 





















XXV 


Occupations returned 
Index of Occupations 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

A— contd. 



A—concld. 



Arboricultural Expert 


ISO 

Auditor (Railway) 

•*« 

113 

Archaeological Officer 

■ ■I 

i So 

Aviator (Military) 

■ «-p 

156 

Architect ... 

>#* 

1 77 

| Ayah 

■ ■1 

’8 7 

Army Doctor ... 

f ** 

169 




Army Officer, non com missioned officer 

'53 

B 



and private (Imperial Army) 





Armv Officer, non-commissioned officer 1 

154 

Bag (canvas) maker 

K ■ 1 

45 

and private (Indian State) 



1 Bag (gunny) maker 


44 

Armv Officer, non-commissioned officer 
and private (in civil employ) 


Bag (leather) maker 

if* 

5 > 

Armv Officer, non-commissioned officer 

»S 5 

Bailiff (Municipal) 

+ *■ 

161 

and private (retired) 



Baker ... 


Si 

Artisan (unspecified) 

ift 

191 

Bakhar (Ferment) preparer 

*#■ 

64 

Artist 

p-* 

‘79 

Bakhar (Ferment) seller 

III 

138 

Ashes, seller of— 

*1# 

‘49 

Ballast, labourer carrying 

* fr i 

1 <3 

Ass breeder ... 

j.*i 

22 

Bamboo articles, maker of— 

fii 

5 6 

Ass dealer 

4 ** 

144 1 

| Bamboo seller 

M * 

f 39 

Ass (pack) owner, driver 

■ M 

1 to I 

1 Bandmaster (Military) 

“* 

*53 

Assessor (Income Tax) 

*•* 

*59 

Bandmaster (non-Military) 

ill 

1S2 

Assessor (Municipal) 

lit 

161 

Bandsman (Imperial Force) 

1 * * 

*53 

Assistant (Commercial) 

1*t 

189 

Bandsman (not Military) 

*■1 

182 

Assistant Commissioner 

*-■ 

*59 

: Bangles (glass), maker of — 

Ml 

65 

Assistant Magistrate 


1 59 

. Bangles J conch shell), maker of — 

4*1 

53 

Assistant Surgeon 


169 

Bangles (gold and silver), maker of 


98 

Astrologer 


tSi 

Bangles (other or unspecified 

9 * 

Astronomer 

Ifl 

180 

materials), maker of — 



Asylum, inmate of — 

## 1 

192 

Bangles (all kinds), seller of — 

fet* 

*47 

Asylum service 


172 

Baniya 

* * * 

150 

Atar (of roses) preparer 

*** 

70 

Banker 


1 If S 

Atar (of roses) seller 

**# 

138 

Banker's agent, employee 

lift 

1 *5 


1 167 

Barber ... 


86 

Attorney ... 

i«l 

Bard ... 


*84 

Auctioneer 

dfei 

j 16 

Bar keeper, bar-man 


127 

Auditor ... 


1,5 

Bark collector 


19 

Auditor (Government) 

■ * ■ 

‘59 

I Bark seller 

Ml 

129 


















xxvi 


APPENDIX- 
PART II—Alphabetical 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

B— contd. 



B — contd. 



Hamster 


167 

Biscuit factory (owners, workmen, 

81 

Basket maker 

- 4 * 

5 6 

ere.j 



Basket seller 

##■* 

12 t 

Biscuit maker 

**9 

81 

Bath house {owners, employees, etc.) 

87 ; 

Bishop 

p - + 

163 

Bead maker 

*** 

9S 

Blacksmith 

tip 

59 

Bead seller 


*47 

Blacksmith’s servant 

f -4 

59 

Bear dancer 

mm* 

1^4 

Blanket seller 

Mm* 

>39 

Bearer (Church) 

***■ '■ 

r66 

Blanket weaver 

#** 

46 

Bearer (domestic) 


187 

Bleacher of textiles 

■ * * 

49 

Bearer (palki) 

»ll 

109 

Boarding house keeper 

— 

137 

Bedstead (of any material), maker 

mm* 

89 

Boat builder, painter, repairer 


93 

Bedstead (of any material), seller 

it* 

>39 

Boat man, boat owner 

- 

oa 

Beggar (ether than religious) 


>93 

Boat seller 

<lr 

! 43 

Beggar (religious) 

*fi ! 

16+ 

Boats, un loader of 

## * 

111 

Bellows, blower of blacksmith's 

-Pi 

59 

Body guard 

... | 

! 1 53 

Bell metal, seller of— 

■•9 

123 

Boiler Inspector 

»ti 

*59 

Bell metal, worker in— 


60 

Boiler maker 

■ V ■ 

59 

Bell metal, utensils, maker 

and 

60 

Bone black, manufacturer of— 


53 

repairer of— 



Bone seller 

■ PH 

118 

Bell metal, utensils seller 

4 I| 

140 

Bone, worker in — 

■ * ■ 

53 

Bell ringer (church) 


166 

Bonnet maker 

(t ■ 

84 

Belt marker (dress) 


84 

Book agent 

**9 ' 

148 

Belting maker (for machinery) 


45 

Book binder 

#44 ■ 

95 

Bench clerk 


>59 

Book keeper (unspecified) 


189 

Betel leaf seller 


*34 

Book maker (horse racing) 


183 

Bhagavat reader 


165 

Book publisher, seller 

*<*w 

148 

Bhang preparer 


So 

Boot maker 

*mm 

8a 

Bhang seller 

■ti 

*37 

Boot seller 

#■1 

138 

Bhisti, (water carrier) 


187 

Bottle seller 

mm* 

140 

Bible reader 


*65 I 

Box (leather) maker 

ftp* 

5 * 

Bicycle dealer 


*42 

Box (tin) maker 

»1 

61 

Bicycle maker, repairer 

ff 4 

9 * 

Box (wood) maker 

ft #4 

55 

Bird catcher 


*8 

; Braid (all kinds) seller 

■## 

j 17 

Bird seller 


1 ‘• 14 

1 Brake man 

fttt 

112 

















Occupations returned'—continued 
tad~x of Occupations*-con tinned 


Occupation 


B—contd. 

Bran dealer ... 

Brass foundry {owners, workmen, etc.) 
Brass, seller of— 

Brass utensils maker, repairer of— ... 

Brass utensils, seller of— ... 

Brass, worker m— 

Brewery (owners, workmen, etc.) 

Brick burner 
Brick carrier, layer 

Brick maker, moulder ... 

Brick pounder IM 

Brick seller 

Brick and tile factory (owners, work¬ 
men, etc.) 

Bridge, peon attached to— .. 

Bristles, seller of— .. 

Broker, (shares and stocks) 

Broker (unspecified) 1 H 

Broker's agent 

Broom maker *- 

Broom seller •• 

Brush seller <> 

Bucket (leather) maker .. 

Bucket (wooden) maker 
Buffalo herdsman 
Buffalo keeper 
Bugler (Imperial Army) 

Bugler (other than military) 

Builder (building contractor) 

Building contractor 
Building material, trader in- 
Bullock cart driver, owner 
Bullock dealer, hirer 


xxvii 


Group 

number 

Occupation 


j Group 
number 

»33 

B—conoid. 

Bullock (pack) driver, owner 


110 

60 

Bungalow repairer 


90 

J 33 ; 

Burial ground or burning ghat service 

166 

60 

Burning ghat Brahman 

Mt 

166 

140 

Business man (unspecified) 


188 

60 1 

Butcher 

* »t 

73 

77 

Butler 

■ 4 * 

187 

64 

Butter maker 

■ 4 * 

8i 

90 

Butter seller 

411 

[ 3 l 

64 




go 





c 

Cabinet maker 


88 


Cafe, manager, etc. 

■■■ 

127 

'<'5 | 
118 

116 

Cage maker 

mm* 

99 

Cage seller 

a mm 

*47 

Cake maker 

mm* j 

St 

i [6 

116 

jT 

Call man (Telegraph and Telephone) 

114 

Camel attendant 

« *4 

23 

56 

Camel breeder 


22 

140 

1 

Camel dealer 


'44 

* 3 » 

Camel driver 

#* + 

1 10 

5 * 

Camel (pack) owner 


110 

55 

Can (tin) maker 

• •• 

6t 

21 

Canal labourer 

tv* j 

104 

2! 1 

Canal service (including construction) 

103 

‘53 

Cantonment Magistrate 

■ 4 * 

159 

[82 



Canvas seller 

ttl 

* 1 7 

90 

Cap maker, binder 


84 

90 

Cap seller 

tli 

•38 

1 4 J 

Capitalist 


185 

108 



Captain (Imperial Army) 

* wm 

*53 

144 

Carbonate of soda (sajji) extractor 

* ** 

4i 

















Xivill 


appendix- 

part II—Alphabetical 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 1 

Group 

number 

C-^contd. 



G—comd. 



Carpenter 

... 

55 

Cattle herdsman 

HP* 

21 

Carpentry works (owners, 

workmen, 

55 

Cattle skinner 

• 4. 

5 * 

etc.) 



Chain (copper) maker 


60 

Carpet seller 

-- 

43 

Chain (gold and silver) maker 


98 

Carpet weaver (cotton) 

+ «■¥ 

43 

Chain (iron) maker 


59 

Carpet weaver (wool) 

Ml 

46 

; Chainman 


177 

Carriage builder 

Ilf 

92 

Chair maker 


59 

Carriage (Railway) examiner 


I 12 

Chairman, Municipality 


161 

Carriage (Railway) 

(managers, workmen, etc.) 

workshop 

I 12 

Chamar 


39 

Carriage painter 

*-* 

58 

Chandler 


*54 

Carriage seller 

■ H ■ 

143 

Chaplain 


165 

Carriage wheel maker 

* ■ 4 

92 

Chaprasi (Canal service) 

*41* 

*°3 

Carriage wheel seller 

mm 9 

>43 

Chaprasi (Cantonment) 

| 


161 

Carrier (carrying agency) 

+ ** 

EoS 

Chaprasi (District Board) 


161 

Carrier (porter) 

l«» 

111 

Chaprasi (Education Department) 

* I ■ 

*75 

Cart driver, owner 

■ m i 

108 

Chaprasi (Forest) 


>7 

Cart maker, repairer 

mum 

93 

Chaprasi (Government) 


*59 

Cart seller 

*1-4 1 

>43 

Chaprasi (Municipality) 


161 

Carter (Municipal) 

*4 4 

161 

Chaprasi (Post or Telegraph) 


124 

Carting Agent 

4 I- 9 

10S 

| Chaprasi (School) 


■75 

Carver (wood and ebony) 

tfe V 

55 

Chaprasi (Shop) 


*89 

Cashier (Bank) 

mum 

* >5 

Chaprasi (unspecified) 


111 

Cashier (Coal Dep6t) 

m 4 I 

*45 

Charas seller 


*37 

Cashier (Government) 

If* 

*59 

Charcoal burner 


tS 

Cashier (Municipal) 

(M 

161 

• Charcoal dealer 


>45 

Cashier Railway) 

*■* 

112 

1 Charcoal-cake maker 

»«* 

18 

Cashier (unspecified) 

u m ■ 

189 

Charcoal cake seller 


*45 

Catamite 

k 1* 

*94 

Chaudri (of coolies, etc.) 


108 

Catechist 

wmm 

165 

Chaukidar (Circuit house) 

m* i 

*59 

Cattle breeder 

*«■ 

21 

1 Chaukidar (D&k Bimgaliow) 

1*1 

127 

Cattle dealer 

9*9 

*44 

1 Chaukidar (District Beard) 

*** 

161 

Cattle farrier 

mum 

*73 

Chaukidar (Government Office) 

l*P 

*59 



























XXIX 


Occupations returned—continued 
Index of Occupation*— cod tinned 


Occupation 


Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

C — corvtd. 



C — contd. 



Chaukidar (Graveyard) 

«si 

166 

Clerk (Canal) 

»*p 

103 

Chaukidar (Lodging-house) 

•#* 

IS? 

Clerk (Broker's) 


j 16 

Chaukidar (Municipality) 

*44 

161 

Clerk (Cantonment) 

■ 

161 

Chaukidar (private) 

**l 

187 

Clerk (Customs) 

*44 

l 59 

Chaukidar (Railway) 

til 

1 12 

Clerk {District Board } 

W»m 

161 

Chaukidar (Village) 

**4 

; T 5 8 

^ Clerk (Education) 

*■* 

*75 

Cheese maker 

■ 4 ■ 

8j 

1 Clerk (Forest Department) 

... 


Cheese-seller 

Ml 

I 3 i j 

Clerk (Government) 

— 

i 59 

Chemical products, dealer in — 

.44 

iz$ 

! Clerk (Hotel) 

• PA 

127 

Chemist (dealers in drugs) 

wmw 

125 

Clerk (Insurance Office) 

*■■ 

1 *5 

Chemist (dispensing) 

i * ■ 

12 5 

Clerk in Holy Orders 


163 

Chess-board maker 

-pen ; 

99 

Clerk (landed estate 

... 

4 

Chief Commissioner 

4 *« 

*59 

Clerk (of learned, charitable societies, 

I $3 




clubs, etc.) 



Chikan-work maker 

*■* 

5 ° 




C hikan - work seller 


13S 

Clerk (Lawyer's) 

*a* 

168 

Chilli seller 

• 4 " 

'34 

Clerk (Mercantile) 

ii* 

189 

Chimney builder 


90 

Clerk (Military Department) 


1 53 

Chira preparer 

**# 

72 

Clerk (Municipality) 

4 ** 

161 

Chocolate maker 


75 

Clerk (Post office) 


114 

Church service 

■ it 

166 

Clerk (Printing Press) 

... 

95 

Cigar, cigarette maker 

ttv 

78 

Clerk (Railway} 

»*■ 

112 

Cigar, cigarette seller 


135 

Clerk (Survey office) 


•77 

Circuit house servant 

*•* 

iay 

Clerk 'Telegraph) 

**4 

114 

Circuit! ciser 

*44 

r 66 

Clerk (unspecified, shops, etc.) 

*** 

189 

+ 

Circus manager or servant 

(not . 

»*3 

Clock maker, repairer 

* 4 * 

97 

performer) 



Clock seller 

■ ■ . 

146 

Circus performer 

«*■ 

1S4 

Cloth dyer, printer 

m .* 

49 

Civil officer 

*<« 

159 : 

Cloth seller 

■ 4 * 

117 

Civil service 

*■ ■ 1 

159 

Cloth washer 

* 4 * 

85 

Civil Surgeon 

1*1 

169 

Cloth weaver (cotton) 

'44 

43 

Clergyman 

14 * 

163 

Cloth weaver (silk) 

* .p 

47 

Clerk (articled) 

■ 4 ■ 

l6S 

Cloth weaver (wool) 

. m m 

46 

Clerk (Bank) 

14 * 

i'5 ’ 

Clothes (old) dealer 

m 

*** 

•3 s * 



























XXX 


APPENDIX- 

PART II—Alphabetical 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

C—contd. 



C—contd. 



Clothing (ready-made), dealer in— 

... 

13 s 

Concubine 

- »i 

‘95 

Club, service in residential 

#41 i 

127 

Condiment dealer 


130 

Club, service in Polo, Cricket etc. 

•li 

183 

Conjuror 

■ *m 

184 

Coachman (private) 

• mm 

187 

Conservancy cooly 

mmm 

100 

Coachman (of public conveyance) 


108 

Conservancy Inspector 

• ■ - 

161 

Coal broker 

HI : 

1 l6 

Conservator of Forests 

. <* 

* 7 * 

Coal dealer, agent 

... 

‘45 

Constable 

m*m 

‘57 

Cobbler 


82 

Contractor, Building 

• ** 

90 

Cocoa nut seller 

mm-* I 

‘34 

1 

Contractor, for coolies 

• 11 

it6 

Cocoanut fibre rope maker 

• •• 

45 

Contractor for railway works 


112 

Cocoon dealer 

• mm 

117 

Contractor for road works 

■> ii 

105 

Cocoon winder 

H* 

47 

Contractor unspecified 


188 

Coffee roaster 

HI 

Si 

Controller (Government Department) 

‘59 

Coffee stall keeper 

T*# 

i *7 

Convict in Jail or Reformatory 

Alt 

192 

Coke burner (at gas works) 

i«l 

94 

Cook (domestic) 

... 

t8 7 

Collar maker 

HI 

84 

Cook (in hotel) 

*11 

(27 

Collecting clerk (unspecified) 

-** 

189 ! 

Coolv (ballast) 

111 

“3 

Collector (Deputy) 

■* 

‘59 

* 

! Cooly (Municipal) 

■ •1 

t6i 

Collector (Income tax) 


‘59 

Cooly Public Works Department) 

■ ■ m 

106 

Collector of a District 

•** 

*59 

Cooly (Railway) 

mmm 

“3 

C ollec tor (Muni c ipal) 

m-mU 

(61 

Cooly (Road) 

*** ! 

106 

College Hostel staff 

m m I. 

175 

Cooly (Telegraph) 

■44 

H+ 

Colonel (Imperial Army) 

Ill 

‘53 

Cooly (unspecified) 

■ ■ + 

191 

Comb maker 


87 

Cooly Depdt, clerk in 

• * * 

160. 

Comb seller 

1 ** 

138 

Cord manufacturer 

mm* 

45 

Commercial traveller 

HI ' 

1 i 6 

Cotton cloth cslenderer 

1 

mmm 

49 

Commissariat farm establishment 

HI 

21 

1 Cotton carpet seller 
. Cotton weaver 

mum 

‘39 

Commission Agent 

! +-. 

116 


43 

Composer (music) 

■ ■ IP 

182 

Cotton carder, cleaner 

mm* 

4 * 

Compositor Printing Press) 

■f - 

95 

. Cotton doth seller 

*•* , 

“7 

Compounder (Hospital) 

BIB 

172 

Cotton dyer, fuller 

♦ ■! 

49 

Conch shell bangle maker 


53 , 

Cotton ginner 

*1 + 

42 

Conci ete worker in — 

III 

90 | 

1 
























Occupations returned—continued 

Index of O ecu patio ns^conti □ tie d 




J 


Occupation 

Group 
numb- r 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

£J—contd. 



C—concld. 



Cotton ginning mills (owners, work- 

42 

Curtain seller 

twm 

*39 

men, etc.) 



Cushion maker 

* • T 

89 

Coton presser 

-Hfei 

42 

Cushion seller 

... 

*39 

Cotton Pressing mills (owners, work¬ 
men, etc. I 

42 

Custom House Officer 

** ■ " 

*59 

Cotton (raw) dealer 

t«« 

1 >7 

1 



Cotton sizer 


43 

D 

1 



Cotton spinner 

, 

43 

■ 

Daffadar (Forest) 


'7 

Cotton thread seller 


**7 1 

DafTadar (Police) 


*57 

Cotton weaver 

■ V* 

4 

Dak runner 


[J 4 

Cotton weaving mills (owners, 

men, etc.) 

work* 

43 

Dancer, dancing girl 

* ■ # . 

18a 

Country paper maker 

*** 

H 

Dargah, inmate of— 

ill 

164 

Country paper seller 

«1* 

14S ' 

Darner 

*" 

r 3 

Country spirit distiller. 

■i 4 I 

77 1 

Daroga (Customs) 


*59 

Country spirit seller 

9 * ■ I 

« 1 

126 

Daroga (Municipal) 


161 

Court of Wards manager 

and 

3 

Daroga (Police) 

*m* 

*57 

employees 



Daroga (Salt Department ) 

i|i 

*59 

Cow-dung gatherer 

**1 

« 100 

Darzi 

mu* 

83 

Cow-dung seller 


*45 

1 Date mat maker 

1 11 

56 

Cowherd 


at 

Day labourer 

+ ki 

* 9 * 

Cream seller 

mm 9 

131 

Dead bodies, burner of— 

n* 

166 

Crockery, dealer in — * 


I4O 

Delivery agent 

* * ¥ 

in 

Crockery maker of— 

#*» 

65 

Dentist 

*** 

171 

Crop watcher 


*■ 

/ 

Deputy Collector, Commissioner 

!■* 

*59 

Crushed food seller 

mm w 

*33 

Detective 

■ »■ 

*57 

Crystal ware manufacturer 

m m Ji 

^5 

Devotee 

mum 

164 

Crystal seller 


14a 

Director oi Criminal Intelligence 

*4* 

*57 

Cultivator (of own land) 


5 

Director of Public Instruction 


*74 

Cultivator (tenant) 

■ mm 

6 

Dir ctor of Public Information 

tit 

*59 

Curd seller 

v ■ n 

131 [ 

Dispensary service 


172 

Curiosity dealer 


148 ( 

Distillery (owners, workmen, etc) 

■J 

*#* 

77 -‘ 

Currier 


5 * 

Distillery Expert 

44 * 

*59 

Curtain maker 

■ *P 

89 

l Distributor (Press) 

1 

tit 

95 
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APPENDIX- 


PART II—Alphabetical 


Occupation 


i Group 
number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

D—concld 

Diviner 


iSr 

E— contd. 

Earring seller ... 

146 

Doctor 


169 

Earth worker 

106 

Dog boy 

Mi 

187 

Earthen pot (pipe bowl, etc,,) maker 

63 

Dog breeder 


*3 

Earthen toy maker 

99 

Dog seller 


152 

Earthen ware articles. Seller of— 

124 

Domestic service 


187 

Editor 

178 

Doorkeeper (private} 


iS 7 

Education Department (employee) ... 

'74 

D o nrkeeper (R ail way) 


1 12 


and 

'75 

> 3 ' 

Doorkeeper (shop) 


1S9 

1 Egg dealer 

Draper 


13s 

Ekka driver, owner ... 

108 

Draughtsman 

-* 

1 77 

Ekka maker ... 

92 

Drawing master 


i 74 

Ekka seller 

'43 

Dredger, service in— 

* i ■ 

! 104 

Electric light works, employee in—... 

94 

Dresser (in hospital) 


1/2 

Embroidery maker ... 

5 ° 

Dressmaker 



Enamelled cup, plate, etc., seller ... 

140 

Dress (ready made) seller 

■ 

138 

Endowment (educational, etc.,) 

1 

Driver (motor vehicles plying 

for 

IO7 

holder 

hire) 

Driver (private motors) 

«M 

.86 

Engine driver (factory, etc.) 

Engine driver (Railway) ... 1 

190 

112 

Driver (Engine—on Railway) 


112 

Engine driver (Steamer) 

102 

Drummer (military) 


'53 

Engineer (Civil, Executive) 

IO3 

Drummer (other than military) 


182 i 

Engineer (District) 

lin 

Drum*maker, repairer 


96 

Engineer (Electrical) 

94 

Drum-seller 


148 

Engineer (Military, Royal) 

'53 

Dust contractor 


100 

Engineer (Municipal) 

t6t 

Dye seller 


J ®5 

Engineer (Railway) 

112 

Dyer (leather) 


5 * 

Engineering workshop (owners, work¬ 

59 

Dyer (of textiles) 


49 

men, etc.) 

Dyer (of used articles) 

!■ I 1 

85 ! 

Engraver 

95 

E 

Ear borer 

'1 * 

s? I 

Engravings, Dealer in— 

Excavator 

Exchange agent ,.. 

■ 48 

90 

"5 

Earring maker 

*#* 

98 1 

Exchange broker ... 

"5 
























xxxiii 

0 c cit pat ion s returned—contin ued 


Index of Occupations—continued 


Occupation 

Group 

numbt:i 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

£—concld. 



- 

P—contd. 



Excise inspector, peons, etc. 

*** 

*59 

Firewood seller 

»VI 

'45 

Excise Lessee's servant 

H ► I 

126 

1 Firework maker 


66 

Executive Engineer 

■ i> 

103 

Firework seller 


*35 

Executive Officer (Cantonment) 

+ ■ + 

>59 

Fish cage maker 

mmm 

99 

Exhibitor of curiosities, 

wild 

184 

Fish cage seller 

*tf 

*47 

animals 



Fish dealer 

mm* | 

'34 

Explosives, dealer in— 

— 

I2 5 

1 

Fisherman 


37 

Exporter (of goods} 

■ii 

i i6 

Fish net maker 

... 

45 

Eye doctor (occulist) 

- 

169 

Fish net seller 

Ml 

147 

Eye powder (surma) maker 


70 

r< 

Filler {electric light or gas 

works) mi 

94 

Eye powder (surma) seller 

m p i 

* 3 8 

Fitter (Railway) 

1 

1 12 

T1 



| Fitter (unspecified) 

... 

190 

1 



Flour grinder 

HP 

! v 

Fakir 


164 

Flour mill (owners, 1 

.workmen, 

' 7 * 

Fan maker 

it* 

99 

etc,} 



Fan (leaf) maker 

III 

56 

Flour seller 


139 

Fan seller 

**■ 

'47 1 

Flower (artificial) maker 

*** 

99 

Farm servant 

*■ ■ 

7 

Flower (artificial) seller 

% 

tfi 

147 

Farmer (cultivator) 


6 

Follower (Imperial Army) 

HPPHP 

*53 

Farrier 


1 73 

Footman 

II ■ * 

187 

Feathers, collector of— 

!« 

28 

Forest officer, clerk, ranger, guard, 

*7 



etc. 

**■ 


Feathers, dealer in — 


n$ 

Forest produce collector 

Itt 

*9 

ferryman 

1“ 

102 

Fortune teller 


1S1 

Fibre (raw) dealer in— 

■ 

1 r 7 

Fringes, maker of — 





■ 4* 

5 ° 

Fibre bag maker 

Hl 

^ 1 

Fruit seller 



*mu 

*34 

Fibre bag seller 

** - 

Fruit tree grower, grafter, 

watcher 

16 

Field labourer, watcher 


7 

• 1 # 

*9 

Fuel collector 

File maker 

mmm 

59 

1 Fuel seller 

IM 

*45 

Fire arms seller oi — 

m ■ ¥ 

123 

Fund holder 



rn-m 

*85 

f ireman (Fire engine) 

■ m m 

t6i 

Funeral service, taker of gifts, etc. 

166 

f human (Railway) 


1 12 

Fur, hunter of animals for their— 

38 

Fireman (unspecified) 

Ml 

190 

Fur, dealer in— 

■* 

*** 

118 

E irewood collector 

III 

18 



























XhXlV 

appendix- 

part 11—Alphabetical 


Occupation 

Group 1 
number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

y* — concld. 



Gr—contd. 



Furniture factory (owners, workmen, 

88 

Goat butcher 

•r 

73 

etc.) 


i 

Goat dealer 

**• 

<32 

Furniture maker, polisher, vamisher 


88 1 

Goat herd 


23 

Furniture seller 

- 

‘39 

Gold beater, burnisher 


98 




Gold dealer 

... 

146 

G 



Gold wire drawer 


9 S 

Gaiter tinker 

ft a + 

H 

Gold, worker in— 

... 

$S 

Gaiter seller 


138 

Goldsmith’s dust washer 

- 

98 

Gambler 

*■> 

195 

Governess 

— 

>74 

Games, seller of bats, racquets, balls. 

t 47 

Government officers of all grades 

*«■ 

'59 

etc for— 



Grain broker, dealer 

■ <l 

1 *9 

Gangman (of railway coolies) 

i 

112 

Grain gleaner 

In 

7 

Ganja preparer 


80 

Grain grinder, busker 

ft * 

71 

Ganja seller 


137 

Grain lender 

■ 4 1 

120 

Garden fruits, seller of— 

m • i 

134 

Grain pareher 

V . ■ 

72 

Gardener 

• ■ ■ 

16 1 

Grain (parched) seller of— 

■ »* 

129 

Garlic seller 

#»■ 

* 34 | 

Grain weigher, measurer 

Ilf 

116 

Gas liter 

**■ 

* 

94 j 

Grass cutter 

V*. 

19 

Gas lighter (Municipal) 

* ■ » 

161 

Grass seller 

t *■ 

‘33 

Gas works (managers, workmen, etc.) 

94 

Grave digger 

*11 

166 

Gateman (Railway) 

>*• 

[12 

Gravel digger 


4 l 

German silver, worker in— 

**■ 

6l [ 

Greengrocer 

»*■ 

‘34 

Ghee pot (leather) maker 

t 

* * r 

51 

Grindstone maker, mender 

ill 

90 

Ghee pot seller 

m +* 

131 

Grindstone seller 

■■ ■ 

152 

Gilder 

*** 

98 

Grocer 


‘34 

Glass '.looking! maker 

■ i- 

65 

Groom (Livery stable) 

■ 11 

108 

Glass (looking) seller 

ft ft 1 

140 

Groom (private) 

ft*- 

1 187 

Glassware, maker of — 

• * ■ 

' *5 

Guard (Forest) 


•7 

Glassware, seller of — 

* »« 

[40 

! Guard (Jail) 

ft ft . 

‘59 

Glazier 

+ •* 

9 ° 

Guard (Railway) 

Ill 

112 

Gleaner 

>PI 

7 

■ 

Guard (Temple) 

* ft ■ 

166 

Glove maker 

m ¥ ¥ 

87 

1 Gum collector 

It 

‘9 

Goat breeder 


23 

1 

































Occupations returned—continued 
Index of Occupations—continued 


NXXV 


Occupation 

jTOUp 

number 

G—con eld. 

Gum seller 

*■* 

125 h 

Gun seller 

■ ■ 1 

123 , k 

Gunner (Military) 


153 1 

Gunny bag seller 


117 v 

Gor, maker of—- 

■ ** 

74 t 

Gur seller 

*•* 

* 3 ° , 1 

Guru (spiritual guide) 

mm# 

l6 S 1 1 

Gymnastic master 

— 

t 7 + 1 
I 

H 


1 

Haberdasher 

* i ■ 

138 1 

Hackney carriage hirer 


ro8 * 

f 

Hair, dealer in— 

■ il 

I 17 1 

Hair dresser, plucker 

#•* 

S 6 1 1 

1 

Hakim (Judicial officer) 

... 

1 S9 

Hakim (Physician) 

... 

170 

Hammerman 

t"l 

59! 

Hammerman in Railway Woikshop ... 

112 

Hardware, maker of— 

» • * 

59 ' 

Hardware, seller of—* 

t*p 

140 

Harness maker 

*■#* 

+ 

5 * * 

Harness seller 

I** 

. 118 

Hat maker 

mm# 

84 

Hat seller 

mm 

u$ 

Havildar (Military) 

m#m 

'53 

Havildar (Police) 

» m n 

157 * 

Hay seller 

% 

*■’ 

>33 , 

Hawker 

i 1 ■ 

' 5 ' 

Head Constable 

i *4 

157 1 

Headman of village 


162 | 

Health Officer 

iM 

1 169! 

Herbalist 


170 

Herdsman 

* * 

, j 23 j 


Occupation 


H —concld. 


Group 

number 


Hospital assistant 
Hospital service 
Hotel keeper, manager, etc. 
House agent 

House builder, repairer, tiler 

House owner 

Hukka beater 

Hukka maker 

Hukka seller 

Hunter 

Hum sman 


Ice Factor es (owners, workmen, 

Ice maker 

Ice cream maker 

Ice seller 


etc.) 


118 

5 1 

I3 5 

90 

>23 


170 


19 


130 


118 
1 Si 

23 

144 

59 

183 

13 s 

*4 
169 
172 
127 
116 

‘8$ 

187 

99 

r 47 

28 

• 83 


67 

67 

75 

126 
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APPENDIX- 
PART II—Alphabetical 


Occupation 

| Group 
number 

Occupation 

* 

Group 

number 

I —contd. 



I— concld. 


Image (earthen) maker 

i* i 


Iron, worker in— 

59 

I mage (of all kinds) seller 

+ - + 

l 47 

Irrigation Department employees ... 

•°3 

Implement (agricultural) maker 

+ ■ * 

59 



Implement (agricultural) seller 

+ ** 

t23 

J 


Income from investments 

* * * 

*5 

Jailor, jail Warder > Government) ... 

*59 

Income tax assessor 

nil 

! 59 

Jamadar (Army) 

*53 

Indian Civil Service 

4*1 

159 

jjamadar (Police) 

*57 

Informer 

■ *» 

l S7 

| Jobber (stock, etc.) 

11 5 

Ink seller 


148 

| Jockey ... ... 

*#3 

Ink man. printing press 

*■' 

. « 

Joiner 

55 

Ink pot maker 

Ml 

99 I 

Journalist 

.78 

Inn keeper 

1 In 

1 -7 1 

Judge 

'59 

Inspector (Local works) 

■ ■ 1 

*77 

Juggler 

184 

Inspector (Permanent-way) 

1 ■ ■ 

1 12 

E 


Inspector (Police) 

l»i 

157 1 

Kanungo 

3 

Inspector (Postal) 

+ 4* i 

,! 4 

Kazi ... ... 

167 

Inspector (Railway) 

Ml 

1 12 

Kennel man ... 

2$ 

Inspector (Salt) 

*1* 

>59 

f f 

Kerosine oil dealer ... 

125 

Inspector (School) 

■ * 1 

'74 

Key man (Railway) 

112 

Inspector (Traffic) 

4 

1-1 i 

112 

Khansama (private) 

187 

Inspector (Vaccination) 

■ i ■ 

172 

Khansama (Hotel, D&k Bungalow) ... 

127 

Inspectress (Schools) 

1 14 

1 »74 

Kite maker ... 

99 

I nspe ctor-General of Civil Hospitals 


169 

Kite seller 

147 

Inspector General of Police 

i ■ ■' 

1 57 ^ 

Knife grinder, maker 

59 

Inspect or-General of Prisons 

1** 

1 59 

Knife seller ... 

123 

Instrument (musical) maker 

-■» 

96 

Koran reader... ... 

165 

Instrument (musical) seller 

■ 14 

[4* 

Kuth (Sassurea Lappa) gatherer 

l 9 

insurance agent 


"5 



l nterpreter (C ourt) 

1 ■ * 

168 

L 


Iron dealer 

4 * *■ 

133 

Lac articles, maker of— 

99 

Ironmonger 

# 

1*1 

1*3 

Lac articles, seller of— 

148 

iron old) seller 

* 

■ ** 

123 

Lac dealer ... 

125 

iron rivet maker 

■m mm 

1 59 

] Lac dye maker ... 

70 































xxxvii 


Occupations returned—continued 
Index of Occupation!-—continued 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

L—contd. 



L—concld. 



Lac manufacturer 


70 

Lime-kiln labourer 

11* 

90 

Lace maker ... 


5 ° 

Lime-stone burner 


90 

Lace seller 

«** 

138 

^ w 

Lime quarrier... 


39 

Lamp maker ... 

■ ■ * 

88 

Lime seller 


i 4 j 

Lamp seller ... 

i i B 

14-. 

Lineman (Railway) 

1*1 

11 a 

Lamp lighter (Municipal) 

III 

l6l 

Lineman (Telegraph) 


**4 

Lamp man (Railway) 

mm* 

112 

Lingarn maker 


99 

Landholder (cultivating) 

■ it 

5 

Lingam seller ... 


*47 

Landholder (non-cultivating) 

iii 

l 

Liquor dealer 


136 

Latrine cleaner 

*« 

IDO 

Liquor distiller 


77 

Law Agent Lawyer 


167 

Literary institution, service in— 

1*# 

183 

Lawyer’s clerk 

■ * i 

1 65 

Lithographer ... 


95 

Lead seller 

*** 

123 

Litho-press owner 


95 

Lead, worker in— 


61 1 

Livery stable keeper 


*44 

Leadsman ... 

a*# 

102 

Laad carrier ... 

in 

III 

Leaf plate maker 

a'ii 

56 

Local Board Road Overseer 

1 Hi 

105 

Leaf plate seller 

■ 

tai 

Local Board service 

III 

161 

Leather articles, maker of— 

in 

51 

Lock keeper (canal) 


103 

Leather articles, seller of — 

an 

I 1 [S 

Locksmith ... 


59 

Leather curer.,* 

■ * m 

5* 

Lodging-house keeper 

lit 

137 

Leather dealer 

• * v 

] 18 

Loom, loom-comb maker 

* **, 

55 

Leather dyer ... 

an 

51 




Leather factory (owners, 
etc.) **« 

workmen, 

»*■ 

5* 

m 



Leather stamper 

in 

1 51 

Magician 

■ i A 

181 

Leather tanner 

mm* 

31 

Magistrate (all grades) 


1 *59 

Leaves, worker in— 

(H 

56 

1 Magistrate (Cantonment) 


*59 

Lecturer ... 

a'ii 

*74 

■ Mahabrabman 

#*# 

166 

Legal Remembrancer 

« a# 

*59 

| Maid servant ... 


187 

Lemonade seller 

■ ■ i 

126 

Mail carriage contractor, manager 


107 

Letter carrier (private) 

in 

111 

| Major (Army) 


•53 

Library Service 

■ V* 

1 S3 

1 Manager (Bank) 


* *5 

Lieutenant (Army) 

*1 ■ 

153 

Manager (Hotel) 


137 

Lime, dealer in— 

iav 

*4* 

Manager (unspecified) 


188 





















XXXVIU 


APPENDIX—* 

PART LI—Alphabetic^ 




Group 

number' 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

M— contd. 



M—contd. 


t 

Manure collector 

| 

LOO 

Military service (all kinds, Government) 

* 5 S 

Manure seller... 

• it 

■49 

Military service (Indian States) 

4 *# 

■54 

Marker {billiard) 


183 

Milkman, milkmaid 

• 14 

31 

Marker (rifle range) 


‘53 

Milk (condensed) manufacturer 

a** 

8l 

Mason 


90 

Milk seller 

»«■ 

■ 3 * 

Masseur 

*** 

172 1 

Milliner 

li> 

83 

Mat maker (bamboo, cane or leaf) 

■ hi 

56 

Millinery, seller of— 


13S 

Mat maker (cotton) 

111 

43 ' 

Millstone maker, mender 

in 

90 

Mat maker (wool) 

141 

46 

Millstone seller 

Mi 

iga 

Mat seller 

| 

139 

Mimic 

I 4 t 

184 

Match factory (owners, workmen etc.) 

66 

Mineral water factory (owners, work- 

67 

i 



men, etc.) 



Match seller 

41 -i 

125 







Mission catechist 


165 

Matron (hospital, etc.) 

«■* 

17a 




Mechanic 

**■ . 

190 | 

Mission pensioner 

■ *» 

■85 

t 



Mission service 


1 66 

Medical practitioner (Licensed) 

» + * 

169 




Medical practitioner (unlicensed) i 


Missionary doctor 

4 i| 

169 

(Kabiraj, Hakim, etc.) 


<70 

Molasses preparer 

It- 

74 

Medicine seller 

rw+ , 

13 S 

Molasses seller 

J 

wmm 

130 

Member, Board of Revenue 

m 

■ + ¥ 

i 59 

Monastery, inmate of— 

■ *a 

164 

Mendicant (not religious) 


>93 

Money-lender, changer, tester 

*«* 

■'5 

Mendicant (religious) 

«1* 

164 

Moneylender's agent 


“5 

Menial (domestic) 

... 

187 

Monk 


164 

Menial (unspecified) 

*-* 

[ 9 ] 

Monkey dancer 

ttf 

184 

Merchant (unspecified) 


>50 

Mosaic seller ... 

mmm 

147 

Messenger 

«■ 

1 1 t 

Mosaic worker 

*■ ■ 

6 S 

Metals, dealer in— 


1 123 

Mosque attendant 

■ -HI 

166 

Metallurgist ... 

**» 

180 

Motor-car maker, repairer 


91 

Meteorologist... 

«* 

(80 

| Motor-car seller 

•a» 

143 

Mica, worker in— 


65 

Mounte-bank ... 

lii 

184 

Midwife 


173 

Muharrir (Road) 

Mi 

15 

Military administrative establishment.., 

■ .53 

Mukhtiar 

i*i 

167 

Military bandsman 

44 * 

‘53 

Mule breeder ... 

*■1 

22 

Military Officer under political 


Mule dealer ... 


*44 

training 


>59 

Mule (pack) owner, driver 


110 

Military Police 

fl 

* ‘57 





























XMiX 


Occupations returned— continued 
Ludei of O ecu pal 3 continued 


Occupation E 

Group 
lumber j 

Occupation 


Group 

number 

M—cone Id. 



—concld. 



Municipal Secretary 

• *« 

161 

Nickel dealer ... 


123 

Municipal service 

1 ** 

l$l | 

Nickel, worker in— 


61 

Munsiff 

ft** 

‘59 

Night-soil remover 


too 

Museum (officer and staff) 

■ ■i* 

183 

Nomad (hunting) 


□8 

Mushroom grower 

■ ft ■ 

16 

Nomad (keeping camels and asses)... 

22 

Music composer 

ft** 

[82 

Nomad (keeping cattle) 


21 

Music, dealer in— 

*- ft 

■ ! 

Nomad ^keeping sheep) 


*3 

Music teacher 

lift 

182 

Notary public ... 

ft-ft 

167 

Musical instrument maker, repairer 

ft* ft' 

96 1 

Nun ... 


164 

Musical instrument player 

wft* 

182 ' 

Nurse (child's) 


187 

Musical instrument seller, hirer 

1 ■ fe 

148 

Nurse (hospital, sick nurse) 


173 

Musician 

■ ■ ft 

182 1 

Nurseryman ... 


16 

Muslin maker... 

■ *■ ! 

43 

0 



Muslin seller ... 


1 *7 

Oculist 

*** 

169 

Mustard oil dealer 

ft-ft 

1341 

Officer (Civil) of Imperial Government 

*59 

Mustard manufacturer, presse 

— I 

68 ■ 

Officer (Education) 


>74 

Mustard seed dealer 

ft ft ft- 

*29 ji 

Officer (Forest) 

-■* ft 

*7 

H 



Officer Inspecting (Medicah 

•** 

169 



Officer (Military) 

■ *■ 

*53 

N'aik (Imperial Army) 

■<■« 

‘33 

Officer (Non-Commissioned) 

•H 

*53 

Naik (Military Police) 

• ft* 

>57 

Officer (Police) 


'57 

Nail maker 


59 I 

! Officer (Post and Telegraph) 

■ ■ ft 

1 *4 

Naturalist (Man of science) 


180 

Officer (Public Works Departmet 


*° 3 . 

Naturalist (taxidermist) 


99 


105. 

112 

Nautch girl 

— 

182 

Officer (Railway) 


112 

Navy service (all kinds) 


*55 ] 

Official Assignee 


167 

Nazir (Government) 


*59 j 

Oil-cake seller 

it* 

>33 

Necklace maker 

■■ft* 

98 

OH (Hair) seller 

* + * 

138 

Necklace seller 


146 

181 

Oilman (Railway) 


112 

Necromancer ... 

• - ft 

Oilman (unspecified) 


191 

Net maker, weaver 

t 


45 ' 

Oil mill (owner*, workmen, etc.) 

* ** 

63 

Newar weaver 


43 1 

1 

Oil presser, refiner 

tt# 

63 k 

Newspaper manager, proprietor, etc. .«* 

t 7 8 


69 

Newspaper vendor 

*41 

*48 

Oil press (iron; maker 

** ft 

59 



































AP PEND1X— 

PART II —Alphabet!-a.1 


Occupation t 

Group 

lumber 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

0 —condd. 



P — contd. 



Oil press(wood) 

■ 1 # 

55 

Palki seller 

*** 

>43 

Oil seller 


134 1 

Palm leaf, worker in— 

iti 


Opium vendor ... 

•«t 

T 3 6 1 

Pan (betel leaf) seller 

- 

>3° 

Optical instruments maker 


97 

Panda (pilgrim conductor) 

III 1 

r66 

Optical instruments seller 


146 

Panda’s servant 


166 

Optician 


97 

Pandit (school) 


‘74 

Orchard keeper 


l6 

Paper, banger 

■ ** 

90 

Order supplier ... ■ 


116 

Paper maker 

tti 


Orderly (Military) 

#ii 

>53 

Paper seller 

lit 

148 

Orderly (Police) 

■ ** 

f - ' 1 

‘57 

Paper (waste) dealer 

mat 

149 

Organist 


iSa 

Paper box maker 

■ Mr 

95 

Ornament (jewellery) maker 


98 

Parched rice seller 


129 

Ornament seller 


146 

• Parchment maker 

mam i 

5> 

Orphanage, inmate of — 


19a 

Pas ham worker 

*v* 

46 

Overseer (Conservancy) 


100 

Paste-board manufacturer 

— 

7° 

Overseer (District Board) 


1 77 

Pastor 

* 

>63 

Overseer (Municipal) 


i6i 1 

Patent stone manufacturer 

■ »# 

90 

Overseer (Post Office) 

mat 

11 4 

Patshala teacher 

f** 

>74 

Overseer (Public Works Department) 

103 . 

| Patwari 


162 



10 5 & 

112 

H Pawnbroker . 

-4> 

‘*5 

Overseer ( Railway ] 

mam 

112 

Pedlar 

»4* 

>5> 

Overseer (Road; 

* Vi 

io 5 

Pen (metal) maker 

9*9 

59 

Overseer (unspecified) 

■ ii 

189 

Pen (metal) seller 

*it 

14 S 




Pensioner (all kinds) 

#41 

>85 

P 



Perfume preparer 

am* 

70 

Fachwai seller 

INI 

126 

Perfume seller 

141 

138 

Paint manufacturer 


7 ° 

Periodicals, seller of— 


148 

Fainter (Artist) 


179 

Petition writer 

a am 

168 

Painter (boat) 

■ Ii 

93 

Petrol eum dealer 

mm» 

>25 

Painter (carriage) 


83 

Pewtr ewellery maker 

#4 k 

98 

Painter (house) 

* * * 

90 

Pewter seller 

WWW 

146 

Palki bearer, owner 

M* 

109 

| Pewter, worker in — 

• - V 

61 

Palki maker 

# ■ K 

92 

| Photo -engra 

*WW 

95 

— 











































Occupations returned —continued 


Index of Oecupatioils-'—continned 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

P—contd. 



contd. 



Photographer 

Ml 

178 

Pony (pack) owner, driver 

4** 

■ 10 

Photographic apparatus seller 

* 4 * 

146 

Porcelain factory (owners, workmen, 
etc.) 

6 $ 

Physician 

ni v 

169 & 
170 

Porcelain manufacturer 

*44 

65 

Pickle seller 


*34 

Porcelain seller 

4 4* 

140 

Picture dealer 

* 4 * 1 

148 

Porter 

... 

111 

Picture frame maker 

*44 

99 

Portmanteau seller 

■** 

t tB 

Picture frame seller 

444 

14S 

Portrait painter 

*44 

>79 

Piece-goods dealer 

4** 

i 117 

Postmaster General 

.4. 

114 

Pigeon dealer 


132 

Post Office service (all grades) 


i 14 

Pilgrim conductor 

... 

166 

I Potato seller 

■** 

>34 

Pilot 

*44 

to 3 

Pottery ware maker (potter) 

#■4 

63 

Pimp 


194 

; Pottery ware seller 

*4* 

140 

Pincushion maker 


99 

Poultry seller 

1*4 

132 

Pipe (earthen) maker 

»■* 

63 

Pound keeper 

.44 

15* 

Pipe (iron) maker 

»* 

59 

Powder (tooth) maker 


70 

Pitch dealer 



Powder (tooth) seller 

4 4 4 

138 

Pitch worker, melter 

4 4-4 

70 

■ Preacher 

*44 

165 

Pith, worker in-— 


56 

■ Preceptor (Religious) 


163 

Planer 

**■ 

55 

Press (printing) proprietor 

»■ 

95 



Art 

Preventive officer 

*4* 

>59 

Plasterer 

»*# 

90 




Pleader 

4 ■ | 

167 

Priest 

*■4 

163. 

Plinth maker 

4*4 

90 

Principal ol a college 

*■4 

> 7 + 




Print dealer 


>48 

Ploughman 


7 




Plough maker 

■ ■* 

| 59 

[ Printer 

■•* 

95 

Plough seller 

*44 


| Printing press (owners, workmen, etc.) 

95 

Plumber 

4*4 

90 

|| Printing (Government) Superintendent 

95 

Podder (money tester J (Government) 

i 59 

Prisoner (all kinds Q 

44. 

192: 

Podder (money tester) (private) 

4** 

"5 

Private means 

m .mm 

i8 5 

Poe 

*4# 

178 

Private tutor 

i 

*** 

>74 

pointsman (Railway) 

**. 

112 

Procurer 

* 4 * 

194 

Police (all grades of police officers 

1 57 

Professor 

*«* 

>74 

and men)* 



Proof reader 

* 4-4 

95 

Political Officer 

#■* 

>59 

| Proprietor (of house, etc.) 

» A* 

>35 





















appendix- 

part II—Alphabetical 




Occupation 



P—cortcld. 

Proprietor (landed estate) 

Prostitute 

Protector of emigrants ... 

Public entertainment places of, (owners, 
managers, etc.) 

Public entertainment, places of, persons 
employed in 

Public entertainment, places of, scribes 
Public Works Department Officers 
Publishers 
Pujan (temple) 

Pumpman (Railway) 

Punk ha puller 
Puppet dancer 
Purohit 
Purse maker 
Purser 

Q 

Quack doctor 
Quicksilver, dealer in-— 

Quicksilver, worker ift— 

Quinclogist 

a 

Race course service 

Rag dealer ... 

Rag gatherer 

Railway cooly or porter or water 
carrier, all kinds 

Railway doctor 

Railway mail service 

Railway police 

Railway sweeper 


I 

Group 

number 


'94 

*59 

183 

183 

176 

159 
148 
166 
1 12 
1S7 

184 
163 

99 

[02 


Occupation 


170 

123 

dr 

180 


I 


183 

149 

100 

"3 

169 

'*4 

*57 

100 


E—contd. 

Railway service of all kinds (other 
than above) 

Railway workshop owners, workmen, 
etc.) 

Ranger (Forest) 

Razor maker 
Reader (religious sendee) 

Receiver (appointed by court) 

Reciter 
Reed seller 

Refreshment room keeper 

Refuse matter, dealer in— 

Registrar (Education) 

Registrar (Government) 

Religious mendicant 

Religious student supported by 
teacher. 

Rent collector (agricultural land) 

Rent collector (municipal) 

Rent collector (unspecified) 

Rent paver (cultivator) 

Rent receiver (agricultural) 

Rent receiver (house rent) 

Reporter (Newspaper) 

Resin preparer 
Resin seller 

Restaurant (owners, managers, etc ) 
Rest house (owners managers, etc.) 
Revenue Agent 
Rice (cooked) seller 
Rice winnower „ 

Rider (Jockey) 

Rider (private) 

Ring (ornament) maker 


number 


1 12 

! 12 

'7 

59 

165 

116 

184 

122 

127 

149 

*75 
*59 
164 
164 

4 

161 

189 

6 

1 

185 
178 

70 

125 

127 

127 

167 

127 

7 * 

*8^ 

*87 

98 



























xliii 


Occupations returnd—continued 
Index of Occupation*—continued 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

B—eoncld 



S—contd. 



Ring seller 

i»* 

146 

Scavenger 

IM 

100 

Ring for well (earthen) maker 

1*1 

<4 

Scholarship holder 

*« 

18 

Ring for well (earthen) seller 

1*1 

124 

School Inspector, master 

- - * 

*7 

Road, breaker of stone for— 

■ *« 

106 

Scissors maker 

**l 

59 

Road labourer 

I-! 

106 

Scissors seller 

+w* 

123 

Road (Sarkar. contractor) 

*■ ■ 

**5 

Screen maker 

**» 

83 

Rope maker 

■ ** 

45 

Screen maker (bamboo) 

*i» 

56 

Rope seller 

1*1 

it? 1 

Screen seller 

*■■ 

'39 

Rope works (owners, workmen, etc.) 

45 

Scripture reader 

* 9 + 

165 

Rosary maker 

mm- 

99 

Secretary (Government) 

•a** 

*59 

Rosary seller 

m-mm 

147 

Section hoider, press 


95 

Rose-water preparer 

■■t 

70 

Section writer (Government) 


*59 

Rose-water seller 

111 

133 1 

I Section writer (unspecified) 

»■* 

176 

Rubber stamp maker 

1 ** 

99 

Seed (garden) seller 

*11 

*47 

Rubber stamp seller 

M* 

i 4 sl 

Sepoy (Military) 

* 1 ■ 

>53 




Sepoy (Indian State) 

*■# 

'54 

s 



Sepoy (Police) 

IV* 

*57 

Saddle-cloth maker, embroiderer 


50 

Serai (owners, managers, etc,) 

11* 

127 

Saddle-cloth seller 


Il 7 

Sergeant {M il itary) 

1*1 

*53 

Saddler 

!■« 

5 1 

Sergeant (Police) 

■ ■* 

*57 

Saddlery, dealer in— 

Mf 

118 

; Servant (groom, coachman, dog-boy, 

1S7 



etc.) 



Sadhu (religious mendicant) 

ft* 

164 




Servant (in-door, e, p., cook, bearer, 

187 

Sajji (carbonate of soda) refiner 

■ *1 

70 

water carrier) 


Salesman (unspecified) 

- 

1S9 ! 

Servant (in trade or industry unspect- 

189 

Saltpetre extractor 


40 

neat. 



Saltpetre refiner 


70 

Service in residential clubs 

11* 

127 

Saltpetre seller 

m a _ 

125 

Service in charitable, etc. societies 

*83 

Salt preparer, miner, extractor 

9*1 

4 ° 

Service in turf, polo-club, etc. 

II* 

‘S3 

Salt seller 

1** 

*34 

Sewing-machine maker, repairer 

p** 

59 

Sanitary t ns pec tor (Government) 

■ *1 

'59 

S2winsj;-machine seller 

*■■ 


Sanitary Inspector (Municipal) 

111 

161 

Shares and other property (not 
income from— 

land) 

■ *85 

Sawyer 

«■# 

34 

Shaver (barber) 

■ * ■ 

86 

Scabbard maker 

1 ** 

5 1 




























xliv 


appendix- 

part II—Alphabetical 


■ 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

8 — contd. 



S — contd. 



Shawl dealer 

III 

138 

Slate, worker in — 

Hi 

90 

Shawl weaver 


46 

Slaughterer 


73 

Sheep breeder, grazier 

*+fe 

n 

! Snake catcher 

«H 

28 

Sheep dealer 

HI 

133 

Snake charmer 

**■ 

184 

Shell bangle maker 

■'** 

53 

| Snuff manufacturer 

HI 

78 

Shell bangle seller 

HI 

! 47 

fl Snuff seller 

■ ■■ 

l 35 

Shell burner (for lime) 

**# 

90 

| Soap factory (owners, workmen, etc,) 

70 

Shell dealer 

HI 

118 

II Soap seller 

If* 

138 

Shell, worker in — 

<*11 

53 

f Sock maker 

* ■ ■ 

84 

Shepherd 

*»| 

23 

| Sock seller 

III 

138 

Shikari 

ram 

28 ' 

Soda-Water Factory (owners, work* 


Shoe maker (any material) 

4ii 

L 

82 ! 

men, etc,) 

*** 

67 

Shoe seller 

>*l 

I38 

Soda-water seller 


126 

Shop boy, girl (unspecified) 

mmm 

>89 

Soldier (Imperial Army) 

III 

*53 

Shop-keeper (unspecified) 

*»P 

150 

Soldier (Indian State) 

i*P 

* 5 + 

Shop-keeper's clerk, servant 

**■* 

189 

Solicitor 

Pi* 

167 

Shorthand writer 


176 

Spade maker 

*H J 

98 

Shunter (Railway) 

iM 

112 | 

Spade seller 

f-ti j 

123 

Signaller (Railway) 


... 

Spangle maker 

** V 

98 

Signaller (Telegraph) 

■ ■ * 

I 14 

Spangle seller 

■” 

H 7 

Signboard painter 

mmw 

QO 

Spear maker 

«*« 

58 

Silk braid maker 

P R I 

CO 

Spectacle maker 

Pi* 

97 

Silk carder, spinet 

Hi 

F 

47 

Spectacle seller 


146 

Silk weaver 


11 

A 1 1 

Spice dealer 

mm* 

130 

Silk cloth seller 


Trl [ 

117 1 

Spiritual guide 

*ai 

rfS 

Silk dyer 

Pin 

M 1 f 1 

49 I 

i Stamp vendor 

-I 

152 

Silk lace maker 


cn 1 

Starch manufacturer 

**-* 

70 

Silk lace seller 


^ | 

138 1 

Stationer 


148 

Silver (braid) maker 

It! 

SO 

Station Master (Railway) 

*»* 

112 

Silver, dealer in — 

v a a 

i 46 

Stenographer 

"i 1 

176 

Silver wire drawer 

»*■ 

T j 

98 

Stone breaker for roads 

■ v» 

J06 

Silver w orker in — 


98 ! 

Stone mason, sawyer, worker 

*»■ 

90 

Singer 

*** 

182 

Straw, dealer in — 

i>« 

136 

-- 



Straw, worker in— 

4ii 

56 





















Occupations relumed—continued 


Index of Occupations—continued 

_ 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

# 

S—conoid. 


i 

T-—contd. 



String maker 


45 

Tanner 

*■ ■ * 

5 * 

Sub-Registrar 

*** 

>59 

1 Tannery (owners, workmen, etc.) 

41 ft 

5 l 

Subadar (Imperial Army) 

i ft i 

1 53 

1 Tape maker 


43 

Subadar (Indian State) 

»** 

■54 

Tax collector (Municipal) 

■ 4 1 

i6t 

Sugarcane presser 

ft** 

74 

Taxidermist 


99 

Sugarcane press hirer, seller 

■ Wl 

I2 3 

Tea, dealer in- 

in 

>43 

Sugar factory (owners, workmen, 


Tea cher (of music and dancing) 

•a * ■ 


etc,) 



Teacher (of Drawing) 

ft** 

>79 

Sugar refiner 

11* 

74 

Teacher (all others) 

■ VI 

‘74 

Sugar seller 

M + i 

> 3 ° | 

Telegraph and telephone service 

1 ‘4 

Superintendent jail 

■ * * 

i ;9 

(all grades). 



Superintendent Market, Octroi 

** ■ j 

161 ' 

| 

Temple, inmate of — 

4 ft* 

164 

Superintendent Veterinary Depart- 

<73 ' 

7 emple service 

pas 

t66 

ment. 


f 

Tenant (cultivator) 

i »1 

6 

Surgeon (wherever employed) 


169 1 

Tennis Court service 

ft fti 

183 

Surki dealer 

# 

■c Vi 

141 ! 

Tent maker 

4 

1*4 

S 9 

Surki pounder 


90 ' 

Tent seller 

*** 

1 49 

Surma* (eye powder) maker 

■ if 

70 

Thana office 


*57 

Surma (eye powder) seller 

ft#w 

*38 

Thatch dealer 

44 ■ 

122 

Survey office employe 

*■# 

177 

Thatcher 


56 

Surveyor (Railway) 

*** 

112 

Theatre performer 

**■ 

182 

Surveyor (Road) 

ftl* 

1 io 5 

Theatre manager, employees other 

183 

Surveyor (others) 

*»# 

1 77 

then perforrnerS- 



Sweeper 

**■ 

100 

Thought reader 

*1* 

181 

Sweeping contractor 

fH 

100 

Thread maker 


43 

Sweetmeat maker 

ft** 

75 

1 Thread (silk) maker 


47 

Sweetmeat seller 


130 

Thread (sacred) seller 


>47 




1 Ticket Collector (Railway) 

ft* ft 

112 

T 



Tiles, dealer in — 


124 

Tah sild ar (G overn ment) 

* *i 

*59 I 

Tiles, maker of — 


64 

Tailor 

• 44 

83 1 

Tiler 


90 

Tale worker 


65 

Timber dealer 


i 

> >9 

Tallow manufacturer 

til 

70 

Tin, Healer in- 


123 

Tallow seller 

in 

,iS 

Tin, worker in— 

«* 

6 i 




















APPENDIX— 

PART II—Alphabetical 


Occupation 

Group 

number 

Occupation 

Group 

number 

T —concld. 



TJ 


Tinsmith 

III 

6i 

U das in (religious mendicant) 

164 

Tobacco manufacturer 


78 

Umbrella maker, repairer 

84 

Tobacco seller, tobacconist 

* I 1 

*35 

Umbrella (of all material) seller 

* 3 * 

Toddy seller 


i a6 

1 Underwriter 

1 *5 

Toilet articles, dealer in— 

ft ifl E 

138 

Uniform maker *. 

% 

Toll collector ! bridge^ 


105 

Utensil (brass, copper, etc.) maker, 

60 

Toll collector (canal) 

mmm 

103 

repairer. 


Tomb keeper 


166 | 

Utensil (earthen) maker, repairer 

63 

Tool maker, grinder 


59 

Utensil (iron) maker, repairer 

98 

Tool seller 

* m ■ 

**3 
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65 
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mmm 

70 
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45 
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J 34 
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1 
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*■’ 

. 

59 . 
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i 

61 ' 
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Watchman (over crops) 

i*# 
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Witch, wizard 

■ M 

i8t 

Watch-maker, repairer 

■ 

97 

Wood carver (cabinet work) 


8$ 

Watch seller 

■ ** 

118 

Wood cutter 

l»i 

18 

Water-bag (niashk) maker 

mum 

5* 

Wood sawyer 


54 

Water-bag (niashkj seller 

*vi i 

itS 

Wood seller 


i 19 

Water carrier (domestic) 

*•* 

187 

Wood seller (for fuel) 


H5 

Water carrier (Railway) 

■ - + 

I, 3 

Wood turner, etc. 


55 

Water carrier (unspecified) 


187 

Wood, worker in— 


55 

Water seller 


128 

Wool, woollen goods, dealer in— 


117 

Water Works (Managers, 

workmen. 

i 6 t 

Wool carder, knitter, spinner 
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Wool dyer 


49 

Wax-cloth manufacturer 

R V I 

70 

Wool weaver 


46 

Way Inspector (Railway) 

i*i 

1)2 

Wreath (artificial) maker 


99 

Weaver (cotton) 

«■ 

43 

Wreath (artificial) seller 


•47 

Weaver (other fibres) 

■ vi 

-IS 

Wrestler 

*■§' 

184 

Weaver (silk) 

■ *i 

47 




Weaver (wool) 

iil 

46 




Weigh man (unspecified) 

*■*-* 

1 l(y | 

X 



Well-bag (leather) maker 

1*1 

S 1 







| Xylophone maker 

|V* 
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Well-bag (leather) seller 
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Well sinker, engineer 
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9° 




Wheel (carriage/ maker 


9 2 
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Wheel (carriage) seller 

■ »* 

>43 

J- 



W heelrsright 

t ■■• 

92 

Yarn (cotton) beater, recler, etc. 

*** 

43 

Whipper-in 

ill 

t ®3 i 

Yam (cotton and wool) seller 

■ 44 

117 

W hiiewasker 


9 ° 

Yarn (wool) beater, reeler, etc* 

■ *■ 

46 

Wholesale dealer 

(otherwise 

*5° 

ll * 



unspecified'* 






Wicker-work maker 

til 

5 6 , 

z 



Wig maker 

** * 

86 

: Zamindar 

v vi 

1 

Wig seller 
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Zamindari service (Estate Agents and 

3 

Wig-shop service 

i*i 

126 

Managers). 



Wire (gold and silver) drawer 

j 98 
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